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E  F  A 

To  the  Whole  WORK. 

BEING  defirous  of  employing  my  leifure 
hours  in  fome  manner  agreeable  to  my- 
ielf,  and  not  ufelefs  to  others,  I  have  under- 
taken to  write  the  life  of  King  Henry  the 
Second,  one  of  the  greatefl  princes  in  extent 
of  dominion,  in  magnanimity,  and  in  abilities, 
that  ever  governed  this  nation.  But  to  five 
books  on  this  fubjecl  I  Ihall  prefix  a  fliort  hif- 
tory  of  the  Revolutions  of  England,  from  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  to  the  birth  of 
Henry  the  Second ;  becaufe  the  changes  in- 
troduced into  this  kingdom  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Firll,  and  under  the  three  fuc- 
ceeding  kings,  continued  to  intoence,  and  in 
a  great  meafure  to  form,  the  political  fyllem, 
in  which  Henry  was  engaged.  Nor  fhall  I, 
after  the  example  of  fome  ancient  biographers^ 
confine  myfelf  only  to  his  perfonal  adtions, 
referring  the  reader  to  the  accounts  of  other 
hifiiorians  for  the  general  itate  of  the  nation 
and  of  public  affairs^  or  defcribing  it  fuperfi- 
Vol.  L  a 
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dally.  In  writing  the  life  of  this  prince,  I 
mean  to  write  a  part  of  the  hiftory  of  my 
country ;  and  lliall  therefore  attend  as  care- 
fully to  all  that  regards  the  conftitution  of 
England,  as  to  circumftances  where  his  cha- 
ra6ter  alone  is  concerned. 

Some  modern  writers  have  compofed  ge- 
neral hiftories,  in  w^hich  this  period   is  com- 
prehended: but,  without  derogating  from  the 
merit  of  any  of  thefe,   it  muit  be  acknow^- 
ledged,   that,    in  works  of  fo  vaft  an  extent, 
there  cannot  be  fuch  a  full  detail  of  particu- 
lars,  nor  fo  much  exa6tnefs  and  accuracy,  as 
in  thofe  which  are  confined  to  narrower  limits. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter,   that  the  feveral  fteps 
and  preparatory   meafures,    by  which  great 
a^lions  are  conducted,   and  great  events  are 
brought  on,  can  be  fhewn  with  any  clearnefs. 
Much  in  this  hiftory  will  therefore  be  new  to 
many  of  my  readers ;   and  if  it  is  favorably 
received  by  the  public,  others  may  be  encou- 
raged to  purfue  a  iimilar  plan,   and  take  the 
fame  pains,  with  greater  abilities,  in  writing 
the  lives  of  fome   other  kings  of  England, 
which  have  not   been  hitherto  treated  of  fo 
diilin6liy  and  fo  amply,  as  the  importance  of 
the  matters  contained  therein  may  be  fup- 
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pofed  to  require.  There  is  no  branch  of  lite- 
rature in  which  the  Enghfn  have  lefs  excelled ; 
though  furely  there  is  none  which  deferves 
more  to  be  cultivated  by  a  free  people.  It 
fhews  them  the  birthright  they  have  in  their 
privileges,  raifes  in  their  minds  a  generous 
pridej  and  makes  them  ailiamed  to  degenerate 
from  the  fpirit  of  their  anceftors.  Whereas 
nations  that  have  loft^  or  given  up,  their  liber- 
ties, are  afraid  to  revive  the  memory  of  what 
they  have  been  in  better  days,  or  to  fpeak  of 
the  paft  without  a  timorous  caution^  left  it 
fliould  be  underftood  to  refie6l  on  the  prefent. 
Nor  can  the  fincerity  which  is  requiiite  in  an 
hiftorian  coniift  with  the  bafenefs  and  adula- 
tion of  fervitude,  but  may  fafely  difplay  itfelf 
under  the  friendly  protection  of  liberty,  and 
the  good  influence  of  a  government  which 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  hiftorical  truth. 

We  are  not  indeed  fo  intimately  concerned 
in  the  tranfad:ions  of  more  remote  times,  as  in 
thofe  of  the  prefent  or  the  laft  century;  but, 
if  we  can  attend,  with  an  eager  fenfe  of  de- 
light, to  the  accounts  v/e  find,  in  ancient 
writers,  of  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, the  adxs  of  thofe  mighty  princes,  who 
rendered  this  kingdom  illuftrious  in  Europe, 
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and  eftabliflied  its  conititution  on  the  bails  of 
freedom,  above  lix  hundred  years  ago,  may 
reafonably  intereft  l)s  in  a  higher  degree  :  it 
being  as  natural  for  nations,  as  for  particular 
families,  to  be  fond  of  looking  back  upon  the 
firfl:  founders  of  their  honor  and  greatnefs. 

The  materials,  tranfmitted  to  us,  by  the  care 
of  our  anceilors,  for  a  work  of  this  kind, 
though  not  fo  compleat  as  might  be  wiilied, 
are  much  better  than  thofe  which  form  the 
Roman  hiftory,  from  the  building  of  Rome  to 
the  fecond  Punic  war.  With  relation  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second  w^e  have  fuch  as 
are  to  be  found  in  few  other  periods  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  viz.  collections  of  letters, 
written  on  affairs  of  great  moment,  by  fome  of 
the  principal  a6tors  in  thofe  affairs ^  or  perfons 
employed  by  them,  and  deep  in  their  confi- 
dence. From  thence  I  fliall  take  almoft  all 
the  particulars  of  Henry's  quarrefwith  Becket, 
and  throw  light  on  many  other  important 
tranfaCtions. 

In  the  fecond  book  of  this  volume,  which 
"will  contain  the  hiftory  of  that  prince  from  his 
birth,  till  he  afcended  the  throne  of  England, 
will  be  likewife  included  the  chief  occurrences 
of  .the  reign  of  King  Stephen ;   which  I  ilrall 

relate 
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relate  with  fome  detail ;  becaufcj  though. 
Henry  was  too  young,  during  a  great  part  of 
that  reign,  to  a6t  for  himfelf,  yet  he  had  fo 
near  a  concern  in  the  bulinefs  of  thofe  times, 
that,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  on  his  fubfequent 
life,  and  the  view  of  the  whole  fcene,  which 
opened  to  that  prince,  as  foon  as  he  came  into 
adlion,  would  be  very  imperfe6l. 

All  difquiiitions  of  a  critical  nature,  con- 
cerning the  dubious  and  controverted  points 
which  occur  in  this  work,  or  any  fuch  re- 
marks as  I  think  would  difagreeably  interrupt 
the  narration,  I  fhall  throw  into  notes,  and 
place  them  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  reciting 
the  feveral  paffages  to  which  they  refer,  at  the 
head  of  each  note.  There  will  alfo  be  joined 
to  thefe  fome  valuable  pieces,  not  printed  be- 
fore, or  printed  in  books  that  are  in  very  few 
hands ;  and  fome  tranfcripts  of  charters,  laws, 
ordinances,  &c.  which  are  too  long  to  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  body  of  the  hiftory,  or  which 
fome  of  my  readers  may  like  to  fee  in  the  ori- 
ginal language. 

The  life  of  Henry  the  Second,  which  I  have 
chofen  to  miake  my  principal  fubje6t,  appears 
to  me  particularly  inftru6live,  from  the  un- 
common 
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common  variety  of  the  events  it  contains; 
from  its  being  diflinguiihed  by  great  virtues 
and  great  faults ;  by  fudden  and  furpriling 
changes  of  fortune  in  the  affairs  of  this  king- 
dom ^  by  the  fubje<Stion  of  Wales,  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Ireland  ;  and  by  a  glory  furpaffing  all 
military  atchievements,  the  reformation  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  eflablifhment  of  good  laws, 
and  wife  inilitutions,  beneficial  to  the  publick. 
Thefe  are  obje6ts  deferving  the  attention  of  all 
ages ;  and  they  v/ho  think  it  belt  to  contract 
-the  accounts  of  fuch  events  into  narrow 
abridgements,  feem  rather  to  favor  the  idle- 
nefs,  than  confult  the  initrudlion,  or  pieafure, 
of  their  readers.  The  greatell  merit  I  can 
pretend  to  in  compofing  this  hiftory  will  be 
a  faithful  compilation  of  all  material  fa61s, 
relating  to  my  lubje61,  from  the  moft  authen- 
tick  evidence  that  a  very  diligent  and  labo- 
rious fearch  could  procure.  I  iliall  always 
prefer  the  authority  of  contemporary  writers 
to  that  of  others  more  diftant,  and  be  moft 
directed  by  thofe  who  had  the  heft  opportu- 
nities of  being  informed  of  the  truth,  and  the 
beft  underiiandings  to  judge  of  it  in  doubtful 
matters ;  unlefs,  from   an   apparent  bias   on 

their 
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their  minds^   there  is  reafon  to  diflruft  them 
as  partial. 

From  the  diflance  of  the  times  I  write  of 
this  advantage  arifes  (and  to  me  it  feems  not 
a  fmall  one)  that  I  fliall  be  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  alter  or  difguife  the  truth  of  any  fafts, 
from  a  regard  to  prefent  interefts  or  prefent 
paffions.      The  times  we  live  in  have  no  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  treated  of  here,   either  in 
the  general  Hate  of  public  affairs,   or  in  the 
chara6ters  of  eminent  perfons,  or  in  the  con- 
du6t  of  particular  bodies  of  men.    Whatever, 
for  inftance,  is  faid  of  the  clergy  during  the 
courfe  of  this  w^ork,  let  it  be  always  remem- 
bered that  it  is  faid  of  the  clergy  in  the  ele- 
venth and  twelfth  centuries ;   that  is,  in  the 
moil  corrupt  and  dark  ages  of  popery,  v/hen 
the  pure  light  of  the  gofpel  was  almoll  extin- 
guifhed,  and  the  minifters  of  it  were  become 
a  mere  faition,   combined   together,    under  a 
foreign  head,   againft  the  civil  power.      No 
part  of  that  blame  can  fall  upon  the  prefent 
clergy  of  England.      On  the  contrary,   there 
is  nothing  that  fliould  more  endear  to  us  our 
happy  eftablifliment  in  church  and  flate,  than 
an  attentive  review  of  the  many  evils  we  fuf- 
leredj  when  another  religion,  and,  under  the 
I  fandtion 
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fandtion  of  that^  quite  different  notions  of  ec- 
cleliaftical  power,  prevailed  in  this  kingdom. 
Even  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,  if  the  de- 
gree of  it  enjoyed  by  our  anceftors  be  com- 
pared with  that  afcertained,  confirmed,  and 
fecured  to  us  by  our  prefent  conftitution,  the 
advantage  will  be  found  fo  great  on  our  fide, 
that  it  will  make  us  more  fenlible  of  our  feli- 
citv,  and  firenpthen  our  zeal  to  maintain  it. 
But  at  the  fame  time  wx  fliall  fee  that  our 
claim  of  rights  is  fupported  on  very  ancient 
foundations ;  and  that  even  the  rudefi:  form 
of  our  government  has  always  been  animated 
by  the  fpirit  of  freedom.  May  that  fpirit 
continue  to  infpire  and  fupport  it  in  the  more 
perfed:  fiiate,  to  which  it  has  been  gradually 
brought  by  the  wifdom  of  many  ages,  and 
more  particularly  by  the  Revolution  in  the 
year  fixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight ;  when 
the  bounds  of  the  royal  prerogative  were  bet- 
ter marked  out,  and  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple more  clearly  defined  and  efi:abliihed,  than 
at  any  other  period  from  the  Norman  inva- 
fion,  or  even  from  the  firfi:  fettlement  of  the 
Saxons  in  Britain ! 
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O   F     T    H   E 

Revolutions  of  England 

From  the  Death  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor 

T  o     T  f I  E  ^'' 

Bhth  of  Henry  the  Second, 

HE  kingdom  of  England,  after  having 
been  harrafled  by  the  invafions  of  the 
Danes,  and  fubjed:  fucceffively  to  three 
kings  of  that  nation,  had  been  reilored  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  at  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  byV.Malmft. 
the   eledion   of  Edward,   farnamed  the  Con- J^^'; 'I^^S^I^;^ 
felTor,  one  of  the  fons  of  King  Ethelred  by  f.  45. 
Emma  of  Normandy.     This  prince,  who  was 
fitter  for  a  monafterv  than  a  throne,   havlns; 
reigned,  under  the  direction  of  the  great  lords 
of  his  court,    about   four  and  twenty  years, 
died  without  iffue,    in  the  year  of  our   Lord 
one  thoufand  and  lixty-fix.     Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  had  called  over  from  HunsarvJ,^'^^"''^'^^* 
his   nephew  Edward,  fon  to  his  elder  brother  . 

Edmond  Ironfide,  with  an  intention  to.  make 
him  his  fucceflbr*     Edmond   Ironiide,  at  the 
death  of  his  father^  King  Ethelred,  had  beea 
Vol.  L  B  ac- 
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acknowledged  by  the  Englifti  as  their  fove- 
V.  Chron.    reign,  and  had  defended  his  kingdom,  with 
ann?"'oi6.    extraordinary  valour,   againft  the  Danes,  till, 
p.  148,  149,  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  nobles,   he  was 
M°r  lb  1  "  forced  to  divide  it  with  Canute  king  of  Den- 
f^4i.   *  '     mark,  and  foon  afterwards  died.     He  left  two 
V.s.Dunelm.fQi^g^   whom  Canute  fent  into   Sweden,  that 
Abb.'chron.  th^y  might  be  there  put  to  death;  as   fome 
fubann.ioiy.hiftorians   relate;  but  others  fay,  with  more 
■^''°"^P^- ^^'■•probability,  that  he  ordered  one  of  his  Danes 
to  carry  them  into  Denmark :  and  that  the  man, 
moved  with  pity  for  thefe  innocent  vi(5tims  of 
a  barbarous    policy,    inilead  of  obeying  that 
command,  went  with  them  into  Svi-eden  j  the 
king  of  which  country,  being  apprehenfive  of 
bringing   on  himfeif  a  war  with  Canute,   by 
prote£ling  them  there,  conveyed  them  from 
thence  into  Hungary,  where  Edwin,  the  elder 
of  them,  died  without  pofterity.  The  younger, 
named  Edward,  married  Agatha,  fifter-in-law 
to  Solomon   king  of  Hungary,  and  daughter 
to  the  emperor  Henry  the  Second.    When  the 
Engliih,  after  the  deceafe  of  the   two  fons  of 
Canute,  were  again  enabled  to  chufe  a  king  of 
their  own  royal  family,  this  prince  would  in- 
conteftably  have   had   the   beft   title,  if  the 
Saxon  conftitution  had  always  difpofed  of  the 
crown  in  a  lineal  courfe  of  defeent.     But  the 
notion   of  a  {l:ri6l  hereditary  right  not  being 
hitherto  fo  eftablifhed   in  England,  as   con- 
V.Malmfb.   fl-antly     to    dired    the    fucceffion,    Edward, 
"^^'^^'Ethelred's  younger  fon,   with  the  affiftance  of 
Godwin  Earl  of  WeiTex,  whofe  daughter  he 
6  pro- 
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promifed  to  marry,  was  raifed  to  the  throne; 
and  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  nephew  during 
feveral  years,  till  he  was  called  home,  at  the 
defire  of  King  Edward  himfelf,  and  declared 
by  that  monarch,  with  the  confent  of  the 
nation,  heir  to  the  crown.  This  could  never 
have  happened,  if  the  election  of  his  uncle, 
in  preference  to  him,  had  not  been  efteemed 
a  legal  adi :  for  no  ufurper,  without  being 
forced  to  it  by  foreign  or  civil  arms,  would 
bring  the  perfon,  whofe  right  he  had  invaded, 
to  refide  in  his  kingdom,  with  the  rank  of  his 
fucceiTor,  during  his  own  life- time.  There 
being  hardly  any  hopes  of  the  king's  having  a 
child,  and  no  other  prince  of  the  royal  family 
remaining  alive,  except  this  Edward,  and  his 
fon  Edgar,  the  Engliih,  without  impeachment 
of  the  former  choice  they  had  made,  turned 
their  eyes  towards  them,  and  willingly  con- 
icurred  with  their  fovereign  in  calling  them 
over  to  inherit  the  kingdom.  But  it  was 
otherwife  directed  by  Providence.  The  unfor- 
tunate Edward  died  foon  after  his  return  into 
England,  leaving  the  abovementioned  fon,  and 
'two  infant  daughters,  Margaret  and  Chrifliana, 
whom  the  king,  with  great  afFe£tion,  bred  up 
in  his  court,  and  even  gave  Edgar  the  title  of 
Atheling,  which  belonged  to  the  royal  family, 
and  feemed  to  mark  him  out  as  heir  to  the 
crown.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this  appearance 
-of  an  adoption,  as  he  was  ftill  under  age 
when  King  Edward  died,  he  was  not  thought 
'Capable  of  taking  the  government,  and  there* 
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fore  was  not  noniinated  by  that  monarch  at 
his  death,    to  fucceed    to  his  kingdom ;    and 
the  fame   objedion  prevailed  with  the  great 
council,      or     Witena-gemote,    to     fet    him 
afide,    and    ele6t   Harold,    the   fon   of  Earl 
Godwin. 
V.  Speiraan.      xiie  excluding  of  a  minor  from  the  fuccef- 
ni  vka^  L tf' ^^"^  ^^  England  was  not  new  to  the  Saxons. 
p.  9.  They  faw  the  evils  that  may  attend  a  minority 

in  the  ftronged  lights,  and  did  not  conlider 
(as  they  ought  to  have  done)  what  greater 
mifchiefs  might  follow,  when  a  prince  who 
had  been  thus  excluded  fhouid  come  of  age, 
and  be  capable  of  afferting  a  claim  to  the 
crown  ',  but  fought  to  avoid  a  prefent  incon- 
venience, againil  which  other  and  better  re- 
medies might  have  been  founds  with  little 
providence  or  care  for  the  future.  It  was 
from  this  (hort  lighted  policy,  and  alfo  from 
the  delire  of  having  a  king  able  to  command 
their  armies  himfelf  in  timfe  of  war  (a  duty 
they  thought  effential  to  fovereignty),  that  they 
now  were  induced  to  prefer  Harold  to  Edgar. 
If  they  could  have  found  any  other  of  the  royal 
blood  of  England,  who  was  not  a  minor, 
they  would,  undoubtedly,  have  preferred  that 
perfoii  to  Harold;  becaulb,  though  they  often 
broke  the  line  of  fucceffion,  they  always  ad- 
hered to  one  family ;  for  which  reafon  they 
had  permitted  the  fons  of  king  Edgar,  Edward 
the  Martyr,  and  Ethelred,  to  take  the  crown, 
notwithftanding  their  nonage  :  but  the  ex- 
perience  of  the   misfortunes  the  nation  had 

fuffered. 
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buffered,  during  the  minority  of  the  latter, 
might  bean  argument  againft  Edgar  Atheling: 
and,  if  they  would  not  make  him  their  king, 
they  were  obliged  to  ele6l  one  from  another 
family;  in  which  cafe  there  was  none  that 
could  ftand  in  comoetition  with  that  of  Earl 
Godwin.  For  (belides  the  alliance  which -he 
had  contra£led  with  the  Saxon  royal  blood,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Edward  the 
Confellbr)  his  fecond  wife,   by  whom  he  hady*^^^^^- 

x  T        1  1  •  ^  1       i--i  ,      de  peft.  Res'. 

Harold,  was  niece  to  Canute  the  Oreat :  the  ^ngi.  i.  ii.Y. 
whole  power  of  the    government  had    long  46.  fea.  50. 
been  vefted  in  him  and  his  fons  ;   and  after  his  ^0°^!'^^"  5,^"^ 
deceafe   Harold   had    drav/n  it  all  to  himfelf,  fubann.1007', 
with  no  fmall  advanta2;e  both  to   the  crown^' ""^^If^u^* 
and  the   nation.     He  fo  con du (fled  the  affairs  Angi.  p.  197. 
of  the  kingdom,  that  he  made  the  reign  of  a^'^ibann.iob;) 
very  weak  prince  mod  happy  to  the  English  : 
victory    attended   his    arms  on   the    borders ; 
liberty  and  peace  were  maintained  by  him   at 
home.    There  was  much  dignity,  gracefulnefs, 
and  ftrength,  in  his  perfon;   he  had  a  courage  ord.  Vital, 
and  refolution  which  nothing  could  daunt,  an^- "5- P- 492» 
eafy  flow  of  natural  eloquence  animated  by  a?^^r°^°^_^g 
lively   agreeable   wit,  and  elevation  of  fenti- Gui.  i.i.li. 
ments  v/ith  popular  manners.     Belides  all  the    ■5^' 
ludre  he  drew  from  iiis  political  and  military 
talents,  in  which  he  had  no  equal  among  his 
own  countrymen,  his  charafflei;- was  embelliih- 
ed,  and  rendered  more  amiable,  by  a  generous 
fpirit,  and  a  heart  in  v^hich  humanity   tem- 
pered ambition.     It  does   not  appear  that  his 
virtues  were  difgraced  by  the  mixture  of  any 

B  3  vice 
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vice  or  weaknefs,  which  could  diflionor  him  in 

the  eyes  of  the  public.     Upon  the  whole,,  he 

was  worthy  of  the  crown  he  afpirec!  to  ;  which 

is  confeft  even  by  writers  no  way  difpofed  to 

judge  of  him  too  favourably,   and  ftill  better 

proved  by  all  his  behaviour  after  he  was  on  the 

throne. 

SeeMalmfb.       jf  vve  may  believe  fome  ancient  hiftorians  of 

f/p.  et    '  'i^o  little  authority,  his  ele£lion  was  grounded 

Orderic.  vit.  on  the  laft  Will  of  king  Edward,  or  at  lead 

et"oo'  ^'^^'  °^  ^^^^  dying  words :  but  even  allowing  their 

See fior.  Wi- evidence  in   this  point  to   be   falfe,  flili   that 

gorn.  &        election   will    remain    ffood  and    valid.     For 

Chron.  bax.      ,  ,        ,  .         .     o  . 

fabann.io66.  tnoiigh  the  nomination  or  Jidward,  ir  given 

Eadmer.hift.  to  Harold,  was   a  very   important  advantage, 

G.^Piaav.*^*  becaufe  the  Saxons  ufually  ratified  the   will  of 

Geft.Gui.      their  king  in  appointing  a  fuccefibrj  yet  his 

Due. p.  200.  j-jQj.  bgjng  {q  named  could  not  deftroy  the  right 

of  the  nation  to  chufe   a  king  for  themfelves, 

according   to  the  maxims   they  had   received 

from  their  anceftors ;  efpecially  at  a  time  when 

they  were    in  danger  of  a  foreign   in vafion. 

And  the  alarm  of  fuch  a  danger  was  then  very 

great. 

William  Duke  of  Normandy,  furnamed 
the  Baftard,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
England.  He  was  fon  to  Robert  the  Second, 
by  Arlotta,  the  daughter  of  a  furrier  at  Falaife : 
but,  notwithftanding  his  illegitimacy  and  the 
meannefs  of  his  mother,  he  had  been  allowed 
to  fucceed  in  the  dutchy  to  his  father,  though 
not  without  the  oppoiition  of  dangerous  fac- 
tions, particularly,  during  his  nonage.     They 

were 
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were  all  overcome  by  the  prudent  care  of  his 
guardians,  and  by  his  own  great  abilities, 
which,  when  he  came  to  an  age  of  manhood, 
raifed  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  glory,  than  it  had  ever  attained  to., 
under  any  of  his  predeceflbrs. 

That  country,  called  Neuflria,  before  it  was 
gained  by  the  Normans,  had  been  yielded  by 
Charles  the  Simple,  in  the  year  nine  hundred 
and  twelve,  to  Rollo,  a  Danifh  prince,  who, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  colledled  from  all 
Scandinavia,  had  taken  Roiien,  and  invaded 
from  thence  the  neighbouring  provinces,  till 
the  progrefs  of  his  arms  was  (topped  by  this 
ceffion.  For  above  half  a  century  France  had 
been  defolated  by  thefe  valiant  corfairs,  the 
laft  fwarm  of  Barbarians  emitted  by  the  North, 
They  came  in  flat-bottomed  veflels,  and 
failing  up  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers, 
ravaged  the  country  with  horrible  devaftations: 
but  none  before  Rollo  had  acquired  any  fixed 
eilablifhment  in  that  kingdom.  To  him  and 
his  fucceffors  this  province  was  granted,  with 
the  title  of  a  dutchy,  upon  his  confenting  to 
embrace  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  to  hold 
his  dutchy  under  homage  to  the  French  crown, 
which,  by  the  divifions  that  had  happened  in 
the  family  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  incapacity 
of  moft  of  his  fucceffors,  was  fallen  into  great 
weaknefs.  If  the  fame  government  had  con- 
tinued, the  pofterity  of  Rollo  would  probably 
have  become  quite  independent :  but  the 
monarchy  being  ftrengthened  by  the  power  of 

B  4  Hugh 
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Hugh  Capet  and  the  kings  of  his  race,  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  remained  peers  and  vaflals 
of  France;  and  tlie  Normans  were  gradually 
humanized  by  their  intercourfe  with  tlie 
French.  They  had  brought  with  them,  and 
pertinacioufly  retained,  a  fierce  fpirit  of  hberty, 
common  to  all  the  northern  nations :  but 
though  they  preferved  feverai  of  their  own 
ancient  culloms,  they  received  and  adopted 
the  fyftem  of  feudal  law,  which  Vv^as  fettled 
in  France  about  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet, 
thinking  it  neither  inconfiftent  with  freedom, 
nor  difagreeable  to  the  genius  of  a  military 
people.  The  treaty  made  with  Rollo  had 
rendered  Bretagne  a  fief  of  their  dutchy ; 
-and  the  Bretons  were  compelled,  by  the  arms 
of  the  dukes  of  Nomandy,  to  acknowledge 
their  fovereignty;  yet  not  without  repeated 
and  vigorous  efforts  to  fhake  off  that  depen- 
dence. 

The  hrft    beginning  of  any  connexion  be-» 

tween  the   Normans  and  the  Englifh  was  in 

Encomium     the  year  one  thoufand  and  two,  when  Ethelred 

i\i"imft.de     king  of  England  married  Emma  the  daughter 

i^t\x.  Reu[.      of   Duke   Richard   the   Firft,    who    was   the 

grandfon  of  Rollo.  She  brought  him  twofons, 

the  princes  Alfred  and  Edward,   of  whom  the 

latter    v/as     diflinguiflied    afterwards    by   the 

name  of  the  Confelfor,     The  revolution  which 

happened    upon    the    deatli    of  her   hufband 

obliged  her  to  fend  her  children  to  Normandy, 

and  take  refuge  herfelf  in  that  country  ;    from 

whence  ihe    returned,    to    give  her    hand   to 

Canute, 
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Canute,    who,    after  the  death  of   Edmond 
Ironfide,  Ethehed'sfon  by  a  former  wife,  had, 
with  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Engiiih^ 
added  the  monarchy  of  England  to  that  of 
Denmark.     By  this  prince  (he  had  a  fon  named 
Hardicanute,  who  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
and  thirty  fix  fucceeded  to  him  in  Denmark ; 
but  England  fell  to  Harold,  furnamed  Hare- 
foot;  his  fon  by  an  Engliih  lady,  whomfome 
authors  call  his  wife,   and  others  his  miflrefs. 
As  for  the  fons  of  Emma  by  Ethelred;  they 
had  remained,  during  the  life  of  Canute,  in  the 
court  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  ;  their  mother 
being  afraid  tobriog  them  into  England,  lefl 
they  ihould  be  facrificed  to  the  jealoufy  of  that 
king.     But,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
Alfred  came  over  :   and  unhappily  truiling  his 
perfon  to  earl  Godwin  was   delivered  by  him 
to  Harold  Elarefoot,  who  put  out  his  eyes;  of 
which  cruel  treatment  he  died,  much  lamented 
by  the  Englifh.     Emma  thereupon  fled  again 
out  of  England,  and  continued  in  Flanders  till 
after  Harold's  deceafe,  which  happened  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  and  thirty  nine.     Hardica- 
nute, who   fucceeded   to  his  brother  without 
oppofition,  recalled  her  from  thence,  and  aifo 
Prince    Edward,   her   fon,  from    JSiormandy; 
where  he  had  relided  fo  long,  and  received  fuch  Vicl.TngTi^ 
imprefllons  from  education  and  habit,  that  he^^^^™'  ^^~' 
was  become  aimoft  a  Norman.     When  he  was 
fet  on  the  throne  of  England,  he  followed  the 
cudomsand  fafhions  of  Normandy,  and  intro^ 
duced  many  of  them  into  his  kingdom :  th^c 

French 


xo 


Chron.  Saxon. 
fubann.1051, 

10^2* 


V.  Tngulph. 
p.  68.  fub 
aim.  1065, 


V.  Ingulph. 
Pidaven. 
Gemiticen. 
Order.  Vital. 
H.  Huntin. 
E  contra, 
Chron.  Sax. 
Flor.  VVigom. 
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French  language  was  fpoken  by  moft  of  his 
nobility,  and  the  Norman  forms  were  ufed  in 
legal  proceedings.  Bifhopricks,  earldoms,  and 
lands,  were  given  by  him  to  feveral  Normans  ; 
his  court  was  filled  with  them ;  and  they  fo 
engrofled  his  favor,  that  at  lafl,  by  their  in- 
fluence, earl  Godwin  and  his  fbns  were  driven 
out  of  England :  but  they  prefently  returned, 
and  obtained  a  decree,  from  the  king  and  the 
great  council,  to  expel  all  the  Normans; 
among  whom  was  Robert  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  died  in  his  exile.  Neverthelefs 
the  king's  heart  remained  unaltered.  He 
kept  up  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  William  duke 
of  Normandy,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  ne» 
phew,  fecretly  promifed  to  appoint  hirn  his 
fucceflbr  in  the  kingdom  of  England:  a  pro- 
mife  not  confirmed  by  the  confent  of  the  nation, 
and  to  yvhich  they  paid  no  regard.  On  the 
contrary,  the  apprehenfion  of  being  fubjeded 
to  the  government  of  a  foreigner,  which  Ha- 
rold, who  was  informed  of  the  pretenfions  of 
William  before  Edward  died,  infufed  into  them 
on  that  event,  inclined  them  the  more  to  fet 
afide  Edgar  Atheling;  as,  in  fuch  a  conjunc- 
ture, the  defence  of  the  kingdom  feemed  ab- 
folutely  to  require  a  prince  of  experienced 
valour  and  wifdom.  The  befl:  expedient  would 
have  been,  to  have  given  the  crown  to  Edgar, 
and  made  Harold  protestor ;  but  it  was  not 
then  thought  of;  or  at  leail  we  do  not  find 
that  it  was  ever  propofed. 

No  credit,  I  think,  is  due  to  what  Is  faid  by 

fome 
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feme  hiftorians,  in  contradi£lion  to  others  of  Sim.Diitieim. 
better  authority  in  this  point,  that  Harold  in-  ^l^^' 
truded  himfelfinto  the  throne  without  the  general  D\ceto, 
confent  of  the  nation.     There  is  more  reafon  to  ^^'  C^''°"' 

^11  1  1       TWT  n        Hovedenann, 

wonder,  that  when  the  Normans  were  maltersp.  i.  omnes 
of  England,  any  who  lived  in  thofe  times,  ori'"^=JJ^"'^o^5» 
foon  afterwards,  Ihould  dare  to  write  truth  ^* 
upon  fo  dehcate  a  fubje<9:,  than  that  fome  of 
them  fhould  impeach  the  title  of  Harold,  and 
fpeak  of  him  as  an  ufurper.     But  that  he  had 
the  affedlions  of  the  nobles  and  people  ftrong 
on  his  fide  appears  from  this  fad,  in  which  all 
the  contemporary  authors  agree,  that  no  party 
declared  itfelf,  while  he  was  alive,  either  in 
behalf  of  Edgar  or  of  William-     The  latter 
indeed  had  nothing  to  alledge  in  fupport  of  his 
claim,  but  the  promife  of  the  late  king,  not  See  In^ulpli. 
even  authenticated  by  his  laft  will:   and  his P- ^5- 68.  ^ 
will  itfelf,  had  it  been  made  in  favour  of  Wil-  f.  V^^ 
liam,   without  the   ratification   of  the  great 
council,  would  not  have  been  obligatory  to  the 
people  of  England. 

The  duke  indeed  might  charge  Harold  with 
the  breach  of  an  oath ;  that  nobleman  having 
fworn  to  him,  not  long  before,  that  he  would 
aflift'him  in  bis  views  of  fucceeding  to  Ed- 
ward ;  which  he  was  induced  to  do  by  a  kind 
of  compuKion.      For,    being  at  fea,   upon  a  See  William 
party  of  pleafure,  he  was  furprifed  by  a  ftorm,  p/^^^^j^^:.!* 
and  thrown  on  the  territories  of  the  earl  off'*  5^^* 
Ponthieu,    who   inhofpitabiy   feized    and  de- 
tained him  a  prifoner,  hoping  to  obtain  a  great 
ranfom  for  him.     In  this  diftrefs  he  applied 
"  to 
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to  the  duke  of  Normandy,'  of  whom  the  earl 
held  fome  Norman  fiefs,  and  begged  his  affift- 
ance.  That  prince  immediately  procured  his 
releafej  and  received  him  in  Normandy  with 
many  demon itratio'ns  of  the  higheft  regard. 
But  he,  who  felt,  that  he  was  only  in  a  more 
honorable  ftate'of  captivity,  while  he  was 
there,  under  the  power  of  the  duke,  fought 
to  recover  his  liberty  at  any  rate ;  and  there- 
fore took  the  abovementioned  oath,  too  much 
and  too  evidently  againfl:  his  own  interefts,  to 
permit  one  to  think,  that  it  could  be  a  free  or 
a  voluntary  a6l :  though,  to  induce  him  the 
more  to  it,  William  promifed  to  give  him  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  He  afterwards 
pleaded,  that  the  conftraint  he  was  under,  and 
the  nature  of  the  oath,  illegal  iii  itfelf,  as  being 
unauthorifed  by  the  confent  of  his  country, 
diiiblved  the  obligation.  Certain  it  is,  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  entered  into  fuch  a  compact 
with  the  duke :  yet  a  lefs  ambitious  man 
would  have  been  deterred  by  it,  from  endea^ 
\'Ouring  to  gain  a  crown  for  himfelf,  which  he 
had  thus  folemnly  engaged  to  procure  for  ano- 
ther. But  whatever  reftraint  his  oath  might 
be  upon  him,  it  could  not  bind  the  nation, 
which  was  no  party  to  that  agreement.  King 
Kdward  himfelf  had  no  power,  and  much  lels 
a  i"ubje6!:,  to  diipofe  of  the  realm  to  a  foreign 
prince  without  their  approbation.  It  is  there- 
fore mod  evident,  that  the  attempt  of  the  duke 
of  Normandy  was  an  unjud  violation  of  the 
rightii  of  the  Engliih,  and  that  thofe  writers 

wh» 
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who  have  aflerted  that  his  title  was  good,  or 
better  than  Harold's,   did  not  very -accurately 
confider  the  queftion  ;  efpecially,  if  it  be  true 
(as  is  affirmed  by  many  authors,  both  EnglifhSeeFlor,  \?I* 
and  Norman,    vvhofe  teftimony  I  think  can  g[|'^"j^^^^g^^ 
hardly  be  rejevied)  that  king  Edward  did  oniiibann.1066. 
his  death-bed  nominate  Harold  his  fucceffor.  E^^i'^^ei-  i-  i- 
For  then  he  might  plead  (as  William  of  Poic-  SeePiaGeft 
tou  fays  he  did,  in  a  meffage  to  the  duke  uponGul.  Due. 
his  landing  in  England)  that  although  he  had^*^°^* 
fworn  to  confirm  to  that  prince  the  fettlement 
of  the    crown,  which  Edward   had  formerly 
promifed  to  make  in  his  favour;  yet,  as  it  had 
been  fince  revoked  by  a  later  in  favour  of  him- 
felf,  which  by  the  cuftoms  of  England  ought 
to  take  place,  he  could  not  be  now  obliged  to 
fulfil    an  engagement,  contracted  under  fuch 
different  circumiiances,  and  upon  a  foundatioii 
which  no  longer  remained.     Certainly  this  al- 
teration of  Edward's  intention,  if  it  did  not  free 
Harold  from  all  the  obligations  incurred  by  his 
oath,  took  from   the  duke  of  Normandy  the 
fole  pretence,  upon  which  he  could  have  any 
pretenfions   to  England  :  for  though  fome  of 
our  ancient  hiflorians  have  laid  a  great  flrefs 
upon   the  relation  he  bore  to  that  king,  whofe 
mother  Emma  was  aunt  to  his  father,  it  is,  I 
think,  very  clear,  that,   not  having  a  drop  of 
Englifh  blood  in  his  veins,  he  could  not,  from 
fb  remote  an   aftinity,  derive  any  hereditary 
right    to  the  crown.     To  Edward  indeed  it 
might  be  lome  recommendation,  and,  togeiher 
W'ith  the  favours  he  had  received  in  his  youth 

from 
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From  the  duke,  might  incline  him  to  bequtath 
his  reahn  to  that  prince;  from  which  the  dif- 
ficulties of  bringing  the  nation  to  give  their 
confent  to  it  might  force  him  to  depart,  and 
nominate  Harold,  agreeably  to  their  wifhes. 
But  that  againjl  his  laft  will,  or  even  without 
it,  the  duke  had  any  right  of  fucceflion  to  the 
i.»  1  /T  1  -  crown,  cannot  be  fuppofed  with  the  lead  fha- 
f.56.  dow  or  realon.     Yet,  weak  as  his  title  was,  it 

had  the  fancflion  of  the  pope's  approbation, 
able  in  thofe  days  to  fupply  all  defers.  This 
he  gained  by  refpe6lfully  fubmitting  his  caufe 
to  the  judgment  of  Rome,  which  Harold  not 
doing,  he  was  declared  an  ufurper  by  Alexan- 
der the  Second ;  that  fee  proceeding  in  this 
affair  upon  a  political  maxim  it  often  has  fol- 
lowed, to  give  fentence  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
apply  to  it,  againfl  thofe  who  do  not,  without 
any  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cafe. 

William  having  thus,  as  other  ufurpers  had 
done  before  him,  helped  out  a  bad  title,  and 
hallowed  an  enterprize  very  unjuft  in  itfelf,  by 
the  papal  benedidiion,  refolved  to  purfue  it, 
notwithftanding  fuch  difficulties  as  none  but 
a  great  and  heroic  Ipirit  would  have  dared  to 
encounter^  The  forces  of  Normandy  bore  no 
proportion  to  thofe  of  the  kingdom  he  dellgn- 
ed  to  invade;  and  he  had  no  reafon  to  expe<^ 
any  addition  of  flrength  from  the  neighbour- 
ing princes  :  becaufe  many  of  them  had  beeti 
lately  at  enmity  with  him,  and  all  were  jealous 
of  the  encreafe  of  his  power.  He  had  indeed 
married  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth, 

earl 
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earl    of  Flanders,    who  was   then   regent  of 

France  in  the    minority  of  Philip  the  Firft ; 

and  to  this  alliance  he  owed  that  he  was  not 

obftruded  in  his  defign  by  that  crown ;  but 

he  could  not  obtain  from  the  government  any 

afliftance.     It  was  not  with  a  cowardly  or  dif- 

pirited  people  that  he  was  to  contend.     The 

long  and  peaceful  reign  of  King  Edward  the 

ConfelTor    might    have    poffibly  rendered  the 

Saxon  militia  fomewhat  lefs  formidable  :   but 

{lill    the    general    temper  of  the  nation  was 

warlike;  nor  was  the  tranquillity  of  thofe times 

fo  profound,  as  not  to  afford  them  fome  occa- 

fions  of  exercifing  their  valour,  in  which  they 

nobly  maintained  their  ancient  reputation.    An 

Englifh  army,  fent  out  of  Northumberland  by 

Edward,  had  vanquiflied  Macbeth,  and  rell:or-„     T^     1 

iit/rii^  11-        1  r  n  See  Dundm, 

ed  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  kingdom  or  bcot-  et  Hoveden, 

land.     Another  had  very  lately,  and  under  the  ^"^^""-^^H* 

command    of   Harold    himfelf,    fubdued    the  gj"^*^^^ 

Welfh.     His  navy  was  much  fuperior  to  that  t.  44.  c.  13. 

of  the  Normans,  both  in  the  number  of  (hips  ^^^^3^"^"^^"^' 

and  goodnefs  of  failors ;  as  the  Norman  writers  Fior.  Wigom. 

themfelves    acknowledge.     He    was    further J^^^j^^Jj-^^^i- 

ilrengthened    by  a   ciofe  alliance  with  Den- DJneim.  fifc 

mark,  being  of  the  royal  blood  of  that  nation,  "^"q-  1064. 

by  Githa  his  mother,  who  was  filler  to  Swain,  q^i^P*^^^' 

or  Sueno,  the  king  then  reigning;  which  na- 198.  etOrd. 

turaily  endeared    him   to    all    his  fubje6ls  of ^''^*  ^- "^- P*- 

Danifli  extra6lion,  who  were  ilill  very  nume-SeeFlor.Wi. 

rous  in  fome  parts  of  Eno'land,  and  was  a  much  go"""-  P-  ^ss* 

nearer  connexion  than  the  ancient  relation  be- et  Ord.  Vit/ 

tween  the  Danes  and  the  Normans.    We  even  p-  502.  1,  iii, 

/r     J   et  S.  Dun.  de 
""^»  geil.  R.  A. 
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p.  197.  fub  £nc!,  that  a  coniiderable  body  of  troops  was 
Piftav*^ueft.  -^^^"^  ^^  him. by  his  uncle,  on  the  firft  alarm  of 
Gui.  Duds  an  invalion  deligned  againft  him  from  Nor- 
Norm.  p.2oi.  mandy.    On  the  fide  of  Wales,  or  of  Scotland, 

See  Ini^ulph.  •,        1       •.  ,  •  r  1  •  i 

fubann.1095.he  had  nothing  to  rear;  the  princes,  who  go- 
Fior.  Wig.>m.  verned  the  VVelfh,  being  attached  to  his  in- 
Sax!chml'^'te^'^^2i  and  the  Scotch  under  Malcolm,  who 
fubanii.  1063. owed  his  crown  to  the  Englifh,  having  a 
Seepuneim.  jeji^ye  of  friendfliip  With  that  nation,  on  which 

et  Flor.  vVi-    ^^.  ^    ,  ,        .    ,  ,  •   1     r  •  \  1  • 

t;orn.rabann.  Harold  mignt  rely  With  lecurity.  Among  his 
iq66.  own  people  there  was  no  dilcontent,  to  invite 

or  affiffc  an  invader.  His  government  was  {o 
gracious,  that  his  fubjedts would  have  loved  him 
though  he  had  been  an  ufurper.  And,  if  we 
may  judge  from  what  had  paffed  in  the  reigil 
of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  the  Normans  were 
of  all  foreigners  the  moft  odious  to  the  Englifh, 
wKofeanimofity  againft  them  had  appeared  ia 
national  a6ls,  and  had  overpowered  the  incli- 
nations expreiled  by  Edward  in  their  favor. 
V/hen  all  thefe  circumftances  are  confidered, 
it  may  well  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  no  enters 
prize  recorded  in  hiftory  more  furprizingly 
bold  than  this  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  But 
what,  in  an  ordinary  man,  would  be  a  cul pa- 
See  Orderic.  ble  raflmcfs,  in  a  great  man  is  a  proper  exertion 
.Vital,  et  geft.  Qf  extraordinary  talents.     So  iiroup;  was  the 

Gul.  Due.       -a  u-    T      ^1        r  •  "  r  ^u" 

fubann.io65. i""'J^'^"»CG   which  the  lupcrior  genius  or  this 
Maimib.i.iii- prince  had  over  the  Normans,  that,  as  if  he 
L^6.  ledt.^-o.  J^^j  animated  them  with  his  own  fpirit,  they 
voluntarily  agreed  to  give  him  the  aid  he  de- 
iired,  in   this  unnecefl'ary  and  dangerous  war 
which  they  were  not  bound  to  fupport  in  vir- 
tue 
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tue  of  their  tenures ;  and  followed  him  to  it 
with  no  lefs  alacrity,  than  if  it  had  been  their 
own  quarrel.  But,  being  feniible  of  the  dan- 
ger of  leaving  his  dominions  fo  dnpt  of  their 
forces,  he  provided  againft  it  by  a  league  with 
the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  mighty  and 
warlike  prince,  who  promifed  to  defend  him, 
as  an  ally  of  the  empire,  againlT:  any  invader. 
And  thus  he  took  oft,  or  much  leilened^  a  very 
weighty  objection,  which  Ibme  of  the  no- 
bility are  faid  to  have  urged  againft  his  under- 
taking, when  he  firftpropofed  it  to  his  council. 
Euftace  earl  of  Boulogne  confederated  with 
him  therein,  and  even  ferved  him  in  perfon. 
This  added  much  to  his  flrength  ;  Boulogne 
being,  at  that  time,  very  couiiderable  in  navi- 
gation and  maritime  power;  which  helped  to 
fuppiy  the  deficiency  of  his  fhipping  and  fea- 
men.  Nor  was  it  a  fmall  advantage  that  he 
drew  from  the  reputation  of  Euftace,  who, 
being  accounted  a  perfon  of  great  prudence 
and  fa2:acitv,  feemed  to  vindicate  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  by  the  part  he  took  in  this  en- 
tcrprize,  from  the  charge  of  temerity,  and 
induced  others  of  a  like  chara6ler  to  run  the 
iame  hazard.  Such  v^^as  the  fortune  of  that 
duke,  and  fuch  his  ability  in  negociation,  that 
he  like  wife  obtained  afnftance  from  fome 
princes  of  France,  whofs  arms  Harold  had 
thiought  would  have  been  rather  employed  to 
difturb  him  in  Normandy,  than  abet  his  de- 
lign  upon  England.  Conan  duke  of  Bietagne, 
on  the  firft  notice  he  received  of  that  deticrn. 
Vol.  L  C  had 


■^1 


Gemitf 
1.  vii.  c; 
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had  declared  war  againft  him,  in  terms  very 
ofFenfive :  but,  before  he  could  execute  his 
intended  hoftihties,  he  fell  lick  and  died,  fo 
opportunely  for  William,  that  it  excited  a  fuf- 
picion  of  his  having  been  poifoned  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  that  prince  ;  but,  I  am  perfuaded, 
mod  unjuftly :  for  the  account  given  us  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  perpetrated  is  very  in- 
credible, and  feems  to  have  been  grounded 
upon  no  better  evidence  than  vulgar  opinion. 
Hoel,  the  fucceffor  and  brother  in  law  of  Co- 
nan,  was  fo  far  from  purfuing  any  revenge 
again  ft  the  duke,  that  he  fent  a  large  force, 
under  his  fon,  Alan  Fergant,  to  aid  him  in  his 
enterprize  againftKing  Harold  ;  which  decency 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  do,  had  there 
been  any  fufficient  caufe  to  believe  this  report. 
Thus  the  impediment  of  a  quarrel  and  a  war 
with  Bretagne,  hj  which  all  William's  views 
iipon  the  kingdom  of  England  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been  for  ever  defeated,  was  not 
only  removed,  but  the  heir  of  that  dutcby  and- 
t he  heft  of  its  foldiers  were  engaged  in  his 
fervice.  The  earl  of  Anjou  alio  fent  fomc 
troops  to  affift  him,  in  the  procuring  of  which 
he  raufl  have  been  very  dextrous;  no  poten- 
tate being  lefs  entitled  than  he  to  the  friend- 
ihip  of  that  ftate,  from  which  he  had  taken, 
Ordivjc.  Vi-but  a  httle  before,  the  bordering  earldom  of 
tai.et  Fiftay.  ]\^3jj-,g_     Bchdes  thefe    auxiliaries,    the    hi&h 

lubitnn.  1006,  1  ■    \      i  i     1  t  1  •    i 

pay  which  lie  gave,  and  the  promiies  which 
he  made  of  lands  in  England,  drew  to  his  ban- 
ner,    from    all  the  neighbouring    countries, 

which 
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which  happened  at  this  time  to  be  in  peace,  a 
great  nunaber  of  good  officers  and  veteran  fol- 
diers,    who    wanted   employmentj    and   were 
ready  to  engage  in  any  adventur'e,  that  might 
give  them  a  profpe(5t  of  advancing  their  for- 
tunes.   Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  governments 
then  fettled  in  Europe,  and  the  temper  cf  the 
people,  difpofed   them  fo  ftrongly  to  military 
atchievements,    that   they   could  not  live  in 
quiet :  and  as  the  fafhion  of  cru fades  was  not 
yet  introduced,  to  give  a  vent  to  their  martial 
humour  in   Afiatick  wars,  it  difcharged  itfelf 
in  fuch    enterprizes   as  this   againfl  England. 
The  diike  of  Normandy's    charader  anfwered 
all  thofe  difficulties,  which  might   reafonably 
have   deterred   them  from  joining  him  in  it, 
and  raifed  their  hopes  above  any  apprehenfions 
of  danger.     I'hey  called  to  mind,  with  what 
extraordinary  valour  and  conduct  he  had  fub- 
dued  all  the  factions  within   his   dominions, 
and  triumphed  over  all  enemies  who  liad  at- 
tacked him  from  without,   ambng  whom  was 
his  fovereign,  Henry  the  Fird:,  King  of  France. 
Under  a  leader  fo  intrepid,  fo  prudent,  and  fo 
fortunate,  they  confidently  aflured  themfelves 
of  fuccefs,  and  fired  their   imaginations  with 
fplendid   ideas   of  wealth  and  honors  in  Eng- 
land.    Thus  he   made    up   ^,n    army  of  fifty  v.  Piaav. 
thoufand  horfe  and  ten  thoufand  foot,  all  chofen  s^^^-  ^"'-  ^' 
men;  according    to  the   account  of  one  whoQ^^^^/,^,  v?t'. 
attended  him  in  this  expedition.    To  tranfport  i.  iii.  p.  io«' 
fuch  a  cavalry  was  an  «iftair  of  much  difficulty  ; 
yet  he  found  means  to  do  it,  by  the  vaft  num- 
C  2  ber 
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,ber    of  fhips    he    procured   for  that  purpofe, 
V.Gemiticen.- having  (as   a  contemporary  hiftorian  affirnns) 
1.  vii.  c.  34.  ,.a  fleet  of  three  thoufand  fail,  great  part  of 
1.  iii.de w.'il^^l^^'ch   he  had  ordered  to  be   built  with  this 
f.56.fea:.  _5oantent.     The  charge  of  providing  and  equip- 
A^tnd[^^    ping  it  was  borne  by  his  vaflals,  who  contri- 
p.  463.  '     buted  to  it  in  proportion  to  the  lands  that  each 
■of   them   held.     But  Normandy  alone  could 
not  furniih  all  the-feamen  fuch  a  navy  requir- 
-ed;  and   therefore  it   may  be  prefumed,  that 
fome  were  obtained  from  his  new  ally  in  Bre- 
tagnCj  and  many  from  Flanders  and  the  earl- 
dom of  Boulogne. 

While  this  prince  was  thus  bufied  in  col- 

■ledling  together,  or,  rather,  creating  a  force, 

which   might  enable  him  to  contend  for  the 

crown  he  afpired  to,  Harold  was  no  lefs  adlive 

in    making    preparations  to  defend  it  againft 

v.Piaav.et  him.     But,  before  the  Englifh  monarch  had 

Orderic.  Vit.  qj,(,^{^qj^  ^^  oppofe  his  arms  to  the  Normans, 

lubann  loooi,  1  i-        i  1  1  •     n        i 

f'lor.Wigorn.  he  was  obliged  to  employ  them  againit  other 

fub  eodem     invaders,  whom  he  did  not  expedl.     His  own 

anno.  brother  Tofti,  a  man  given  up  to  the  worfl 

paffions,    and  capable    of  gratifying  them  by 

the  vvoril  means,  was  the   iirfl  enemy    who 

Maimib.  de    diflurbcd  the  peace  of  his  realm.     This  lord, 

geitis  Reg.    i^    ii^Q  reign    of  Edward  the  ConfeiTor,  had 

f.  46."  *   '     been  earl  of  Northumberland,  and   by   many 

chron.  Sax.  grievous  oppreflions  had  fo  irritated  the  peo- 

ann.ioo4.p|g^  that,  riling  in  arms,  they  drove  him  out. 

Harold,  having  been  fent  with  a  commiffion 

from  the  king  to  fupprefs  this  revolt,  was  told 

.  by  the  Northumbrians,  *«  iba^  they  were  born 

and 
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and  bred  freemen^  and  could  not  endure  a  tyraU' 
n'lcal  governor^  but  had  learnt  from  their  ancejlors 
to  fecure  to  themfehes  cither  liberty  or  deaths 
Such,  language,  by  a  man  of  a  defpotic  tem- 
per, would,  certainly,  have  been  deemed  an 
unpardonable  aggravation  of  their  offence  ;  but 
Harold  refpecled  it,  admitted  their  plea,  and 
even  rendered  himfelf  their  advocate  with  the 
king  (to  w^hom  his  entreaties  were  com- 
mands), that  they  might  have  for  their  gover- 
nor the  perfon  they  defired,  Morcar,  the' 
younger  brother  of  Edwin  earl  of  Mercia, 
whole  father  and  grandfather  had  been  danp-e- 
rous  enemies  to  his  father  and  himfelf :  a  moft 
laudable  a6t,  and  which  fliews  that  he  was 
worthy  to  rule  a  free  kingdom  !  It  may  indeed 
be  thought,  that  policy  joined  with  genero- 
fity  and  with  juftice,  in  di£lating  to  him  this 
extraordinary  condu6t;  for,  beiides  the  hearts. 
of  the  people,  he  gained  by  it  a  connexion 
with  two  powerful  nobles,  who  never  forgot 
the  obligation,  and  whofe  warm  adherence  to 
him  muft  have  greatly  contributed  to  raife  hira 
to  the  throne.  But  Tofti  could  not  pardon 
him  for  taking  this  part.  Being  now  defpe^ 
rate  in  mind,  as  in  fortune,  he  lought  any  op- 
portunity of  facrificing  his  country  to  his  re-, 
venge,  and,  upon  Harold's  eledion,  exafperated 
by  envy  no  lei's  than  refentment,  offered  him^ 
felf  and  his  friends  to  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
whom  he  inftigated  to  invade  his  brother's Ord:Vit.Lin, 
dominions.  He  and  that  prince  were  related,  ^^^^-"^"-^^^i* 
by   having  married  'two   fifters ;  and,   in   the 

C  J  prefent 
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prefent  circumftanceSj  It  appeared  advantage- 
Ord.Vlt.  ubious  to  William,  that  Tofti  fhould,  in  his 
s"^^ajf,(-:e.  namcj  make  an  attempt  upon  England,  and 
initicen.Lvn.  light  up  the  flamc  of  civil  war  in  that  king- 
C'  32-  dom,  with   fuch  a  force  as  could  be  eafily  and 

fuddenly  raifed,  while  he  himfelf  was  prepar- 
ing a  much  greater  armament,  which  could 
not  be  ready  to  acl  till  late  in  the  fummer. 
Yet  no  Norman  troops  were  entrufced  to  th& 
Gondu6l  of  this  lord ;  but  it  feems  that  he 
hired  lome  mercenary  foldiers,  and,  by  fome 
means  or  other  (perhaps  from  his  father- in- 
♦  law,  the  earl  of  Flanders),  procured  a  fleet  of 
Flor.Wlgorn.^^jj^  ,  fliips,  with  which  he  failed  to  the  Ifle  of 

iab!inn.ic66.  ._,/  ,        ^    %     ,  •.        •  t-< 

Ord.vit.ibid.  vVight,  and  tnere  railed  contributions,  rron^ 
Maimfb.f. 52.  thence  he  made  a  piratical  war  along  all  the 
coaft  of  England,  as  far  as  to  Sandwich  ;  be- 
fore Harold's  royal  navy,  which  was  then 
fitting  out  againft  the  duke  of  Normandy,  wa& 
fully  equipr.  He  had  flattered  himfelf,  or,  at 
leafr,  had  promifed  the  duke,  that  many  of  his 
friends  would  rjfe  to  aid  him,  when  he  fhould 
appear  on  the  coaft :  but  not  an  Englillimau 
joined  him,  except  a  few  common  failors ;  and 
of  thefe  the  greater  part  were  prefled  into  his 
fervice ;  fo  that,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  and 
fearing  to  abide  the  approach  of  the  king,  he 
was  inclined  to  return  to  Normandy  ;  but,  the 
wind  not  permitting  it,  he  failed  to  the  Hum- 
ber,  and  committed  fome  ravages  on  each  fide 
of  that  river,  till  Edwin  and  Morcar  came  a- 
gainft  him  with  an  army,  which  forced  him  to 
betake  himfelf  again  to  his  ihips,   and  feek  t^ 


reruge 
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refuge  in    Scotland.     After  fome  months  he 
returned,  to  invade  his  country  once  more, 
not  with  the  duke  of  Normandy,  but  with 
another  foreign  prince,  whom  he  accidentally  See  Maimfb. 
met  at  fea,  as  fome   of  the  contemporary  au-f'^.?'^^'^*^^' 
thors  relate;  or  had,  by  a  previous  negociation,Huntingd.'et 
incited    to    this   enterprize,  as   others   affirm.  S-^^'- Chron, 

This  was  Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway,  s'^eeOrd.^vit! 
who,  with  three  hundred  great  Ihips,  or  (ac- et  Gemidceij, 
cording  to  other  accounts)  five  hundred,  and 
a  formidable  army  of  veteran  foidiers,  by  which 
fome  of  the   Orkney  iflands  had  lately  been 
fubdued  to    his  dominion,    came,    about   the 
middle  of  September  this  year,  into  the  mouth 
of  the   Humber,     It  does  not  appear  that  he 
undertook  this  expedition  in  concert  with  the 
Normans,  or  with  any  intentions  but  to  a6t 
for  himfelf:  yet  Tofti  joined   him,  without     • 
regard  to  his  former  engagements,  not  caring 
by  whom   he  might  obtain  the  revenge  he  io 
vehemently  defired. 

Harold  did  not  look  for  this  attack.  After 
the  time  when  his  brother  was  driven  out  of 
the  Humber,  his  fleet  and  army  had  been  con^ 
ftantly  Rationed  to  guard  thofe  parts  of  the 
ifland  that  are  neared  to  Normandy,  from 
which  country  alone  he  had  any  apprehenfions 
of  a  defcent.  The  northern  coafts  being 
therefore  left  open  aiid  defencelels,  the  Nor- 
wegians advanced,  without  the  leafc  oppofition, 
as  far  as  York.  When  Harold  beared  of  their 
}anding,  he  inftantly  ordered  his  navy  to  fail  to 

G  4  the 
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the  Humber,  and  marched  himfelf  a^^ainO:  the  . 
king  of  Norway,  with  the  whole  army  he  had 
Tee  Pbr.v/'i-i-^ilecl    affainfl    William,    iudo-inff    that    there. 
"• 'mC  J^^^n,"!  would  be  more  danp;er   in  dividins  his  forces, 
iv.;;;n.  Tub      than  In  leavins:  the  iouthern  coail  of  England 
:,r.n.  io:&.     exDofed  to  the  Normans,  till  he  had  overcome 
.^cd.  R.  A.    the  invaders  who   were  actually  ui  the  illand. 
']ai,f.  53,^3.  X-|e  might  the  m^ore  wilhngly  inchne   to  this 
condudt,  if,   as   feme   authors  affirm,   he  had 
received   falfe  intelligence,  to  which  he  gave. 
credit,  that   the  duke  of  Normandy  was   dif- 
pofed  to  hy  afide  his  deiign  till  another  year.. 
And    the  circumftance   of  his   brother    being 
with  the  Norwepians  mi^ht  render  him  more 
apprelienfive  of  any  delay,   and  more  impatient 
to  drive  them  out  of  his  kingdom.     It  would, 
perhaps,    have  been  more  prudent,  if  he  had 
left  his  fleet  in  it's  former  ftation.     But  before 
he  came  up,    Edwin  and  Morcar,   from  a  de- 
fire.  of  faving    York,    had  ventured    to  fight 
them,   under  the  walls  of  that  city,  with  fuch 
an  army  as  they  were  able  to  collect  by  hafty 
levies,  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  and 
for  the  mod  part  ill-armed.     Notwithftanding 
thefe  difaJvantages,  the    men    were  fo   brave, 
that  they   fi:ood  their  ground  for   feme  hours; 
but    at  laft   they  were  defeated,   with  a  very 
great  flaugliter.  The  Norwegians  took  York  i 
but  did    nol:  long  enjoy  their  triumph.     This 
battle   was  won  by  them  on   the  eve   of  St. 
Mattliew,   and  on  the  twenty-ffifth  of  Septem- 
ber Harold  attacked  them,  in  a  flrong  pofl:  they 
had  taken  near  Stamford  bridge.     One  of  their 

foldiers 
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ibldiers  is   faid  to  have  maintained  for  feme , 
time  a  narrow  pafs  on  the  bridge,  with  a  va- 
lour equal   to  that  of  Horatius  Codes,  till  he. 
was  flain  by  a  javelin,  thrown  at  a  diftance, 
from  the  hand  of  one  of  Harold's  domeftick 
attendants.     But,  whatever  credit  may  be  due 
to  this  ftory,  which  many  hiftorians  relate,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Norwegians  (hewed  in  this 
a6lion  a  fierce  and  obftinate  valour.     Never- 
thelefs,  in  the   end,  by  a  great  fuperiority  of 
numbers,  the  Englifh  prevailed.     The  king  of 
Norway  and  Tofti  were   both  killed   in  the 
battle,  and  almoft  their  whole  army  was  cut 
to  pieces.     Their  fleet  alfo  was  deftroyed,  all  VtOi'^^-'^i*' 
but  twenty  (hips,  which  Harold  permitted  to  Gemiucen!°' 
return  with  Olaus,  the  fon  of  the  dead  king,  l.vii.c.  34. 

The   duke  of  Normandy,  who   had   been  A.  D.  1066. 
detained,  by  calms  or  contrary  winds,  above  a 
month  after  his  fleet  was  ready  to  lail,  did  not 
know  what  had  happened  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England.     But  the   wind  at    laft   turning '^•Pi'^^''^"- 
fair,  he  failed  from  St.  Vallery  at  the  mouth  of Norrn.apud* 
the  Somme,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Duchefne, 
year  one  thoufand  and  fixty  fix,  and  landed  the^'  ^^7)  >92« 
next  day  at  Pevenfey  in  Suflex,  without  any 
refiiliance.      Nothing    could    have    happened 
more    fortunate  for  him  than  the  unexpe6led 
coincidence  of  the   Norwegian  war  with  his 
enterpnze  :   for,  by  the  diveriion  this  caufed,  he 
efcaped  the  danger  of  a  fea-fight,  in  which  it  is 
very  probable  he  might  have  been  overcome, 
and  the  other  great  difficulties  that  he  muif  havq 
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encountered,  if  he  had  found  the  army  of 
Harold  upon  the  coaft  cf  Suffex  undiminifhed, 
and  ready  to  oppofe  his  landing. 

There  is,  1  believe,  no   other   inftance  in 
hiftory,  of  any  kingdom,  or  commonwealth, 
having  been  ever  invaded  by  two  fuch  armies, 
under  different  princes,  not  acting  in  any  con- 
cert the  one  with  the  other,  within  fo  fhort  a 
period  of  time.     What  the  event  vvould  have 
been  if  the  Normans   had  landed  a  few  days 
fooner,  it  is  hard  to  conjet^ture.     Perhaps  they 
might   have  agreed  to  yield  to  the  king    of 
Norway  a   part  of   the    kingdom,   and  both 
thefe  valiant  nations  might,  in  confequence  of 
that  league,  have    united    their  arms    againfl 
Harold:  but  this  monarch  having  entirely  de- 
ilroyed  the  Norwegians,  before  the  defcent  of 
the  Normans,  he  was  enabled   to  oppofe  the 
latter  with  all  the  flrength  of  his  realm  ;   and 
the  fame  of  fo  great  and  glorious  a  vidory  was 
a   mighty   advantage ;  as   it  would   naturally 
encreafe  the   confidence    his    fubjeds    had   in 
him,  and    ftrike    a    terror   into    his  enemies. 
Yet,  in  the  ifilie,   it  became  the  caufe  of  his 
y,  Flor.  Wi-ruin.     For  an  ill-timed  parfimony,  or  the  fear 
iax"'n^^tSim  of  offending  his  people  by  impoiing  upon  them 
puneim.  fub  any  taxes  for  the  exigences  of  his  government, 
ann.  1066.     having;  made  him  withhold  from  his  foldiers, 
tie  fTeft.  R.     Oi  whoni  many  were  ii^ercenaries,  all  the  ipoils 
Angior.  t".53,he   had   taken,  their  difcontent  on    that    ac- 
count foon  afterwards  occaiioned  a  great  de- 
iertion :  and  no  fmall  number  had  been  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  battle.     Yet  fuch  was  his 
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fatal  prefumptlon,  that  he  would  not  wait  for 
the    militia   of    feveral    counties  which   was 
marching  to  join  him,  but,  having  taken  a  few 
recruits  in  palfing  through  Londpn,  haftened 
to  fight  with  the  Normans,  before  half  of  the 
forces,  which  he  expeded,  arrived ;  as  if  his 
bufinefs  had  been,  not  to  defend,  but  attack. 
I  can  imagine  no  reafon,  to  account  for  this 
conduct,    but  an   apprehenfion   of  giving  the 
duke  of  Normandy  time  to  intrigue  with  the 
Englifh  clergy,  who  might,  by  the  authority 
of  a  papal  decree,  be  feduced  from  his  party. 
But,  whether  this  motive  impelled  him  to  a£l 
fo  precipitately,    or    whether   vidlory   had  fo 
elated  his  mind  that  his  ufual  wifdom  foifook 
him,  it  is  certain,   he  appeared  too  ra(h  and 
impatient,  even  to  thofe  whom  he  led  againft 
the  duke.     The  condu6:  of  that  prince  was  v,  piaaven. 
paore  prudent.     Though,   at  his  landing,   begeft.GuL 
found  no  forces  to  oppofe  him,  he  would  "ot  qJ^^^^-^'y^^* 
advance  any  further ;  but  employed  fifteen  days  i.  ill  p.  500. 
(which  was  the  ^reatell:  part  of  the  time  before  p^??'^^'^^"* 
Harold  cam.e  up)  in  railing  forts  at  Pevenfey 
and  Haftings,   to  cover  his  (hips  and  fecure  3. 
poffibility  of  retiring  out  of  England,   if  he 
.  (hould  be  defeated.     Having  thus  prepared  for 
the  worft,  he  affumed  an  air  of  great  confidence, 
ordering  fome  fpies,  fent  by  Harold,  and  whoy.  Malmft„ 
were  difcovered  in  his  camp,  to  be  led  all  over^-  5^- 
it,  and  difmiiled.     From  the  report  of  thefe  ^''^^'^7^'^^" 
ITien,   the  king's  army  underftood  with  how 
fuperior  a  force  they  were  going  to  contend ; 
an^  he  himfelf,   in  their  prefence,   inftead  of 
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endeavouring  to  depreciate  the  valour  of  the 
Normans,  fpoke  of  it  very  highly  ;  which  gave 
occaiion  to  Gurth,  his  younger  brother,  to 
advife  him,  not  to  riik  his  own  perfon  againft. 
fuch  dangerous  enemies,  but  leave  them,  who 
had  taken  no  oath  to  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  might  juftly  draw  their  fwords  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  to  fight  a  battle,  in 
which  if  they  (hould  be  overcome,  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  defeat  would  be  lefs  fatal,  both 
to  him  and  his  people.  He  received  this 
counfel,  which  feemed  to  accufe  him  of  per- 
jury, with  fcorn  and  indignation.  Nor,  in- 
deed, could  he,  without  greatly  difheartening 
his  army,  and  fu Hying  all  the  glory  of  his  pafl 
life,  turn  his  back,  at  fuch  a  time,  on  the 
invaders  of  his  kingdom.  As  he  marched  to- 
.  wards  Haflings,  he  was  met  by  a  monk,  who 
came  to  propofe  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the 
duke,  to  determine  their  caufe,  either  by  the 
V.  PIftar.  dejudgment  of  Rome,  or  by  duel,  in  the  fight  of 
ge{l.  Gul.      both  their  armies.     The  anfwer  returned  by 

J)uCiS,  p.  200,  ,    .  ,  ,  ,  .  r     t 

201.  him  was,   that   he  was   advancing  to  nght  a 

MalmibJ-s^^-hattle,  in  which  God  would  judge  between 
him  and  his  adverlary.  It  is  probable  that 
William  expeded  no  other  ;  the  intent  of  this 
meflage  having  been  only  to  fhew,  that  he  did 
not  dell  re  to  make  war  againft  the  Englifh 
nation,  but  purely  to  decide  a  perfonal  quarrel, 
which  he  had  with  their  king,  Neverthelefs 
he  fired  fome  villap;es  in  the  neiohbourhood  of 
his  camp  ;   which,  by  irritating  Harold,   had 

the 
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the  effed:  he  propofed,  and  helped  to  pufh  ori 
that  valiant  prince  to  his  fate. 

The  two  armies  were  now  encamped  veryV.Piaav.de 
near  to  each  other,  and  prepared   to  fisht  the  ^^^^  ^'^'• 
next  morning,  but  in  a  very  dirterent  manner.  202,  203, 
The  Englifh  paffed  the  night  in  drinking  and  ^^4-  . 
revelling:  the   Normans   in   a6ls  of  devotion,  liii^'o^* 
At  break  of  day,  the  duke  himfelf  heard  mafs  ?oi,  502. 
in    publick,    and   received   the    communion.  ^^^"^  '^'■5'' 
-While  he  was  arming,  it  happened,  that  his 
breaft-plate  was  put  on  turned  upiide  do.vn, 
which  fome  about  him   conlldering  as  a  bad 
omen,  he  changed  it  into  a  good  one,  by  faying 
with   a  fmile,     *'   It   (ignified  only   that   the 
*'  ftrength  of  his  dukedom  ihould  on  that  day 
*'  be  converted  into  the  fcrength   of  a    king- 
*'  dom."     He  then  hung  about  his  neck  fome 
relicks  of  faints,  on  which  Harold  had  fv/orn 
to  affift  him;  and  ladly,  he  ordered  a  confe- 
crated  banner,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
pope,  to  be  carried  before  his  army.     Playing 
thus  ably  made  ufe  of  all  the- help  he  could 
draw  from  religion  or  fuperftition  to  encourage 
his   men,  he   advanced   againft  Harold,    who 
had  performed  all  the  offices-  of  a  fkilful  coni- 
mander,  in  the  difpoficion  of  his   forces,  and 
in  the   choice  of  his  ground.     Being  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers,  and  not  having  a  cavalry 
able  to  engage   with  that    of  the    Normans,  V.  auftorea 
which  made   five  parts   in  fix  of  their  aniiy,  ^^^*  "^  %^'** 
he  took  poft  on  a  hill,  and,  commanding  all 
the  horfemen  he  had  to  difmount,  formed  :his 

4-whole 
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whole  army  into  one  "deep  phalanx  of  heavy- 
armed  foot.  The  royal  flandard  of  England 
was  fixed  upon  the  fpot  where  Battle  Abbey 
is  built ;  and  near  to  that  flood  the  king,  with 
Gurth  and  Leofrine,  his  two  brothers.  To- 
wards the  enemy,  the  defcent  of  the  ground 
was  fteep :  but  the  top  was  level,  and  wide 
enough  to  contain  all  his  men  in  the  clofe  and 
compact  order  into  which  he  put  them,  with 
their  {hi elds  fo  joined  together,  as  not  to  leave 
any  interval,  or  opening,  between  them^ 
Behind  the  phalanx  were  woods,  through 
which  they  had  marched  to  that  poft,  and 
which  defended  their  rear,  extending  them- 
felves  likewife  fo  far  upon  the  fides  of  the  hill, 
as  to  prevent  their  being  flankt.  They  were 
all  armed  with  Danish  battle-axes,  and  had  alfb 
javelins  or  darts :  but  they  did  not  make  ufe, 
in  this  fight,  either  of  long  or  crofs  bows,  both 
which  weapons  were  employed,  with  great 
Ikill,  by  the  Normans.  The  duke  of  Normandy 
began  the  attack  by  his  archers,  fuftained  by 
heavy-armed  foot :  but  a  ihower  of  darts  falling 
on  them,  and  great  ftones,  which  the  Englifli 
had  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  being  thrown 
down  on  their  heads  from  high  fcafFolds  of 
wood,  as  they  afcended  the  hill,  William  faw 
it  was  necefi'ary  to  bring  up  his  cavalry,  in 
which  his  principal  ftrength  confifted.  Ad* 
vancing  therefore  with  thefe,  divided  into  five 
bodies,  he  placed  the  infantry  in  his  wings, 
and  gained  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  the 
Englifli  phalanx  was  flationed.  Both  armies 
2  now 
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now  fought  hand  to  hand ;  the  Normans  and 
French  with  their  fwords,  the  Englifh  with 
their  axes.  After  a  long  and  (harp  conflidtj 
the  Bretons  and  all  the  other  auxiliaiy  forces, 
both  horfe  and  foot,  that  were  pofted  in  ti>e 
left  wing  of  the  enemy,  fled.  At  the  fame 
inftant,  a  rumour  being  fpread  through  the 
line,  that  William  was  ilain,  the  whole  army 
of  that  prince  fell  into  diforder  :  but,  as  foon 
as  he  underftood  from  what  caufe  it  proceeded^ 
he  took  off  his  helmet,  and  riding  among  them 
bare-headed,  by  his  prefence  and  words  dif- 
pelled  their  fear.  When  they  had  recovered 
their  ranks,  he  commanded  them  to  furround 
fome  thoufands  of  the  Englhh,  whom  the 
flight  of  his  left  wing,  and  the  confufion  they 
had  feen  in  his  whole  line  of  battle,  had 
tempted  out  to  fome  diftance  from  the  body  of 
their  phalanx.  Thefe  were  all  cut  in  pieces; 
and  the  duke,  having  rallied  his  auxiliary 
forces,  led  them  back  to  affault  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy,  wi^ich  remained  on  the  hil], 
difpoiing  his  cavalry  and  heavy- armed  foot  as 
before,  but  commanding  his  archers,  wlio 
were  placed  behind  his  wings,  to  Ihoot  their 
arrows  very  high  up  into  the  air,  that  they 
might  fall  perpendicular  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Englifh.  As  the  files  of  thefe  were  fo  deep, 
and  preft  together  fo  clofely,  this  annoyed 
them  very  much ;  and  the  Norman  horfe, 
preffing  forwards,  aflaulted  their  front  with 
great  fury  :  yet  fuch  was  the  impenetrable  firm- 
nefs  of  the  order  in.  which  they  were  drawn 
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up,  that  all  attempts  to  break  them  failed,  till 
the  duke,  who  obferved  the  dilcouragement  of 
his  troops,  had  recourfe  to  a  ftratagem,  which 
what  had  happened  before  might  naturally 
fugged.  He  inftruded  his  men  to  feign  a 
flight,  and  many  of  the  Englifh,  believing  it 
real,  purfued  them  again  to  the  plain;  where 
they  turned  on  a  fudden,  and,  furrounding 
thefe  difordered  bands  with  their  cavalry, 
Gul.  Piaav.  killed  them  all  to  a  man.  We  are  told  by  an 
See  aifo  Ord,  ^uthor,  who  was  in  the  camp  of  the  Normans, 
Vit.  p.  501.  that  the  fame  artifice  was  repeated  by  the  duke 
once  more,  and  with  equal  fucceis.  If  this 
be  not  a  miftake,  we  muft  conclude  from  it, 
that  Harold  was  very  incautious,  to  be  drawn 
into  the  fame  fnare  a  fecond  time,  or  rather  a 
third,  (for  though  the  firft  flight  of  the  enemy 
was  not  a  feigned  one,  yet  the  purfuit  had  been 
equally  fatal  to  the  Englifh;)  or,  if  the  fault 
was  not  in  him,  but  arofe  from  an  eagernefs 
which  he  could  not  reftrain,  it  proves  that  his 
difcipline  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
duke.  His  remaining  himfelf,  the  whole  time, 
upon  the  fummitof  the  hill,  together  with  his 
two  brothers,  makes  it  moft  probable,  that 
he  was  aware  of  the  danger,  and  would  have 
'  prevented  his  foldiers  frorii  being  deceived  by 
this  feint,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power.  The 
lofs  he  fuftained  by  it  was  grievous.  His 
forces,  which  the  enemy  had  much  outnum- 
bered before,  were  now  extremely  diminilhed ; 
yet  the  remainder  of  them  kept  their  ranks 
/  unbroken,  animated  by  the  prefence  and  ex- 
•  ample 
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ample  of  their  king,  who  fought  on  foot  the 
whole  day,  and  flew  many  of  the  Normans 
with  his  own  hand.  Nor  did  the  duke  of 
Normandy  expofe  himfelf  lefs  to  all  danger, 
but  had  three  horfes  killed  under  him,  in  the 
courle  of  the  a6tion.  His  foldiers,  incited  by 
thecourageof  their  leader,  fatigued  the  Englifh 
with  frequent,  pertinacious  attacks,  and  galled 
them  with  continual  fhowers  of  arrows;  all 
which  they  fuftained  with  an  invincible  pa- 
tience, fixed  immovably  to  the  fpot  whereon 
they  were  pofted.  Nor  yet  could  the  duke, 
with  all  the  efforts  he  caufed  his  troops  to 
make,  diflblve  their  phalanx  5  fo  that  the 
vidory  rem.ained  undecided  from  nine  in  the 
morning  even  till  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when 
Harold  was  killed  by  the  random  flight  of  an 
arrow,  which,  not  being  fhot,  like  the  reft^ 
up  into  the  air,  but  in  a  lower  and  more  ob- 
lique direction,  pierced  the  ball  of  his  eye, 
and  penetrated  from  thence  into  his  brain. 
The  hearts  of  the  Englifh  now  funk:  they 
began  imir.ediately  to  give  way  in  feveral 
places :  the  Norman  cavalry,  rufhing  in 
through  the  breaches  of  the  phalanx,  made  a 
great  flaughter  of  thofe  who  flood  within  it : 
the  brothers  of  Harold  both  fell  :  the  royal 
fiandard  was  taken.  After  thefe  loffes,  the  • 
whole  array,  entirely  routed  and  difiipated, 
fled  into  the  woods  that  lay  behind  them:  the 
Normans  purfued  them;  but  not  even  in  their 
flight  did  thev  lofe  all  their  courage:  for, 
having  got  into  a  vaiiej^  which   was  full  of  1 
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deep  ditches,  they  bravely  made  a  new  flaud. 
There  had  been  formerly,  in  that  place,  a 
eamp,  well  known  to  them,  but  not  to  the 
enemy:  and  the  entrenchments  being  covered 
with  flirabs  and  bufhes,  many  of  the  Norman 
horfe,  preffing  onwards,  in  the  ardour  of  pur- 
fuit,  fell  headlong  into  them,  while  many 
others  were  killed  by  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 
V.Ord.Vit.  If  we  may  believe  a  contemporary  writer,  who 
p.  501, 502.  i^eard  it  from  fome  who  were  prefent,  they  loft 
in  this  valley  near  fifteen  thoufand  men  :  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  this  number  included 
the  lofs  they  had  fuftained  in  the  battle.  Some 
Norman  barons  of  great  note  were  flahi  in  this 
a6lion  j  and  the  earl  of  Boulogne  was  danger- 
oufly  wounded  by  a  blow  with  a  ftone,  while 
he  was  earneftly  entreating  the  duke  to  retire, 
and  not  hazard  his  perfon  againft  defperate 
men,  whom  the  nature  of  the  place  fo  much 
affifted :  but  that  intrepid  prince,  neither  re- 
garding the  counfel,  nor  the  alarming  exam- 
ple of  the  perfon  who  gave  it,  continued  the 
combat,  till  he  had  driven  them  out  of  this 
flrong  ground,  and  completed  his  vidory. 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  battle  of  Haft- 
ings,  in  which  the  Engliih,  though  defeated, 
Viewed  at  leaft  as  much  valour,  as  thofe  by 
whom  they  were  vanquiihed,  but  lefs  expert- 
nefs  in  the  difcipline  and  art  of  war.  Yet 
their  worftdefecSl:  feems  to  have  been  the  want 
of  a  cavalry  equal  to  that  of  the  Normans.  It 
was  their  great  inferiority  in  this  refped  which 
2  made 
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made  their  purfuit  of  a  flying  enemy  fatal  to 
themfeives.  Neverthelefs,  neither  the  lofs 
they  had  fuffered  in  this  adion,  nor  even  the 
death  of  their  king,  would  have  finifl-ied  the 
war,  if  they  could  have  agreed  under  whofe 
ftandard  they  fhonld  endeavour  to  maintain  it : 
for  we  are  affured,  by  a  contemporary  writer,  V.  Piaaveti* 
that  they  had  a  fleet  of  feven  hundred  (hips  offf^^^"^'  . 

11  -    •  n  Duos,  apud 

war,  adtually  cruizmg  along  the  coalt  between  Duchefne,  p. 
Pevenfey  and  Haftings,  and  mafters  of  the  fea,  ^°i-  ^^'^'  *" 
while  the  navy  of  the  duke  was   fliut  up  in 
thofe  harbours.     It  was  therefore  very  difficult 
for  that  prince  to  receive  any  reinforcements  or 
fupplies ;   and  his  vi£lory  itfelf  had  confiderably 
diminished  his  army.     How  many  of  his  navy 
were   (hips  of  war  we  are  not  well  informed, 
but,  from   the  care  be  took  to  defend   it  by 
fortifications,  one  may  reafonably  prefume  that 
the  ftrength  of  it,  at  leall  at  this  time,  whea 
he  could  not  fpare    any  number  of  his  land- 
forces  to  man  it,  was  iiot  fufficient  to  contend 
with  that  of  the   Englifh.     Winter  was   ap- 
proaching ;  the   Normans  had  no  magazines  5 
and  confequently,  had  the  war  been  protrad:ed 
till  that  leafon,  the  means  of  procuring  fub- 
fifl:ence  for  themfeives  and  their  horfes,  in  aii 
enemy's  country,  could  not  eafily  have  been 
found.     As  the  greater  part  of  Harold's  army 
had  been  compoied  of  fliipendiary  and  inerce- v.  Maimfb. 
Iiary  foldiers,  the  main  ftrensth  of  the  nation,  ^e  geft-^^.eg- 

^\  •       ■    1         iTx"  Xii      1         n  •        Angrl.  1.  111. 

the  provincial  mihtia,  was  itili  almoit  entire,  f,  ,- 
But,  to  ufe  that  flrength  with  effcdt,  another 
leader  was  wanting;^  and  one  able  to  revive  the 
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fpirits  of  the   people.      l^his  might  poffibly 
have  been  done  either  by  Edwin,  or  by  Mor- 
v.Malmfb.    car.     Thofe  earls  had  not  accompanied  Harold 
lAii.  f.'c?*.  &^o   Haftings,  having  been   left,  by  his  orders, 
59.  to  bring  to  London  the  booty  taken  from  the 

Norwegians.  As  foon  as  they  heard  of  his 
death,  they  afpired  to  the  croivn  :  but,  finding 
the  nobility  more  inclined  to  ele6t  Edgar 
Atheling,  they  were  fo  difgufted,  that  they 
prefently  afterwards  withdrew  from  London, 
and  went  into  Northumberland  ;  propofing  to 
a£l,  in  that  country,  as  future  events  (hould  di- 
rect them.  Indeed,  it  is  ftrange,  that  in  fiich 
an  emergency,  one  of  thefe  two  potent  noble- 
men ihould  not  have  been  chofen  to  fupply  the 
lofs  of  Harold,  rather  than  Edgar  Atheling ; 
every  reafon,  which  before  had  determined  the 
-nation  to  deny  the  crown  to  the  latter,  urging 
them  now,  flill  more  forcibly,  to  give  it  to 
one  of  years  and  abilities  equal  to  the  weight 
of  it,,  and  who  had  courage  to  defend  it  in  the 
moft  perilous  circumftances.  But  neither  of 
the  brothers,  nor  any  other  of  the  Englifh  no- 
bility, was  fo  fuperior  to  the  reft  in  the  luftre 
of  his  family,  in  the  ftrengthof  his  alliances, 
or  in  the  fame  of  his  exploits,  as  Harold  had 
been:  and  therefore  the  pride  and  emulation 
of  others  would  not  yield  to  the  exaltation  of 
any  one  of  the  greateft  above  his  peers.  This 
produced  a  difpoiition  in  favor  of  Edgar,  who 
alone  had  any  claim  of  hereditary  right.  And 
they  could  hardly  have  taken  a  better  part,  if, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  had  appointed  a  proper 

guar- 
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guardian,  or  proteSior,  to  affift  him  In  the  go- 
vernment during  his  nonage:    for,  in  order  to 
refill:  fuch  an  enemy,  as  then  was  triumphant 
in  the  midft  of  their  country,  a  delegation  at 
leaft  of  the   royal    authority   to  fome  perfon 
more  mature  in  age  and  capacity  was  undoubt- 
edly neceliary :    but  it  does    not  appear  that 
this  expedient,  to  which  they   had  not  been 
accuftomed,  was  ever  propofed.     Moft  of  theV.  Malmft. 
bi(hops  now  began  to   avow  an  inclination  to^*"^   •57- 
receive  the  duke  of  Normandy,  whofe  preten- 
fions  had  been  graced  with  the  approbation  of 
the  pope;  and  the  temporal  lords,  being  dif- 
abled,  by  this  unhappy   diffenfion,  from  fup- 
porting  the    choice    which    they  had    haftily 
made,    were   doubtful  and  fluctuating  in  ail 
their  meafures.     Little  time  to  deliberate  was 
allowed  them  by  the  duke.     Very  foon  after 
his    vidlory   over    Harold,  he  befieged   Dover  V.  Piaaven. 
caftle,  in   order  to  facilitate  a  communication  |f^' ^"^'  ^* 
with   France   and  Flanders,  as  well  as  to  pro-  20^. 
vide  againft  any  change  of  fortune,  by  leaving P"^*^^^*  ^^'^^'* 
behind  him  no  fortrefs  Vv^hich  could   obftruS      ^n.  o 
his  retreat.     The  place  was  crowded  with  fol- 
diers;   but  fuch  confternation  had  feized  them, 
that  they  furrendered  it  to  him  without  refilt- 
ance  j  and,  when  he  had  taken  it,  he  added  to 
its    fortifications  fuch    works  as    he   thought 
wanting.     This  detained  him  eight  days,  dur- 
ing  which   a  dyfentery,    produced  by  an  in- 
temperate  ufe  of  the   meat   and   water  there, 
deftroyed  many  of  his  foldiers,  and  a  greater 
number  was  left  fick  at   his  departure  from 
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thence,  which  he  would  not  delay  any  longer, 
as  he  well  knew  the  neceffity  of  following 
clofely  the  blow  he  had  given,  and  attacking 
the  capital  before  it  had  leifure  to  recover  fronx 
its  terror.     Not   far  from  Dover  he  was  met 
by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  who  fwore  fealty  to  him,  and  gave  him 
hoftages.  No  obftacle  therefore  remaining,  he 
purfued  his  march  towards  London,  with  the 
greateft  expedition  ;  but  was  feized  on  his  way 
with  a  violent  fit  of  Iicknefs.     His  friends  were 
much   alarmed;   yet,    fearing  that  his   army 
might  be   ill  fupplied  with  provifions   in  the 
place  where  he  fickened,  and  that  any  flop  at 
this  time  would  greatly  hurt  his  affairs,  infirm 
as  he  was   he  went  on,  till  he  came  within  a 
little  diftance  from   London.    A  vaft  number 
of  foldiers  had  repaired  to  that  city,  after  the 
battle  of  Haftings,  from  all  parts  of  England, 
who,  together  with  the  citizens  and  the  nobi- 
lity allembled  there,  might  have  long  defended 
it,  and  have  given   time  to  the  reft  of  their 
countrymen  to   arm  and  recover  their  fpirits : 
but  fuch  was  the  impreffion  which  the  death 
of  their  king,  and  the  difcomfiture  of  his  ar- 
V.Piaave|i.  ii-^y^  had  made  on  their  minds,  that  a  very  nu- 
merous body  of  them,  which  had  fallied  out 
from  the  fuburbs,  to  attack  an  advanced  party 
of  five  hundred  Norman  horfe,  was  repulfed 
with  great  lofs;  and  all  the  buildings  on  that 
fide  of  the   river  were  burnt.     After    this  ac-r 
tion,  the  duke,  finding   no  enemy  to  oppofe 
him,  proceeded  along  the  fouthern  banks  qf 
'  the 
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the  Thames  as  high  as  to  Walllngford,  and 
paffing  over  it  there  turned  eaftwards,  with  an 
intention  to  naarch  through  Middlefex,  and 
afliiuJt  London  on  that  fide,  which  was  not  fe- 
cured  by  the  river.  Stigand  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  being  averfe  to  the  Normans, 
and  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  had  con- 
curred with  the  nobihty  in  their  defire  of 
placing  Edgar  Atheling  on  the  throne,  againft 
the  will  of  his  brethren:  but,  feeing  no  longer 
any  hope  of  fupporting  that  eledion,  he  went 
and  renounced  it,  by  fubmittuig  himfelf  ta 
William;  which  example  was  foon  followed 
by  all  the  temporal  lords  affociated  with  himiV.Ord.Vi'tat 
and  when  the  duke  came  in  fip'ht  of  London,  J:"'*  P*  ^°^' 
the  chier  mhabitants  or  that  city  lurrendered 
it  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  hoftages  he  re- 
quired to  fecure  thtir  fidelity.  Lailly,  Edgar 
himfelf,  finding  in  his  mind  no  refources 
againft  the  ill  ftate  of  his  fortune,  delivered  up 
to  William  his  perfon  and  kingdom.  Thus 
ended  the  government  of  the  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, two  hundred  and  thirty  feven  years  after 
the  uniting  of  the  heptarchy,  and  fix  hundred 
und  feventeen  after  the  landing  of  Hengifl  and 
Jiorfa,  their  firft  leaders  or  princes. 

William  received  Edgar  Atheling  with  the 
fiireft  appearances  of  regard  and  affedHon  ;  and 
fo  far  was  he  frcm  grounding  his  own  title  to 
the  crown  upon  a  luppoied  right-  of  coi^qucjly 
that  he  ufed  his  utmoil  endeavours  to  eftabliili 
the  notion  of  his  being  hetr  to  Kmg  Edward^ 
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from  the   appointment  of  that   monarch.     The 
Englifh  nobles   and  prelates  who  had  recon- 
ciled themfelyes  to  him,   and  the  chief  citizens 
of  London,-  adopting  this  notion,  entreated 
him  to  be  crowned  without  delay  j    which,   at 
firft,  he  feemed  to  decline,  objefting,  that  peace 
"^'^%^f?T'     was  not  yet  fettled,  and  declaring,    that  he  de- 
i:>ucis,p.'2o^.fi'^^  the  tranquilliiy  of  the  kingdom  more  than  the 
crown:   words  very  difterent  from  the  language 
of  a  conqueror,  and  proper  to  allay  the  fears  of 
thofe,  who  dreaded  the  violence  of  a  military 
government.  But  confidering  afterwards,  that, 
in  confequence  of  his  being  crowned   king,  all 
perfons   would    be    more    afraid  of  rebelling 
againft  him,  and  more  eafily  crufhed  if  they 
A.  D.  1066.  (ji(j^   j^e   yielded   to   the  importunities    of  the 
Englifh   and  Normans,  and  was   crowned  in 
Weftminfter-abbey  on  Chriftmas-day  of  the 
P"'<^^^''P-205' year  one  thoufand  and    fixty-(ix,  not  without 
Orderic.  Vit.  ^he  appearance  and  form  of  an  elecTiion,  or  free 
Liii.p. 503.  acknovvdedgement  of  his  claim:  for  the  arch- 
bifhopofYork   and  the    bifhop  of  Coutance, 
who  officiated  in  the  ceremony,  feparately  de- 
manded of  the  nobility,  prelates,  and   people 
of  both  nations,  who  were  prefent  and  aflifting, 
whether  they  confented  that  he  Jhould  reign  over 
them  f  and,  with  joyful  acclamations,  they  an- 
fwered,  that  they  did.     Before  he  afcended  the 
V. Piclav.et  throHc,   he  made  a  compact  with  his  new  fub- 
fubann.'icST.j^'^s,  by  hib   coronation  oath,   the  fame  wit '1 
Libr.  Eiieni.  that  of  tlie  Saxou  kings.     Nor  did  he  imme- 
Eibi  Cottou.  ^-      J      violate  this    folemn   enoaaement :  but 
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ferred  great  favors  on  the  Englifh,  till  fotne, 
who  had  not  yet  fubmitted  to  his  government, 
particularly  Edwin  and  Morcar,  whofe  power 
he  feared  the    moft,  voluntarily  came  in,  and 
paid  him  obedience.     He  alio  encouraged  in- 
termarriages between  the  Normans  and  Eng- 
lifh  ;  and   feemed  to  wifli  to  make  them  one 
people.     So  that,  although   he  had  really  no 
right  to  the  crown  when   he  firft  claimed   it, 
he  may  be  faid  to  have  acquired  one,  after  the 
death  of  Harold,  from  the  confent  of  the  na- 
tion, given  chearfuUy,  and  Vv^ith  marks  of  mu- 
tual  kindnefs  and  affection    between  him  and 
bis  fubje£ts.     Indeed  he  foon  aftervv^ards  con- 
fifcated  the  efliates   of  all  the  Englifh  who  had 
fought  againft  him  at  Haftings,  and  gave  them 
to  the  Normans  or  other  foreigners  in  his  fer- 
vicej  an  a6l  of  injuftice,  but  coloured  with  the 
fpecious  pretence  of  a  legal  proceeding ;   Ha- 
rold's election  being  called  ufurpation,    and  his 
adherents  accounted  rebels  to  William  their  fo- 
n)ereig7i:  which  opinion,    however  groundlefs, 
was  then  wjlely  taken  up  and  admitted  by  the 
nation,  that  England  might  appear  to   be  go- 
verned by  this  prince  under  the  fair  and  peace- 
ful title  of  a  lawful  (ucceffion,  and  not  under 
one  fo  deftru6live  to  all  liberty  as   that  of  con- 
queji.     Nor  were  the    forfeitures  due   to   him 
for  this  fuppofed  treaibn,  or  any  other  penalties 
incurred-  by  the  guilt  of  it  in  the  fenle  of  thePi^^aven.  p, 
law,  extended  a!iy  further,  at  the  beginning  of  ^°^' 
his  reign,  than  to  thole  who  had  adually  op- 
pofed  him  in  arms.    This    was  ail  the  indul- 
gence 
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gence  he  could  fhew  to  the  Englifli  without 
paffing  a  general  act    of  grace  and  oblivion  ; 
from  which  he  was  hindered  by  the   promife 
he  had  made  to  all  the  chiefs  of  his  army,  that 
he  would,  if  victorious,  reward  their  fervices 
in  this  war  with  lands  and  honors  in  England. 
Thefe    confifcations   enabled  him  to  perform 
that  promife  in  part ;  but  many  more  were  ftill 
wanting,  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  foreigners,  as,  not  being  willing  to  rely 
upon  the  Enghlh,  he  thought  it  neceflary  to 
retain  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  fupport  of  his 
power.     That   want  was   fupplied  by  federal 
infurredions  and   confpiracies  againft  his  go- 
See  Hen.  of  vernment,    to  which   the  nobility  of  England 
?fi"^"G'^ri  ^^^^  afterwards  driven  by  the  iniquity  of  his 
Orderic.  Vit.*  minifters,  whofe  guilt  he  took  on  hirnfelf  by 
l.iv.  iub  ann.pjjyjj-,p-  ^^q  regard  to  the  juft  complaints  of  his 

p.  659.  lUUjCis^La. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  was  yet   uncon- 

quered.     Though  they  had  fubmitted   to  the 

government  of  a  foreigner,  they  would  noten- 

V.  Ord.  Vit.  dure  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant.     But  their  attempts 

^^•b^""-^°67' to  recover  their  liberty  were  tumultuary,  and 

'  ^°  ^*  void    of  counfel  or  union,  ill    concerted,    ill 

timed,  and  weakly  managed.  The  king,  on  the 

contrary,  was  vigilant,  prudent,  well  ferved  by 

his  oiTicers,  yet  continually  attending  to    his 

bufinels  himfelf,    indefatigable  in  labour,  fe- 

rene  in  danger,  and  as  formidable  by  hispol.cy 

as   by   his    arms.      There   is    no  method    to 

render  a  tyranny  fecure  and  ftrong  which  he 

did  not  put  in  pradice,  eilabliihing  garrifons 

of 
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of  foreign  troops  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
bridling  the  towns  with  forts  and  caftles,  gain* 
ing  to  his  iide  the  braveft  of  his  enemies  by- 
pardons  and  favors,  if  they  w^ould  fubmit  to 
his  defpolifm ;  and  deftroying  the  reft,  without 
mercy;  fometim.es  emplcying  the  moft  gene*- 
rous  clemency,  fometimes  the  moft terrible  and 
barbarous  oruelty,  as  he  thought  they  would 
beft  conduce  to  ferve  his  ends. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  this  reign  Edgar  Athe-See  Maimfb. 
ling  was  perfuaded  to  fly  into  Scotland,  where  £  "g  ^    *  * 
he    was    received  with   cordial   friendfhip   by  Florent.  Wi- 
Malcolm  Canmore,  who  foon  afterwards  mar-  gomfubaun. 

•11       iiN/T  1-rn  1-  Io68et  1073. 

ried  the  lady  Margaret,  his  inter,  and,  in  con- s.  Duneim. 
cert  with  the  Englifh,  endeavoured  to  placef"^a""-^°7» 
him  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.     He  was^*^  ^^'^^' 
alio  aided  by  troops,  which  his  party  obtained 
for  him  from  Sueno  the  Second,  king  of  Den- 
mark.    But  this   confederacy   ferved  only   to 
increafe   |he  calamities  of  the  miferable  Eng- 
lilh,  whoexafperated  a  tyranny  they  could  not 
fubdue:    all   their   efforts  were   baffled;     and 
Malcolm,  being  afraid  that  he  might  lofe  his 
own  kingdom,  was  forced  to  fue  for  a  peace, 
and  do  homage  to  William.     Edgar,  who  was 
of  a  temper  which  feit  more  uneafinefs  in  con- 
tending with  adveriity    than  fubmitting  to  a 
meannefs,  entered  again  into  a  treaty  with  that 
monarch,  or  (as  fome  authors  fay)  yielded  him- 
felf  up   without  conditions:    but  it  is  more 
probat>le  that  he  had  at  leaft  an  aflurance  of  a 
pardon.    William  received  him  with  kindnefs, 
thinking  him  rather  an  object  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt. 
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V.  Ord.Vit.  tempt,  than  of  vengeance  or  fear.  But  he  did 
io6*8etio7o*.  "^^  a6t  in  the  fame  manner  with  Edwin  and 
Morcar.  To  the  former  of  theie  earls  he  had 
promifed  to  give  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage, when  firfl:  the  two  brothers  capitulated 
with  him.  Yet  though,  by  performing  that 
promife,  he  would  have  endeared  himfelf 
greatly  to  the  Englifh,  and  promoted  an  union 
between  them  and  the  Normans,  which  ought 
to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  his  policy, 
he  broke  his  word.  Provoked  at  this,  and  at 
the  wrongs  and  complaints  of  their  country- 
men, they  made  fome  motions  towards  a  re- 
volt, in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  fixty-eight: 
but  they  a<5led  too  haftily :  for  the  foreign  fuc- 
cours,  they  expe(5ted,  not  being  ready  to  join 
them,  and  William  advancing  upon  them, 
they  laid  down  their  arms;  in  confequence  of 
which  he  was  feemingly  reconciled  to  them, 
and  they  were  continued  in  their  earldoms. 
He  knew  better  v^^hen  to  pardon  than  they  did 
when  to  rebel.  The  next  year  there  was  a 
great  infurre6lion  of  the  Engli(h,  ftrengthened 
by  the  affiftance  of  Scotland  and  Denmark. 
Gratitude  to  the  king  for  his  late  clemency  to 
them  prevented  Edwin  and  Morcar  from  tak- 
ing any  part  in  this  revolt ;  which  if  they  had 
done,  it  might  have  turned  the  fcale  againfl: 
him.  Such  a  conduct,  they  flattered  them- 
felves,  would  gain  his  afFedLion:  but  it  is  hard 
to  remove  the  jealoufy  of  a  tyrant;  and  they 
who  are  the  objects  of  it  can  never  be  fafe,  un- 
lefs  by  dethroning  him,  or  leaving  his  king- 
dom. 
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dom.  Morcar,  finding  hi mfelffufpeded,  and 
fearing  imprifonment,  retired  for  fafety  to  the 
iile  of  Ely,  which  the  king  having  befieged, 
hefurrendered  himfelf  to  him,  upon  affurances 
of  good  treatment  from  fome  who  were  com- 
mlffioned  to  negotiate  with  him :  but  in  breach 
of  that  promife  he  was  thrown  into  prifon. 
His  brother  Edwin,  having  in  vain  implored 
the  aid  of  the  Wellli  and  the  Scotch,  as  well 
as  of  the  now-difpirited  EngliOi,  and  no  longer 
hoping  to  continue  with  lafety  in  England, 
endeavoured  to  efcape  into  Scotland,  but  was 
killed  in  his  flight  by  the  perfidious  hands  of 
three  of  his  moft  intim.ate  and  trufled  friends. 
His  character  was  fo  amiable,  that  the  Nor- 
mans themfelves  bewailed  his  death ;  and  when 
the  traitors  who  murdered  him,  expeding  a 
great  reward,  brought  his  head  to  the  king,  he 
wept,  as  Ccefar  did  overPompey's,  andinftantly 
baniflied  them  from  his  realm.  Morcar  re- 
mained in  ftrid"  cuftody,  till  a  death-bed 
repentance,  taking  off  the  glofs  which  policy 
had  thrown  upon  injuftice  and  perfidy,  in- 
duced the  king  to  fet  him  free.  But  as  foon  as 
that  monarch  was  dead,  and  William  Rufus 
returned  to  England,  the  latter  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  deprive  him  again  of  his  liberty, 
for  fear  the  Englifh  Hiould  incline  to  make 
him  their  fovereign;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  ever  releafed  from  that  con^ne- 
ment.* 

The  Engliihman,  whom  William  the  Firfl 
mod  confided  in  and  favoured,  was  WaitheofF, 

eldell: 
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eldeft  fon  to  Siward  earl  of  NorthumberlarKJ, 
famous  for  his  victory  over  the  tyrant  of  Scot- 
W^\"'nfi^    land,  Macbeth.  This  nobleman  had  performed 
f.  58,*  59.*     fuch  extraordinary  alliens  of  valour,    in  de- 
fending  the  caftle  of  York  befieged  by   the 
Normans,  that  the  king's   anger  againft  the 
rebel  was  changed  into  efteem  and  afFe6lion 
for  the  ioldier  ;  infomuch  that,  being  defirous 
to  attach  him  to  his  fervice,  he  not  only  par- 
doned him,  but  gave  him  in  marriage  the  lady 
Judith,  his  niece,  and  with  her  the  two  earl- 
doms of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton,  be- 
iides  that  of  Northumberland,  which  hisfathef 
had  enjoyed.     Yet,   after  having  received  all 
thefe   favors,  the  higheft  that  a  prince  could 
confer  on  a  fubjedl,  he  was  involved  in  a  con- 
fpiracy  with  Radulph  de  Guader,  earl  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  and  Roger  earl  of  Hereford^ 
who,  upon  fbme  difcontent  againll:  the  king, 
of  which  we  have  not  a  clear  account,  plotted 
together  to  dethrone  him,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  while  he  was  detained  out  of  Eng- 
V.  Flor.  Wi-  land  by  his  foreign  affairs.     According  to  mofl 
^^im  e't  Ho- ^^  ^"^  hiflorians,  Waltheoffwas  drawn  in,  to 
veden,  fub     confent  to  this  rebellion,  when  he  was  heated 
ann.  1074,    with  winc,  in  the  riot  of  a  feaft,  which  the 
Mainiib.  ut    'C^rl  of  Hereford  made  on  the  marriage  of  his 
fapra.  fifter  with   Radulph  de   Guader.     But    they 

would  hardly  have  ventured  to  open  them- 
felves,  with  fo  unguarded  a  freedom,  to  one 
whom  the  flrongeft  obligations  of  alliance  and 
gratitude  bound  fo  fall;  to  the  king,  if  they 
had  not  before  been  well  aflivred  of  his  difpo- 

fitioii 
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fition  to  join  them  :  which  makes  me  believe  Y-^-Hun- 
what   is  affirmed    by  Flenry  of  Huntingdon,  ^"^jj/^J^^l* 
that  the  counlels   of  WaltheofF  induced  the  K.eg.  ann.  9. 
earl  of  Norfolk  to  this  raili  undertaking.   From 
what  motives  he  gave  thofe  counfels  it  is  hard 
to  conceive;  unlefs  a  paffionate  defire  of  free- Vid.  aufto- 
iiig  his  country  from  the  tyranny  it  groaned  [^^  ^"^^°^  "^ 
under   overcame  in  his   mind  the  fenfe  of  allchron.  Sax. 
other  duties,  how  facred   foever,  and  even  alK'^^bann.  1075. 
reftraints  of  prudence.     But  that  heroic  enthu-  fubannliVvs! 
(iafm,  if  he  was  pofTelTed  with  it,  lofl  its  power 
over  his  mind  before  the  confpiracy  was  ripe 
for  execution.     Whether  he  feared  that  fome 
of  the  company,  in  whofe  prefence  it  had  been 
too  indifcreetly  divulged,    fhould  betray  it  to 
William,    or    whether  he   was  really  flruck 
with    remorfe,  he  went  and  difcovered    it  to 
Lanfranc  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  who  ex- 
horted him  to  go  immediately  to  the  king,  and 
impeach  the    confpirators.     He  did  fo,    but 
concealed  from   him  his  own  confent  to   the 
treafon.     In  the  mean  while,  his  confederates, 
finding  themfelves  detedled,  took  up  arms  in 
their  counties:  but  this  hafty   rifing  was  fub- 
dued,  without  any  difficulty,  by    the  king's 
minifters,  in  his  abfence.     When  that  prince 
returned  into  England,    he  received  informa- 
tion of  the  ffiare  that  Earl  Waltheoff  had  in 
the  confpiracy,  whereupon  he  ordered  him  to 
be  arrelled.     Radulph  de  Guader  had  efcaped 
by  flying  out   of  the   kingdom:    but  the  eari 
of  Hereford  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonmenti  the  memory  of  his  father,  Wil- 
liam's 
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Ham's  favourite  fervant,  faving  him  from  a 
worfe  punilhment,  which  the  other  confpira- 
tors  fuffered  by  fentence  of  law.  The  king 
feemed  difpofed  even  to  grant  him  his  hberty 
after  a  fhort  confinement,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
his  kindnefs,  fent  him  a  rich  prefent  of  gar^ 
roents  from  his  own  wardrobe:  but  he  threw 
them  into  the  fire :  upon  which  the  angry 
monarch  fwore  that  he  w^ould  never  releale 
him,  and  kept  his  oath.  WaltheofF  was  be- 
headed, notwithftanding  the  merit  of  the  dif- 
covery  he  had  made.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  his  wife,  being  grown  weary  of  him,  was 
the  caufe  of  his  death,  by  giving  an  evidence 
V.  Malrafb.  to  her  uncle  which  aggravated  his  fault.  The 
wtfupr^.  treafon  he  had  committed  was  alledged  as  an 
argument  for  excluding  all  his  countrymen 
from  any  offices  of  power  or  truft:  though 
the  earl  of  Hereford's  perfidy  would  have  been 
as  good  a  reafon  for  excluding  all  Normans. 
Earl  Coxo,  an  Englifliman,  had  been  fo  faith- 
ful to  William,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the 
hands  of  fome  of  his  own  vaflkls,  becaufe  he 
would  not  join  with  them  in  taking  up  arms 
Idem,  1.  ill.  againft  the  governmeiit;  and  in  the  third  year 
deW.i.f,  58,  of  that  king,  when  the  fons  of  Harold,  with 
^^'  forces  from  Denmark  and  Ireland,  had  landed 

in  England,  they  were  vigoroufly  oppofed  by 
an  army  of  EngUili,  under  the  condud  of  £d- 
noth,  who  had  been  mader  of  the  horfe  to 
their  father,  and  vi^ho  loft  his  Hfe  in  the  adion. 
William  was  alfo  ferved  very  faithfully  by  that 
people,    in  fome  foreign  wars,  which  I  fiiall 

lay 
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fay  more  of  hereafter.  It  mud:  ho^vever  l)e 
confelfed,  that  VValtheoft's  ingratitude  might 
naturally  fuggeft  to  that  prince  more  cantion 
and  diffidence,  with  refped  to  thsir  nobility  ; 
though  It  cannot  juftify  his  withdrawing  from 
them  all  favor  and  trufl  in  the  government  of 
their  country. 

Euftace  earl  of  Boulo";ne,\vho  had  fouo;lit.^''"'|:7'^-'' 
tinder    his  oroers    at  the    battle  or  ilaitings,  1067. 
quarrelled  with   him  foon   afterv/ards,  and  at- 
tempted  to  furprize  Dover  caftle,  in  concert 
with  the  Englifli  of  the  county  of  Kent,  who, 
having  been  the  firft  to  fubmit  to  his  govern- 
ment, were  alfo  the  firil:  to  relift  his  tyranny. 
But  the  enterprize  failed,  and  he  was   eaiily 
reconciled   to  the   earl   of   Boulogne,    whole 
enmity  might  have  proved  troublefome,   and 
dangerous    to    him,  had    it   continued :    that 
town  being  very  commodioufly  iituated  to  af- 
fift  infurredions  in  Kent   and  other  counties 
adjacent  to  London,  while  his  arms  were  em- 
ployed, as  they  often  were,  in  the  north.  And 
if,  by  the  encouragement  of  fuch  a  foreign  aid, 
the  capital  had  revolted,  he  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to    prevent  a  general  defeclion  of 
the  whole    nation.     Senfible  of   this  he  go- 
verned that  city  with  a  gentle    hand,  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  affedlions  of  the  citizens, 
and  granted  a  charter,  confirming  to  them  the 
benefit  of  their  ancient   immunities,  cuftoms, 
and  laws,  with  a  promife  of  his  royal  protec- 
tion ;  which  had  fo  good  an  efe6t,  that  they 
Vol.  J,  E  never 
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never  would  engage  in  any  rebellion  or  treafon 
againfl:  him,  but  by  their  fidelity  contributed 
gieatJy  to  the  maintenance  of  his  govern- 
ment. 
See?'iaimfb._  The  cncmy  of  whofe  power  he  feemed  to 
de W.I.  1. m. j^g  moft  afraid,  and  who  indeed,  if  he  had  ex- 

I.    ^O,   GO-  '  , 

See  alio  Poll-  ccutcd  the  fchemes  he  had  formed,  might 
t^n.  Hill.  have  fhaken  his  throne,  v/as  Canute  the 
Fourth,  king  of  Denmark.  This  prince, 
having  fucceeded  to  Harold  his  brother  in  the^ 
year  one  thoufand  and  eighty,  and  being  of  a, 
warm  and  enterprizlng  fpirit,  refolved  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, which  he  claimed  by  right  of  inheritance 
from  Canute  the  Great.  During  the  whole 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confelibr,  Denmark  had 
been  fo  agitated  with  inteftine  diflenfions, 
that  its  fovereigns  had  no  leifure  to  think  of 
this  ifland.  It  has  been  mentioned  before, 
that,  upon  the  firft  alarm  of  the  Norman  inva- 
fion,  Sueno  the  Second  affifted  Harold  with  a 
body  of  troops;  which  fliews  that  he  had 
then  no  defign  of  purfuing  the  claim  of  his 
predecelTors ;  and  though,  when  the  Englifh 
took  up  arms  againfl  William,  he  fent  a  great 
force  to  join  the  malecontents,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  had  any  other  purpofe,  than  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Harold,  his  relation  and 
friend  ;  for  all  his  confederates,  both  Engiifli 
and  Scotch,  unanimoufly  intended  to  fet  the 
crown  of  Eng-land  on  the  head  of  Ed2;ar  Athe- 
ling;  but,  whatever  his  view  might  be,  he 
was  very  ill  ferved  by  the  generals  he  employed 

ill 
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in  this  expedition,  and  alfo  in  another,  pofieiior 
to  this;   both  enterprizes  having  been  defeated, 
not    by  the  fteel,    but  the  goid  of  William, 
who  corrupted  the  leaders.     Canute,  the  foil 
of  Sueno,  had   ferved   therein  as  a  volunteer, 
though   he  was  then  too  young   for  the  chief 
command.     As    he    knew    that    the  Englifh 
were  exceedingly  difcontented,  and  could   no 
longer  retain  their  attachment  to  Edgar  Athe- 
ling,   who  had  fo  meanly  given  up  his  preten- 
lions,  he  flattered    himleit,  and   perhaps  was 
afliired    by    a    fecret   intelligence  with   many 
among  them,   that  they  would  lubmit  to  his 
gov^ernment,  if,  being  now  king  of  Denmark, 
he  would  aliiil:  them  to  fliake  off  the  tyranny 
of  the  Normans.     He  was  alfo  Simulated  to 
this  attempt  by  Robert  earl  of  Flanders,   fur- 
named   Le    Frifon,    whofe   daughter   he  had  See  Lambert, 
married,  and  who,  thoup-h  brother  in  law  toS^^"''^'^^ 
William,  deiired  his  deitrudion.     The  caufe  Germanic. 
of  fo   bitter  enmity  between  them  was  this.  ■^^''^'"^'^' ^'^"' 
Robert   was    the  fecond    fon  of  Baldwin  the  '  ^^' 
Fifth,  and  during  his  father's  life  had  acquired 
the  government  of  the  earldom  of  Frielland, 
which  then    comprehended  the    provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  by  marrying  the  widow 
of  the   laft  earl :  but   the  elder  fon,  w^ho  had 
fucceeded  to  Baldwin  in  Flanders,  and  was  the 
(ixth  earl  of  that  name,  made  war  upon  Ro- 
bert, either  out  of   ambition   to  annex  thofe 
contiguous  dominions  to  his  own,  or  inftigated 
by  a  perfonal  rancour  againft  him  :  in  which 
unnatural  quarrel  being  defeated  and  flain,  he 
.  E  2  left 
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left  two  minor  fons,  whom  he  had  by  his  w'lli 
recommended  to  the  care  of  Philip,  king  of 
France,  his  coufin  german,    and  of  Willianl 
Fitz-oihorn,  earl  of   Hereford.     This  noble- 
man was  of  a  family  allied  to  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  and  of  a  fpirit  as  courageous  as 
that  of  his  mafter,  having  been  the  firit  of  his 
counfellors    who    advifed   him    to  purfue  his 
claim  upon    England,  and  the  man  to  whofe 
affiftance  he  was  chiefly  obliged  for  his  fuccefs 
in  that  attempt.    Thele  fervices  were  rewarded 
with  the    earldom  of   Hereford,    the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  and  the  firfl  place  in  the  adminiflratioa 
Malmfb.  de    q{  England  and  Normandy  ;  but  he  now  enter- 
f  ro!  '"''     tained    ftill  higher  views    of   ambition,  pro- 
Flor.Wigorn.pofing  to  marry  the  widow  of   Baldwin  the 
^^^^.^"."•^y?^!' Sixth,  who  was,  in  her  own  right,  countefs  of 
k  iv.  p.'526.'  Hainault.    Fired  with  that  hope,  he  mod  wil- 
lingly undertook  the  defence  of  her  fon,  the 
young  earl  of  Flanders,  againft  his  uncle,  who, 
being  affifted  by  a  league  with  the  emperor, 
and  by  a  confiderable  faction  of  the  Flemings 
themfelves,  had  invaded  that  earldom.     But, 
expofing  himfelf  too  incautioufly,  he  fell  into 
an    ambufh,    and,    after  having  fought  very 
bravely,  was  killed  in  the  action,  together  with 
the  prince  he  came  to  aid.     His  death  was  a 
moft  fenfible  grief  to  his  mafter,  who  loved 
him  from  the  fympathy  that  there  was  in  their 
minds,  being  too  great  himfelf  to  take  um- 
brage at  the  greatnefs  of  a  fervant,  in  whom 
he  had  always  found  gratitude,  fidelity,  and 
obedience;  but  the  Englifli  were  glad;  for  of 
....  -  them 
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them  he  had  been  a  very  cruel  oppreflbr,  a^t-O^'-^-'^^if-i-iv. 
ing  in   his    office   of  Judiciary    of  England,  ^*i°''' ■^"^* 
efpecially  when  the  king  was  out  of  the  realm*  Huntingd.  m 
more  like  a  general  giving  laws  to  the   con- ^"^^^'^•^' 
quered,   than  a  chief  magiftrate  adminiftering 
juftice  to  his  fellow  fubjecls.     They  now  had 
the  confolatlon  to  fee  this  great  inftruraent  of 
tyrannical  power  cut  off  at  once  in  all  the 
pride   of   his   fortune ;    which   foothed   their 
lefentments,    and    looked    as   if   divine  ven- 
geance had  done  tliem  that  juftice  they  could 
not    obtain    for    themfelves.     The    king   of 
France,  who  had  concurred  with  the  countefs 
of  Hainault  in  calling;  Fitz-olborn  to  affift  the 
earl   of  Flanders,  his  ward,  upon  their  being 
thus  flain  together,  was  perfuaded  by  Robert, 
an  artful  man,  to  marry  his  daughter  in  law 
Bertha,  and  confirm  him  in  the  polTeffion  of 
the  earldom  of  Flanders.    The  countefs,  who 
faw  her  furviving  fon  made  a  facrifice  to  this 
agreement,    implored  the  prote6tion  of  Wil- 
liam ;  whofe  magnanimity,  which  in  this  in- 
flance   he   feems   to   have    chiefly   confulted, 
prevailed  with  him  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  his 
nephew.  Robert,  out  of  revenge,  and  to  fecure 
himfelf  thoroughly  againft  that  king,  inftigatedA.  D.  io8_ff 
liis  fon  in  law,  Canute,  to  attack  him  in  Eng- 
land, offering  to  fupport  the  attempt  with  the 
whole    flrength    of    his    powerful    earldoms. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Canute'sMalmfb.de 
ambition   than   fuch    a   propofal.      Meafures  ^- ^- ^' "^» 
i)eing   accordingly  concerted   between   them, 
the  Danilh  monarch  provided  a  fleet  of  above 
E  3  a  thou- 
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a  tlioiifand  fhips,  to  which  his  confederate  was 

able  to  join  fix  hundred  more.     It  does  not 

appear  what   number  of  troops  they  intended 

to  embark,  nor  how  many  of  their  veiTels  were 

fhips  of  war:  but  WilUam  was  fo  alarmed  at 

their  enterprize,  that,  in  addition  to  the  mili- 

Ingulph.  p.    tary  force  of  his  kingdom,  he  hired  foreign 

'^''^'  mercenaries  from   all  parts  of  Europe,  as  far 

even  as  Spain,  and  brought  a  vaft  army  of  them 

over  into  England,  to  defend  him  againft  this 

formidable,  intended  invaiion.     He  had  indeed 

lufficlent  reafon  to  expeft  the  revolt  of  niany 

of  his  fubje^ls,  efpecially  thofe  of  Danilh  race; 

nor  could  he  be  certain  that  they  would  not  be 

See  Elnoth.    affifted  by  the  Welfh  and  the  Scotch.     But  he 

de  vitaCa-    ^^,^g  dchvered  from  the  danger  he  fo  muc'i  ap- 

A.  D.  1086.  prehended,  by  civil  difturbances  arifing  in  Den- 

v.Torfeum,  mark,  which  in  the  followino;  year,  one  thou- 

Cnintham,       r       ^  ^      ■    ■>  r  r  i      \  ^  r 

l^ntanum,    i^i-od  and  cignty  iix,  occalioned  the  murder  or 
Hill.  Dan      Canute,  who  fell  a  vi6lim  to  the  defire  he  had 
Ihev/n,    with    more  zeal  than  difcretion,    of 
forcing  his  people  to  the  payment  of  tythes, 
and  was  on  that  account    reputed  a  martyr, 
fuppofed  to  work  miracles,  and  canonized  by 
fTii^de'o5i.  I^ome,     William  of  Malmfbury  fays,  that  he 
i.  A.  f.  60.   had  impofed  heavy  fines  on  fome  of  his  nobles, 
becaufe  he  fufpected  their  wives  of  having  by 
witchcraft  raifed  contrarv  winds  and  ftorms,  to 
prevent  his  fleet  from  failing  to  England,  and 
had  fent  his  brother  Olaus  a  prifoner  to  Flan- 
.  ders  on  the  fame  charge.     The  fuperftition  of 

the  country  and  the  character  of  the  man  ren- 
der  this  very  credible  :    and  the    infcription 

found 
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bund  on  his  tomb  at  Odenfee,  in  the  year 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty  two,  afcribes  liis 
murder  to  his  zeal  for  the  Chrijlian  religion  and 
love  of  jufilce  J  by  which,  undoubtedly,  his 
difpute  with  his  fubjedts  upon  the  bufinefs  of 
tythes,  and  vehement  purfuit  of  that  point 
againd  their  oppolition,  mull:  be  underftood  to 
be  meant  ;  with,  perhaps,  fome  allulion  alfo 
to  thefe  orofecutions. 

Among  the  many  grievances  complained  of 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Firft,  none  gave 
more  uneaiinefs  than  the  inhuman  feverlty  of 
his  foreft  laws.  It  was  fome  excufe  for  other 
hard  and  unpopular  a6ls,  that  they  appeared 
to  be  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  his  govern- 
ment, or  had  at  leaft  a  political  expediency  in  , 
them;  but  by  this  he  difgufted  the  Englifh 
and  even  the  Norman  gentry,  befides  opprefl- 
ing  the  people,  and  impoverifhing  the  country, 
without  any  benefit  to  himfelf.  He  ought  to 
have  known  that  men  are  often  more  irritated 
by  an  ungracious  reftraint  on  their  pleafures, 
elpecially  thofe  which  cuftom  has  rendered 
almofl  neceffary  to  them,  than  by  greater  op- 
preffions  in  more  weighty  matters ;  and  that 
the  moft  politic  princes  have  been  particu- 
larly deiirous  of  employing  their  people  in 
fports  and  amufements,  with  a  view  to  take  off* 
their  thoughts  from  prying  too  clofely  into 
the  government,  or  gloomily  brooding  over 
their  own  difcontents.  This  was  a  caution 
very  proper  in  his  fituation,  and  his  having 
paid  no  regard  to  it  feems  to  have  been  a  con- 
E  4                        iiderable 
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fiderable  error  in  judgement :  or  rather  it  is  a 
proof  that  his  pailion  for  hunting,  which  was 
his  favourite  pleafure,  over-powered  his  reafon. 
Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  having  tlius  confined 
to  himfelf  tlie  vafl  tra6ls  of  foreft  that  he 
found  in  this  kingdom  j  but,  to  make  a  new 
one  in  Hampfhire,  laid  wafle  a  country  of 
SeeMalmri).  j^^qv^  thirty  miics  in  extent,  drove  out  all  the 

i.  II',  1,  02.      .  .  .  . 

Fior.Wigorn.  inhabitants,  and  deftroyed  all  their  dwellings, 
fubann.iioo.  Dot  fparing  even  the  churches,  as  much  as  he 
affe^led  a  refpect  for  religion  :  one  of  the  moft 
horrible  aiTts  of  wanton  cruelty  recorded  in  hif- 
tory,  if  it  was  done  for  his  pleafure  only  ;  and 
there  is  no  warrant  in  any  ancient  author  for 
SeePolydore  the  conjedure  of  fome  modern  writers,  that 
SeSi  ^^'^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^    fiicilitate   the   landing  of  forces 
which  he   might  have  occafion  to  bring  over 
from  Normandy,  by  thus  difabling  the  EngiiQi 
from  collecting  together  or  maintaining  any  on 
that  coafb.     But  even  admitting  this  to   have 
been  his  motive,  and  not  (as  I  rather  believe) 
that  the  new  foreft  lay  convenient  for  his  pas- 
lace  at  Winchefter,    it    was   the  policy  of  a 
barbarous  tj^rant,  not  of  a  wife  or  good  king. 
Great  part  of  Yorkfliire,  and  all  the  counties 
belonging  to  England,  north  of  the  Humber, 
he  alio  laid  wafte  ;    that  the    Danes  or  the 
Scotch  invading  thofe  parts  of  his  kingdom 
might  find  no  lubfiftence  ;  and  to  punlffi  th,e 
people  for  their  difafFe6tion  to  his  governm,cnt, 
without  regarding  what  numbers  of  innocent 
perfons  would   be  involved  with  the  offenders 
in    that   deftrudion.     We  are  told,  even  by 

one 
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one  of  the  Norman  hiftorians,  who  fpeaks  of  See  Oni  Vit. 
it  with  horror,  that  above  a  hundred  thoufand  Jj!;^*  ^^^* 
men,  women,  and  children,  periflied  by  famine  Seeaifo  Ho- 
in  thefe  ruined  counties.     The  defolation  was  ^^den,  i.  258, 
fuch,    that    for    above    lixty    miles,    where,  1069.  et  in- 
before,  there  had  been  many  large  and  flourifh- S^^P^-  P-79* 
ing  towns,  befides  a  great  number  of  villages, 
and  line  country  feats,  not    a   fingle  hamlet 
was  to  be  feen !   the  whole  land  was  uncul- 
tivated, and   remained  in  that  flate  even   till 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Second!  fo  that  See  Malmft. 
Attila  himfelf  did  not  morejuftly  deferve  to^-*^'-^^^^^*^* 
be  named  the  Scourge  of  God  than  this  merci- 
lefs  Norman,     Indeed  neither  that  Hun,  nor     ' 
any    other  deftroyer  of  nations,    ever   made 
worfe  devaftations  in  an  enemy's  country,  than 
he  did  in  his  own. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  none  of  the 
Normans,  except  a  few  who  confpired  with 
Roger  earl  of  Hereford  and  Radulph  de  Gua- 
der,  Ihould  have  exprelTed  the  lead  difcon- 
tent  again  ft  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  this 
haughty  prince,  which  in  feveral  inflances 
were  tio  lefs  inconfiftent  with  their  own 
native  rights  and  liberties,  than  with  thofe  of 
the  Engli(h.  Certainly  they  were  a  people 
unaccuftomed  to  defpotifm,  and  not  of  a  temper 
inclined  to  fubmit  to  it :  but  feveral  reafons 
may  be  given  to  account  for  that  patience. 
Under  a  government  not  fully  fettled,  and 
maintaining  itfelf  more  by  the  fword  than  the 
laws,  neceffity  of  ftate  feems  to  require  and 
to  juftify  extraordinary  ads  of  power,  and  to 

take 
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fake  off  thofe  reftraints  from  the  royal  autho- 
rity, which  cahiier  feafons  admit.  The 
Normans  knew  this ;  and  they  alfo  knew 
that  the  Enghfh,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Danes, 
were  ready  to  avail  themfelves  of  any  diden- 
lion  between  them  and  their  fovereign.  They 
had  likewife  particular  motives  of  intereft, 
which  bent  their  minds  to  more  complaifance 
than  was  natural  to  them,  and  foftened  the 
flubbornefs  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty.  For,  as 
the  lands  that  were  taken  from  the  Englifli 
were  given  by  the  king  to  the  foreigners 
in  his  fervice,  not  all  at  once,  but  at  many 
different  times,  as  the  forfeitures  were  in- 
curred, and  in  fuch  proportions  to  each  as 
he  pleafed,  the  defire  of  profiting  more  and 
more  by  his  favour  kept  them  under  the 
yoke  of  a  continued  dependence.  And  to 
thele  checks  upon  them  was  added  that 
awful  refpeft  for  his  perfon,  which  his  illuf- 
trious  aftions  and  fortune  infpired.  The 
Macedonians  themfelves  grew  fervile  to  Alex- 
ander upon  the  throne  of  Darius.  Thus  the 
Normans  revered  in  the  conqueror  of  Ha- 
rold, and  the  monarch  of  England,  that  glory 
and  greatnefs,  which  their  own  arms  had 
enabled  him  to  acquire.  He  appeared  fo  fit 
to  command,  that  they  would  not  difpute 
under  what  limitations  they  were  bound  to 
obey.  But  though  they  acquiefced  under  a 
prefent  excefs  of  the  royal  prerogative,  they 
took  effectual  care  that  their  rights  fhould  ob- 
tain a  legal  eftablifhment.     A  diftinclion  is  to 

be 
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be  made  between  the  government  of  William 
the  Firft,  which  was  very  tyrannical,  and  the 
conftimion  eftabhflied  under  him  in  this  king-  Let.^uh"^" 
dom,  which  was  no  abfolute  monarchy,  but  Conqueit.  63. 
an  ino-raftment  of  the  feudal  tenures  and  other  f^.P'^^'^'l^®  , 

o  ,  ,  •  o  lilbur.  Dial. 

cuitoms  or  JNormandy  upon  the  ancient  oaxon  de  Scaccario, 
laws  of    Edward  the    Confeffor.      He    more  <^-'^^'''- 
than  once  fwore  to  maintain  thofe  laws,  and  SeeMatf.Pa- 

%  r  ,^  r     t    •  •  r  1  I'lS  in  Vita 

HI   the  fourth   year    or   his   reign   connrraedF^-ether,  Cce- 
them  in  parliament  :    yet  not  without  great  nobitje. 
alterations,  to    which    the    whole    legiilature^"|"^;'^'^^ 
agreed,  by  a    more  compleat  introdudion  ofchron-LitcU- 
the    ftrid    feudal    law,    as    it    was    pra£lifed^^Jj*  , 
in    Normandy;    which    produced  a  different  notes  to 
political  fyftem,  and  changed  both  power  and  Eudmeras, 
property  in    many  refpefts  ;  though   the  firft  g;4^j;,Chrcn. 
principles  of  that  law^,  and  general  notions  of  fubann-ioS^, 
it,  had  been  in  ufe  among  the  Englifh  Ibme 
ages  before.     But  that  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
ject  was  not  fo  deftroyed  by  thefe  alterations, 
as  forne  writers  have  fuppofed,  plainly  appears  Leg.  G.I.  5^. 
by  the   very  ftatutes   that  William   ena61:ed, 
in  one  of  which  we  find  an   exprefs   decla- 
ration, "  That  all  the  freemen   in  his  king- 'V'.  Append". 
"  dom  fhould  hold   and  enjoy  their  lands  and^"^  ^^     * 
'*  poffeffions  free  from  all  unjuft  exa6lion  and 
"  from  all  tallage ;    fo  that  nothing  fhould 
*«  be  exadted  or  taken  of  them  but  their  free 
**  fervice,  which   they  by  right  owed  to  the 
*'  crown,  and  were  bound  to  perform."     It  is 
further  faid,  '«  That  this  was  ordained   and 
*«  granted  to  them  as  an  hereditary  right  for 
**  ever,  hy  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom:''* 

which 
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which  very  remarkable  ftatute  is  juftly  ftyled 
by  a  learned   author,    Nathanael  Bacon,  the 
See  N.  Bacon,j^r/?  Magna  Chart  a  of  the  Normans.     And   It 
pjf^"'^/''^'^' extended  no  lefs  to  the  Engli/h  than   to  the 
c.  xlvi.    '     Normans.     But   it  was   ill  obferved  by  Wil- 
liam, who  frequently  a6lcd  as  if  his  will  had 
been  the  only  law  to   both   nations.     It  muft 
be  alfo  allowed,  that  by  the   interpofition  of 
many   Mefne   Lords   between   the  crov%ai  and 
the  people,  and  by  many  offices  of  judicature 
and   military  command   being  rendered  here- 
ditary,   which   under   the   Saxons   had   been 
either  ele(ftive,  or  granted  for  a  fhort  term, 
the    conftitutlon    became   more    ariilocratical 
than    before,    more   unequally  balanced,    and 
in  fome  refpe61:s  more  opprefTive  to  the  inferior 
orders  of  freemen.     Nor  was   the   condition 
of  the  nobles  themfelves  to  be  envied.     For 
there  were  certain  burthens  annexed  to  this 
ij'flem    of    fiefs,    which,    as  they   naturally 
grew  out  of  that  policy,  were  impofed  on  the 
higheft  valTals  as  well  as  on  the  lowefl:,  and 
were  more  grievous  than  any  that  the  Saxons 
bad  borne  under  their  conftitutlon.     Of  what 
nature  thefe  were,  and   under   what   regula- 
tions they  were  afterwards  laid,  to  prevent  the 
abufe   of   them,    I    ihall   have   occaiions   to 
ihew  more   fully,  during  the  courfe   of  this 
work. 
SceMatth.        file  lands  of  the  bifliops  and  greater  ab- 
jq"o  p.  ^""' bots,  which  had  been  held  before  m  Frank- 
almoigne^  or  free  alms,  were,  by  the  authority 
of  the  whole  legiflature,  in  the  reign  of  thi^s 

prince. 
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prince,  declared  to  be  baronies^  and  bound  to  See  alfo  Sei^ 
the   fame  obligations  of  homage  and  miii^^ary  J/^^'"^^"^"^^^^^ 
fervlce,  as  the  civil  tenures  of  the  like  nature, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  in  Normandy  and  in 
France.     Such  a  refolute  oppofition  \vas  made 
to   this    a£t  by  fome  of  the   Englifh  abbots, 
that  they  were  driven  out  of  the  realm  by  the 
king  on  that  account.       And  indeed,    if  he 
had  exempted  thefe   lands  from  the  policy,  to 
which  he  fubje£ted  other  baronial  polieffions, 
it   would    have    exceedingly   diminifhed   the 
ftrength  of  his  kingdom.     But  there  was  an- 
other alteration,  which,  though  it  was   made 
with  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  eilentially 
hurt  the  commonwealth  :  I  mean  the  fepa- 
rating  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  jurifdic- 
tions,  which  the  Saxon  bifhops  and  earls  had^""'-^^^"^^ 
exercifed  jointly  in  the  county  courts,  by  giv-cii"  ivi'.  bhu 
ing  the  bilhops  a  court  of  their  own,  for  thet.  i- p^j^s, 
fole  trial  of  fpiritual  matters  by  the  epifcopaP^^* 
laws.     Though  this  was  done  under  alpecious 
pretence  of  reformation,  and  for  the  avoiding 
of  confulion,    it  proved  in    its  confequences 
a  great  caufe  of  the  corruption  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  the  advancement  of  their  power  be- 
yond  its  due    bounds :  for,   beiides   the  par- 
tiality with  which  they  proceeded,  on  being 
thus   left  to  themfelves,  they  foon  extended 
their  judicature  much  farther  than  the  leglf- 
lature  defigned,  including  many   caufes,  that 
in  their  own  nature  were  purely  civil,  under 
the  notion  of   fpiritual  matters,    or   (as   the 
-  ilatute 
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flatute  terms  itj  cafes  belonging  to  the  goverfi' 
r.iejit  of  fouls. 

The  king  had  indeed  reformed  the  epifcopal 
laws,  with  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  as 
the  lame  ftatute  declares  ;  and  by  thofe  laws 
fo  reformed  the  fpiritual  court  was  to  judge : 
but  the  pope,  not  the  king,  was  really  fove- 
reign  there  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  it  came 
to  pafs,  that  whatever  canons  he  authorifed, 
the  biHiops  received,  and  proceeded  upon 
them,  in  this  their  new  jurifdi6lion:  which 
,  could  never  have  happened,  if  they  had  con- 
tinued as  formerly  in  the  lay  courts.  The 
only  remedy  againfl  thefe  abufes  was  the 
right  of  prohibitions  and  appeals  to  the  crown: 
but  that  alfo  was  foon  difputed  by  the  clergy. 
In  all  probability,  the  fpiritual  court  had  been 
before  eftablilhed  in  Normandy ;  and  this  was 
a  fufficient  motive  to  the  king  for  introducing 
it  into  England  :  it  being  his  conflant  endea- 
vour, partly  from  policy  and  partly  from  pre- 
judice, to  bring  the  whole  conflitution  to  as 
hear  a  conformity  as  he  could  with  the  Nor- 
man, 

Nor  was  this  the  only  indance,  in  which 
his   proceedings,  with  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  in  this  kingdom,  deferve 
to  be  cenfured.     After  he  had  deprefled  and 
almoft   deftroyed    the   Engliili    nobility,    he 
SteEaJm.     thought   liis   defpotifm    not   compleat,  while 
hiibnov,      ^j^g  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  other  Eng- 
Jnguiph.       Jifii  bifhops  remained  in  their  fees  :  to  deprive 
|>unf!menf.   jhem  of  wlilch,  and  fijl  up  the  vacancies  with 

Append.  ■^  r       -^    «  « 
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foreigners  devoted  to  his  will,  he  had  recoiuTe 
to  the  pope ;  and  invited  over  three  legates,  Qrd.  viraL 
to  be  the  minifters  of  this  alteration  :  for,  Brompt.  et 
without  the  colour  and  aid  of  the  papal  power,  ^"^^'^'e".  f»^ 
he  was  atraid  to  oirena  the  clergy  or  iing- 
land.  Alexander  the  Second  was  glad  to  take 
this  occaiion  of  bringing  that  church  into  a 
flate  of  fubje£lion  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  from 
which  it  had  hitherto  preferved  itfelf  free  be- 
yond mere  compliments  and  forms  of  refpedt. 
The  legates  therefore  had  orders  to  ferve  him 
according  to  his  wifhes ;  and,  none  daring  to 
difpute  what  he  agreed  to,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  exercife  fuch  an  authority  and  jurif- 
didlion  in  England,  as  never  had  been  granted 
to  any  before.  In  return,  they  performed 
their  commiffion  fo  entirely  to  his  fatisfaction, 
that,  upon  various  pretences,  v/ith  more  regard 
to  his  interefls  and  thofe  of  Rome,  than  to 
juftice  and  law,  they  depofed  Stigand  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  other  Eng- 
lifh  bifhops,  of  whom  he  was  jealous;  leaving 
hardly  any  but  Normans  and  foreigners,  lately 
promoted  by  himfelf,  or  who  had  been  advanced 
by  the  Norman  fa£lion  in  king  Edward's  reign. 
Several  Englifh  abbots  were  alfo  deprived  of 
their  abbeys  in  the  fame  manner,  and  appa- 
rently for  the  fame  end. 

Thus  did  a  confederacy  of   two  ufurpingSeeEadm, 
powers    opprefs    the    rights    of    the    Englilh|^^j^/H- P- ^' 
church,  which,  no    lefs  for  the  fake    of  theadETclm?hHl. 
crown   than  of  the    clergy,    William   would ^ov.  p.  6. 
have  ftrongly  maintained,  if  he  had  not  been 

fed  uced 
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See  Eplil:.      fediiccd  by  the  prefent  fubferviency  of  the  papal 
ep^S'xxv.'    authority  to  his  own  particular  views  and  in- 
1.9.3.12.     terefts.     For  he  knew  how  to  refift  it  upon 
other  occalions.  Notwithftanding  the  violence 
with  which  Gregory  the  Seventh  oppofed  in- 
veftitures   given    by   princes    to   bifhops   and 
abbots,  he  fupported  the  ancient  rights  of  his 
crown  in   that  point,  and  all  other  preroga- 
tives in  ecclefiailical  matters,  which  his  pre- 
deceflbrs  in  Normandy  had  enjoyed,  with  an 
inflexible  firmnefs  ;  though  he  had  to  do  with 
a    pope,    who    boldly    allerted.  That  all  civil 
power  ought  to  be  fubje^  to  ecclejiajlical,  and, 
upon  the  ftrength  of  that  doctrine,  had  formed 
a  defign  of  bringing  all  the  crowned  heads  in  the 
Chriftian   world  under  fubje^iion    to  him,    and 
obliging  them  to  hold  their  kingdoivs  as  fiefs  of 
the  holy  fee,  and  to  govern  them  at  his  difcretion. 
^'^^i^Tf'^   Thefe  are  the  words  of  the  learned  Dupin  in 
p.48.etGreg.his  ecclcfiaftical    hiftory,    and   the    truth   of 
epiil:.  1.  i.       what  they  alTert  is  clearly  proved  by  the  letters 
^^|f^;[^-'-/; "'of  Gregory  himfelf.      Among   other  preten^ 
ixxiv.ixxv.    lions  of  this  kind,  he  laid  claim  to   England, 
1.  yiii.  epift.  ^j  fjjg  Patrimony  of  St,  Peter,  and  by  Hubert 
SeeaifoDu-  his  legate  required  William  to  hold  it  of  him, 
pin.ecci.  hifl.  as  fupreme  Lord,  and  take  an  oath  of  fealty 

syTfo.'*  ^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^*  '^^^  anfwer  of  that  king  was 
See  Lanfranc  peremptory  and  fhort,  *'  That  he  never  had 
epiiLii.vii.  C6  promifed  to  take  any  fuch  oath,  and  that 

beld.  not.  act  ^  /-     1    -       1      1  1  ^      ' 

Eadm.p.  164.**  he  could  not  find  it  had  ever  been  taken 
"  by  any  of  his  predecelTors,  nor  (hould 
**  it  by  him.'*  He  had  indeed,  before  he 
engaged  in   his   enterprize  againft   England, 

ap- 
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applied  to  the  pope,  as  the  bed  judge  in  poli- 
tical cafuiftry,    to   get  a  confirmation  of  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  according  to  a  pra6lice 
much  ufed  in  thofe  days  upon  difputes  of  that 
nature  ;  which    Gregory   the    Seventh   would 
have  willingly  conftrued,  as  well  as  the  pay- 
ment  of   Peter-pence,    an  eleemofynary  gift, 
into  an  evidence  of  fubje6lion  to  Piome  ;  but  he 
met  with  a  fpirit  too  high,  and  an  underftand- 
ing  too  flrong,  to  admit  fuch  conclufions.  Nor 
did  he  only  drop  that  abfurd  preteniion  ;  but 
found  it  neceil'ary  to  treat  this    prince  with 
regards  which  he  did  not  vouchfafe  to  any  other 
in  Europe.     So  far  w^as  William  from  con (i- See  Greg, 
dering  himfelf  as  his  valfal,  that  he  would  noteiJJ{|.[  j''''* 
allow  the  bifhops  of  England  to  go  to  Rome  See  Baron. 
on  his  fummons,  or  anv  papal  letters  or  bulls  ^"f' ^^79^ 
to  be  received  in  that  kingdom,  unlels  approved Lanfranc, 
by  himfelf.     And,  though  he  affeded  to  pay  ^PljJ- ^' ^*- 
an    outward    relpe£l:    to    his    clergy,    he   was  ^ 
always  their  mafter,    and  often  their   tyrant. 
The  EngliOi   bidiops  had  been  generally  too 
haughty  and  troublefome  to  their  kin^s.     The 
Norman    monarch,    very   deiirous    to  humble 
their  pride,  without  being  called  an  enemy  to 
the  church,   fubjedted  them  ciore  to  the  power 
of  the  pope,  but  in  a  great  meafjre  controuleJ 
that  power  by  his  own.     Yet  the  conceffions 
he  made  to  it   proved   in   their   confequences 
hurtful  to   his  fucceffjrs :   for  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  papacy  was  foon  dif- 
folved  by  their  different  interefts  ;   but  between 
the   papacy  and  the  clergy  a  more  frri^b   one 
-  _  Vo'l.  L  F  was 
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was  formed,  which  lafted  much  longer,  and 
at  length  became  too  flrong  for  the  crown  to 
reftrain. 
1Ay?p^'^i6'.  It  ^^"^  b^  obferved  to  the  honour  of  this 
king,  that,  in  the  difpofal  of  benefices  and  dig- 
nities in  the  church,  he  chofe  men  of  good 
chara6lers,  and  was  perfectly  clear  from  all 
fufpicion  of  fimony,  notwithftanding  his  avarice 
upon  other  occafions  ;  knowing  of  what 
importance  it  is  to  the  flate,  that  religion 
fhould  not  be  difgraced  by  its  minifters.  From 
the  fame  principle,  he  like  wife  reformed  the 
monaftical  difcipline,  which  had  been  much 
relaxed  in  England.  The  fcandalous  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  Saxon  clergy  gave  him  a 
good  pretence  to  bring  over  foreigners  of  learn- 
ing and  parts,  whom  he  placed  in  almoft  all 
the  epifcopal  fees,  and  alfo  at  the  head  of  many 
abbeys  and  convents ;  which  not  a  little  con- 
tributed to  ftrengthen  his  government.  But 
unfortunately  thefe  men,  with  the  erudition  of 
Italy,  where  moft  of  them  were  bred,  had 
acquired  the  principles  of  the  Italian  theology; 
;  and,  a£ling  in  this  kingdom  as  if  they  had  been 
mifiionaries  fent  over  from  Rome,  bent  all  their 
Itudies,  and  employed  all  their  knowledge,  to 
defend  and  promote  the  dodlrines  and  the 
interefts  of  thar  fee  ;  fo  that,  while,  by  their 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  king 
endeavoured  to  fecure  his  own  power,  he  ferved 
that  of  the  pope  much  more  than  he  defired 
or  intended  to  do,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
mod  of  the  difputes  between  the  church  and 

the 
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the  crown,  with  which  his  pofieritj  was  dif- 
turbed  for  feveral  ages. 

As  he  had  undoubtedly  a  great  reach  of 
thought,  he  would   have  taken   more  care  to 
prevent  thefe  future  evils,  if  he  had  not  been 
almofl  perpetually  engaged,  either  in  domef- 
tick  or  foreign  wars,  which  called  off  his  atten- 
tion from  more  diilant  objects  to  what  concerned 
his  prefent  fafety.     It  has  been  often  the  fate 
of  ambitious  princes,  to  be  very  uneafy  in  their 
own    families,   while  they  were  fortunate  and 
triumphant     abroad ;     their    example    having 
infe£led  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  com- 
municated  to    thera    a    turbulent    fpirit,  that 
would  not  be  confined  within   the  limits  of 
obedience.    This  vexation  happened  to  William 
the  Conqueror.'    His  eldeft  fon,  Robert,  was 
not  reftrained  by  the  checks  of  nature  or  duty, 
from    endeavouring    to    deprive    him    of    his 
dutchy  of  Normandy  by  force  of  arms.  ThatFlor.Wigorn, 
prince's   pretenfions  were  grounded  on  a  P'^o-Hovede'n^''''" 
mife  William  had  made,  while  he  was  folicit-p.  i,  f.  263. 
ing  aid  from  the  court  of  France  for  the  war^'^'^-^^'^-j*^* 
he  deiigned  againll:  England,  that,  if  he  fhould^'  -^  ^'  ^^ 
fuccvcd  in  that  attempt,  he  would  refign  to  his 
eldeft   fon    his    Norman    dominions :     which 
probably  was  thrown   out,  only  to  quiet  the 
jealoufy    the    French    had    conceived    of    his 
becoming  too  potent  a  vaffal.     But,  whatever 
might  be  the  motive  of  it,  he  did  not  perform 
it ;  nor  indeed  could  he  with  fafety :  for,  in 
the   manner   he    thought   fit    to   govern    the 
F  3  Englifh, 
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Englifh,  even  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  being 
mafter  of  Normandy  was  neceffary  to  fecure 
to  him  the  pofleffion  of  England.  Robert 
waited  fome  time  without  complaining:  but 
the  inftigations  of  France,  working  upon  an 
unquiet  temper  of  mind  and  a  weak  under- 
jQanding,  drew  him  at  length  into  an  open 
rebellion,  to  force  his  royal  father  to  make 
good  a  promife,  which  it  was  indecent  for  a 
fon  even  to  put  him  in  mind  of ;  and  he  was 
powerfully  fiipported  in  his  pretenfions,  not 
only  by  the  French  king,  but  by  many  of  the 
Normans. 

Nothine  can  excufe  fiich  an  enormous  viola- 

c  

tion  of  filial  duty.  The  war  would  have  ended 
Hovedenut  in  a  parricide,  if  Robert,  who,  in  an  engage- 
Dulieim.fub  T^^^^^  bad  a61ually  unhorfed  and  w^ounded 
ann.  1077.  Jils  father,  had  not  known  him  by  his  voice 
Fior.Wigorn.  j^^  that  verv    inftant:    upon   which   he    dif- 

lubann.1079.  11-  1         r  11-  J 

mounted,  gave  his  own  norle  to  the  king,  and 
fell  upon  his  knees,  to  beg  forgivenefs :  but 
inftead  of  that  he  received  a  maleditlion. 
The  horrpr  of  this  accident  made  fuchan  impref- 
fion  upon  the  heart  of  the  young  prince,  which 
was  naturally  good,  that,  although  the  advan? 
tag-e  he  had  gained  in  the  action  was  very  con- 
fiderable,  he  fued  for  peace  ;  and  this,  by  the 
mediation  of  friends,  was  obtained  for  him;' 
but  he  could  never  recover  his  father's  affec- 
tions: much  lefs  could  he  prevail  upon  him 
to  yield  up,  during  his  life,  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, or  even  the  earldom  of  Maine,  which 
was  become  another  fource  of  difcord  between 

them. 
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them,   as   will   hereafter  be  explained   in   the Oid. Vital. 
account  I  fliall  give  of  the  different  claims  madej^/|^^\'.^/^jr;^^2, 
to  that  province.     Difgufted  at  this,  the  reft- 63. i  iii.  de 
lefs,  indifcreet,  and  ill-advifed  youth  went  out  !?^'^^'.^' 
or  England,  and,  like  an  exile  or  outlaw,  wan-i.  vii.  c.  44. 
dered  about  Europe  from  one  foreign  court  toj-^"'-*^-  ^' 
another,  fixing  at  laft  in  that  of  France,  where  Huntingdon. 
he    employed    all  his   credit,    to  incite   king 
Philip  to  attack  his  father's  territories  on  the 
continent.     William  was  now  grown  infirm, 
and   wifhed   for    peace    in    his    old   age:    but 
grievous  depredations  having  been  made  by  the 
French  on  the  borders  of  Normandy,  and  his 
patience  infulted  by  words  of  contempt  thrown 
out  in  publick   by  Philip,  his  great  fpirit  was 
roufed  ;   and,  forcing   his  body  to   fecond   the 
invincible  ftrength  of  his  mind,  he  carried  his 
arms  into  the  domains  of  that  monarch  wath 
more  fury  than  he  had  ever  before  made  w-ar  in 
France,     After  ravaging  the  country  in  a  ter- 
rible manner,  he  took   by  fiorm  the  town  of 
Mante,  and   fet  it  on   fire:  but,  either    from 
exceiiive   fatigue  in   the    a6lion,    or  (as    fome Maimfb.  1. HI. 
authors  fay)  from  a  rupture  occafioned  by  bruif-^^*^  }'y''^'  J:  , 
ing  hisbeliy  againft  the  pommel  of  his  faddl e  vital",  fub 
in  leaping  a  ditch,  he  fell  very  ill,  and  died-^^^^^- 1^^7' 
not,  long  afterwards,   at  the  priory  of  St.  Ger- 
vais  near  Rouen,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and 
eighty-feven,  the  twenty-fecond  of  his  reign, 
and   the  fifty-ninth   of  his  age,  according  to 
V/illiam  of  Maimfoury,  but  the  fixty-fourthj 
according;  to  other  hiftorians. 

F  3  The 
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The  chara£ler  of  this  prince  has  feldom 
been  (ct  in  its  true  light ;  feme  eminent  writers 
having  been  dazzled  fo  much  by  the  more 
iliining  parts  of  it,  that  they  have  hardly  feen 
his  faults  ;  while  others,  out  of  a  fti'ong  detef- 
tatlon  of  tyranny,  have  been  unwillmg  to 
allow  him  the  praife  he  deferves. 

See  Saxon.         He  may  with ,  juftice  be  ranked  among  the 
Chron.p.ib3,gj.g^^g[|.  gejiei-^ls  any  age  has  produced.    There 

Ti{Iaimib,  de    was  United  m  nun  activity,  vigilance,  intrer 
Will.  I.  i".  62,pi(3ity^  caution,  great  force  of  judgement,  and 
linntino'.  "m   never-failing  prefence  of  mind.     He  was  ftri^l 
fiiieGui.  I.     in  his  difcipliue,  and  kept  his  foldiers  in  per- 
o-^d.'vitll'  ^^^^  obedience ;  yet   preferved   their   affe(3;ion^ 
Gemkken.et Having  been,  from  his  very  childhood,  conti^ 
f^£^f^^"- ^^  nually  in  war,  and  at  the  head  of  armies,  he 
joined  to   all  the  capacity   that  genius   could 
give,  all  the   knowledge  and   Ikill  that  expe- 
rience could  teach,  and  was  a  perfect  mafler  of 
the  military   art,  as   it  was  pra6lifed    in  the 
times    wherein    he   hved.       His   conditution 
enabled  him    to    endure   any    hardfliips;  and 
very  few  were  equal  to  him  in  perfonal  Rreiigth: 
which  was  an  excellence  of  more  importance 
|han  it  is  now,  from  the  manner  of  fighting 
then   in  ufe.     It  is   laid  of  him,  that   none, 
except    himfelf,     could   bend   his    bow.     His 
courage  was- heroic,  and  he  pofi'efTed  it,  not  only 
in  the  held,  but  (which  is  more  uncommon) 
in   the  cabinet  ;  attempting  great  things  with 
means    that   to   other   men   appeared    totally 

unequal 
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unequal  to  fnch  undertakings,  and  fteadlly  pro^ 
fecuting  what  he  had  boldly  refolved :  being 
never  difturbed  or  diOieartened  with  difficulties 
in  the  courfe  of  his  enterprizes,  but  having 
that  noble  vigour  of  mind,  which,  inftead  of 
bending  to  oppoiition,  rifes  againil:  it,  and 
feems  to  have  a  power  of  controuling  and  com- 
manding Fortune  herfelf. 

Nor  was  he  lefs  fuperior  to  pleafurc  than  to 
fear.  No  luxury  foftened  him,  no  riot  difor- 
dered,  no  iloth  relaxed.  It  helped  not  a  little 
to  maintain  the  high  refpe6t  his  fubjedts  had 
for  him,  that  the  majefty  of  his  character  was 
never  let  down  by  any  incontinence  or  inde- 
cent excefs.  His  temperance  and  his  chaftity 
were  conftant  guards,  that  fecured  his  mind 
from  all  weaknefs,  fupported  its  dignity,  and 
kept  it  always,  as  it  were,  on  the  throne. 
Through  his  whole  life,  he  had  no  partner  of 
his  bed  but  his  queen  ;  a  mod  extraordinary 
virtue  in  one  who  had  lived,  even  from  his 
earlieft  youth,  amidft  all  the  licence  of  camps, 
the  allurements  of  a  court,  and  the  feduftions 
of  fovereign  power !  Had  he  kept  his  oaths  to 
his  people  as  w^eli  as  he,  did  his  marriage  vow, 
he  would  have  been  the  beft  of  kings  :  but  he 
indulged  other  paffions,  of  a  worfe  nature,  and 
infinitely  more  detrimental  to  the  publick, 
than  thole  he  reftrained.  A  luft  of  power 
which  no  regard  to  juftice  could  limit,  the 
moft  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the  moft  infii- 
tiable  avarice,  poiTeiled  his  foul.  It  is  true, 
■  F  4  indeed. 
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indeed,  that  among  many  aO:s  of  extreme 
inhumanity  fome  fliining  inftances  of  great 
clemency  may  be  produced,  that  were  either 
elFefts  of  liis  policy,  which  taught  him  this 
method  of  acquiring;   friends,  or  of  his   maa:- 

to  o 

nanimity,  whicii  made  him  fli|rht  a  weak  and 
fubdued  enemy ;  luch  as  was  Edgar  Atheling, 
in  whom  he  found  neither  fpirit  nor  talents 
able  to  contend  with  him  for  the  crov/n.  But 
where  he  had  no  advantage  nor  pride  in  for- 
giving, his  nature  difcovered  itfelf  to  be  utterly 
void  of- all  fenfe  of  compaffion  ;  and  fome  barr 
barities,  v/hich  he  committed,  exceeded  the 
boujids  that  even  tyrants  and  conqueror^ 
prefcribe  to  themfelves. 

Mod  of  our  ancient  hifliorians  give  him  the 
character  of  a  very  religious  prince;  but  his 
religion  w^as,  after  the  failiion  of  thofe  times, 
belief  without  examination,  and  devotion 
withcuL  piety.  It  was  a  religion  that  prompted 
him  to  endow  monafteries,  and  at  the  fame 
time  allowed  him  to  pillage  kingdoms  ;  that 
threw  liim  on  his  knees  before  a  relick  or  c|;ofs, 
but  iuffered  him  unreftrained  to  trample  upo;i 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  mankind. 

As  to  his  wifdom  in  government,  of  which 
fome  modern  vw'riters  have  Ipoken  very  highly, 
lie  was  indeed  fo  far  wife,  that,  through  a 
long,  unquiet  reign,  he  knew  how  to  fupport 
pppreffion  by  terror,  and  employ  the  propereft. 
pieans  for  the  carrying  on  a  ver^^  iniquitous  and 

violent 
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violent  adminiftration.     But  that  which  alone 
deferves  the  name  of  wifdom  in  the  charadter 
of  a  king,   the  maintaining  of  authority  by  the 
exercife  of  thofe  virtues  which  make  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his   people,  was  what,  with  all  his 
abilities,   he  does  not  appear  to  have  poffeiTed. 
Nor  did  heexcell  in  thofe  foothing  and  popular 
arts,  which  fometimes  change  the  complexion 
of  a  tyranny,  and  give  it  a  fallacious  appearance 
of  freedom.     His   government  was  harfh  and 
defpotic,  violatuig  even  the  principles  of  that 
conftitution  which  he  himfelf  had  eftabliflied. 
Yet  fo  far  he  performed  the  duty  of  a  fovereign, 
that  he  took  care  to  maintain  a  good  police  in. 
his  realm;  curbing  licentioufnefs  with  a  ftrong 
hand,  which,  in  the  tumultuous  ftate  of  his 
government,  was  a  great  and  difficult  work. 
How  well  he  performed  it  we  may  learn  even 
from  the  teftimony  of  a  contemporary  Saxon  See  Chi-on. 
hiftorian,  who  fays,  that  during  his   reign  a^^^- P- ^9°« 
man   might  have  travelled  in  perfect  fecurity 
all  over  the  kingdom  with  his  bofom  full   of 
gold,  nor  durft  any  kill  another  in  revenge  of 
the  greateft  offences,  nor  offer  violence  to  the 
chaftity  of  a  woman.     But  it  was  a  poor  com- 
penfation,  that  the  highways  were  fafe,  when 
the  courts  of  juftice  were  dens  of  thieves,  and 
when  almoft    every  man  in   authority,  or  in 
Oiiice,   ufed  his  powder  to  opprefs  and  pillage 
the  people.      I  he  king   himfelf  did  not  only 
tolerate,    but    encourage,    fiipport,   and    even 
(hare,  thefe  extortions.    Though  the  greatnefs 
pf  the  ancient  landed  eftate  of  the  crown,  and 

the 
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the  feudal  profits  to  which  he  legally  was  en- 
titled, rendered  him  one  of  the  richeft  mo- 
narchs  in  Europe,  he  was  not  content  with 
all  that  opulence  :  but  by  authoriling  the  fhe- 
riffs,  who  coUeded  his  revenues  in  the  feve- 
ral  counties,  to  pra6life  the  mofl  grievous 
vexations  and  abufes,  for  the  raifing  of  them 
higher  J  by  a  perpetual  auction  of  the  crown 
lands,  fo  that  none  of  his  tenants  could 
be  fecure  of  poffeffion,  if  any  other  would 
come  and  offer  more ;  by  various  iniquities  in 
the  court  of  exchequer,  which  was  entirely 
ISform.an ;  by  forfeitures  wrongfully  taken ; 
and,  laftly,  by  arbitrary  and  illegal  taxations ; 
he  drev/  into  his  treafury  much  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom. 

It  mud:  however  be  owned,  that,  if  his  ava- 
rice was  infatiably  and  unjuftly  rapacious,  it 
was  not  meanly  parfimonious,  nor  of  that  fordid 
kind,  which  brings  on  a  prince  difhonor  and 
contempt.  He  fupported  the  dignity  of  his 
crown  with  a  decent  magnihcence  ;  and 
though  he  never  was  lavifh,  he  fometimes  was 
libera!,  more  efpeciallv  to  his  foldiers  and  to 
the  church.  But  looking  on  money  as  a  ne- 
cefl'ary  means  of  maintaining  and  encreafing 
power,  he  defired  to  accumulate  as  much  j^s 
he  could,  rather,  perhaps,  from  an  ambitious 
than  a  covetous  nature:  at  lead  his  avarice 
was  fubfervient  to  his  ambition,  and  he  laid 
up  wealth  in  his  coffers,  as  he  did  arms  in  his 
magazines,  to  be  drawn  out,  when  any  pro- 
per 
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per  occafion  required  it,  for  the  defence  and 
enlargement  of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  had  many  great  qua- 
Hues,  hut  few  virtues :  and,  if  thofe  actions 
that  moft  particularly  dilHnguifii  the  man  or 
the  king  are  impartially  confidered,  we  ihail 
findthat  in  his  charader  there  is  much  to  ad* 
mire,  but  ftiil  more  to  abhor. 


THE  anger  of  William  the  Firil:  againft  his  Malmfb.  l.  H. 
eldeft  fon    Robert,  was  fo  confirmed  by  the^^jj'j^j^"  *^® 
laft  rebellious    ads    of  that  prince,  that,  al- Gemidcen. 
though  on  his   death-bed  he  gave  a  full  andj  "^l.'.-c- 4i' 
free  pardon  to  all  his  other  enemies,  he  did  Duneiju*. 
not  extend  it  to  him;  but,  punifhing  him   as  Huntingdon, 
much    as    lay  in  his  power,  bequeathed  the 
crown  of  England  to  William  Rufus,  the  fe- will.  Ru fug. 
cond  of  his  fons  then  alive  :  Richard,  who  isA.D.  1087. 
faid    to  have  been  a  young  prince    of  great 
hopes,  having  died  feme  years  before.  v  =    r> 

It   plainly  appears   from  the   moft    ancient  cb'efne  hifr. 
Norman  hiftorians,  that  by  the  conftitution  of  ^'or™- 1^"^- 
Normandy  the  duke  had  a  power  of  appoint- jj^^^g^^f^^ 
ing  his  fucceffor,  provided   it  was  done  with  moribus  et 
the  confent  of  his  barons  :  and  that  from  Rol-  ^^.'.!  ^°'^"^- 
lo,    down  to  Robert,  the  father   of  William  w.i.p!  uj^ 
the  Baftard,  not  one   had  taken  the  govern- ^•^- P- *57- 

..    u    .    t!      r     1  •    .  ^        tjr      •       WiU.Gemiti^ 

mcnt   but   by  luch  an  apponitment.     He  m-cen.hiit.Nor. 

deed  had  fucceeded  to  his  brother,  Richard  the  1.  ii.  c.  22. 

Third,  not  by  his  brother's   nomination,  norP'^^^' ^' ^^^° 

yet  by  hereditary  right  (for  Richard  had   lefti.  iv.  c.'ao/' 

2  an  P-  2+8- 1-  ^'• 

c.  1 7- p- 257^ 
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an  infant  fon),  but  purely  by  ele£llon.  Nor 
"was  his  nephew  excluded  on  account  of  his 
infancy  ;  for  feveral  infants  had  been  permitted 
to  fucceed  to  that  dukedom,  when  nominated 
by  their  fathers :  but  he  was  let  afide,  and 
Robert  was  ralfed  in  his  ftead  to  the  govern- 
ment,  by  the  favor  of  the  barons  ;  over  whom 
he  preferved  fo  much  influence,  that,  not  hav- 
ing a  fon  born  in  wedlock,  he  brought  them 
to  confirm  the  fettlement  he  defired  to  make  of 
his  dutchy,  upon  William,  his  bailard:  though, 
at  the  time  this  was  done,  there  were  in  Nor- 
mandy fome  collateral  legitimate  branches  of 
the  houfe  of  Rollo  fubfifling. 

The   Norman    government    therefore   was 
neither  hereditary,  according   to   the  prefeiit 
fenfe  of  that  word,  nor  purely  eledive,  but  of 
a  mixed  nature,  which  partook  of  both  :  fo  far 
hereditary,  that  it  was  confined  to  one  family; 
fo  far  elective,  that  out  of  that  family  the  duke 
had  an  option  to  name  his  heir,  even  the  ille- 
gitimate not  being  excluded  ;  and  his  nomina-^ 
tion  was  valid,  if  confirmed  by  the  barons,   as 
it  generally   w-as,    unlcfs    fome  extraordinary 
objc6lion   occurred.     If  it  happened   that   no' 
fucceffor  was   named  by   the  duke  with  their 
approbation,    tlien    they    ele6ted    whom    they 
judged  the  mod:  proper  of  the  defcendants    of 
RoUoj  but  to  them  they  always  adhered,  and 
Seethevviiiofj;]-ie  nearefi  in  blood  was  thought  to  have  the 
at  the^eS-  f^'^^eil  pretenfions.     Nor  did  the  Englifh  cuf- 
Aiier.  de  viia  toms  differ  fiom  the  Norman  as  to  the  right 
iEiiredi.       ^^  fuccefiion  ;  except  that  in  England  minors, 

had 
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had  ufually  been  fet  afide  :  but  there  alfo  the 
crown  had  often  been  dlfpofed  of  by  teftamen- 
t?A-y  fettlements,  approved  by  the  nation  in  the 
Witeoagemot,  or  parliament,  and  fometimes 
by  their  eledion,  without  regard  to  a  lineal 
defcent. 

Upon   thefe  principles    therefore,    and  not 
upon   the  idea  of  fuch  a  ftri^l  hereditary  right 
as  (ince  that  time  a  better  policy  has  eftabliihed, 
we  ought   to  judge  of  the   title,  which  Wil- 
liam Rufus  had  to  the   Englifh  crown :  for, 
without   taking  thefe   into  our  confideration, 
we  (hall  be  led  to  imagine  it  not  fo  good  as  it 
was  in  the  opinion  of  that  age.     It  is  a  great 
fault  in  fome  modern  writers  of  the  early  parts 
of  our  hiftory,  that   they  are  apt  to  afcribe  to 
thofe  times  all  the  political  notions  of  thefe  ; 
which  is   no   lefs   improper  than    to   fuppofe 
that  thefe  times  are  bound  ftridiy  to  conform 
to   the  notions  of  thofe,    though  a  contrary 
ufage  has  long  prevailed,  and  though  it  muil: 
be   owned    by    all  thinking    men,    that   the 
conflitution   of  Eneland  has  been  much  im- 
proved  by  various  alterations.     The  only  trace    '' 
that  remains,  or  has  remained  for  feverai  cen- 
turies, of  the  maxims  which   rep;ulated  either 
the  Saxon  or  Norman  fucceffion,   is  that  great, 
fundamental    law,    upon    which    the    whole 
frame  of  our  government  and  liberty  refts,  that 
the  fuccejfwn   to  the  crown   may    be  limited  and 
altered  by  parliament.     But  this  has  not  been 
done  in  latter,  times,  either  fo  often,  or  upon 

fuch 
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fuch  light  occafions,  as,  by  feveral  infiances, 
we  find  that  it  was  both  before  and  in  thofe 
of  which  I  write  ;  nor  is  there  now  any  need 
of  a  teflamentary  appointment,  or  of  an  ele(£i:ion 
by  parhament,  to  convey  the  inheritance ; 
but,  where  no  legal  and  declared  impediment 
hinders,  the  next  in  defcent,  though  a  minor 
or  a  woman,  fucceeds  of  courfe.  And  it  is 
indifputably  much  better  that  the  rule  of  fuc- 
ceffion  fhould  be  fixed  and  certain  ;  the  right 
of  changing  the  courfe  of  it  being  referved  to 
the  parliament,  wherein  the  whole  force  and 
energy  of  the  nation  relides,  among  thofe 
extraordinary  powers  which  are  not  to  be  exer- 
cifed  but  in  cafe  of  the  moft  urgent,  compul- 
iive  neceffity,  and  for  the  publick  fafety  only. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  cuftoms  both  of  the  Normans 
and  Englifti  during  that  age,  William  the 
SeeMalmfb.  pirft  might  think  himfelf  juftified,  by  the 
f.62,6^'.i.iii.  repeated  revolts  of  his  eldefl  fon,  to  leave  his 
Gemiticen.  dominions  to  a  younger,  who  had  always  been 
i.vn.c.44.    afFedioiiately  dutiful  to  him,  and  in  whom  he 

1,  VUl.    C.  2.  •'         .    . 

faw  many  qualities  worthy  of  a  throne  :   efpe- 

cially  as  the  former,  at  that  very  time,  was 

not  only  a  rebel,   refiding  and  ferving  in  an 

enemy's  kingdom,  but  the  chief  fomenter  and 

caufe  of  the  war.     Yet  he  had  reafon  to  doubt 

SeeOrd.Vit.  ^^j^gtl^gj.  the  barous  in  Normandy  would  not 

i.'vii*.p."6^59."  refufe  their  confent,   if  he   (hould  nominate 

Maimib.  de    William  Rufus,  or  Henry   his  youngeft  fon, 

Y^}}'  Y'-     to  be  his  fucceflbr  there.     For,  befides  that 
I,  03. 1.  111.  ' 

they 
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they  had  formerly  done  homage  to  Robert,  as 
heh-  to  their  dukedom,,  that  prince  pofleffed 
their  affedtions.  Thofe  who  knew  him  bed 
expelled  to  govern  him,  and  therefore  con- 
curred with  the  multitude,  who  defired  him 
for  their  ruler,  becaufe  he  was  liberal,  good* 
natured,  and  brave.  On  this  account,  his 
father  was  induced  to  leave  him  that  dutchy, 
which  he  had  not  the  power  to  take  from  him; 
contenting  himfelf  with  cutting  him  off  from 
the  fucceffion  in  England,  where  he  hoped  that 
the  parliament  would  be  more  eafily  induced 
to  confirm  his  appointment. 

To  procure  their  concurrence,  great  dexte- 
rity was  employed,  and  great  diligence  .ufed, 
by    William   Rufus   himfelf,   who,    being  in 
Normandy  with  his  father  at  the  time  of  his 
death,    made  fuch  hafte  into  England,  that  he 
did  not  even  ftay  to  attend  upon  the  ceremony 
of  the   interment.       Lanfranc   archbifliop  of 
Canterbury  was  the  firft  obJe6t  of  his  atten- 
tion.    The  friendihip  of  any  man  polfefled  of 
that  fee  was  then  an  advantage  of  great  import- 
ance to  a  prince  upon  fuch  an  occafion  ;    but 
the  perfonal  character  and  credit  of  Lanfranc  Malm{b.f.67. 
rendered   it   of   ftiil    f^reater.       The    Englifh  i;  ^I"  ^^'^-^^^ 
thought  mm  then'   rriend  ;    lor  his  humanity  nov.  i.i. 
made  him  one  to  all  in  diftrefs  :   and  the  Nor-  P-  H'  H' 
mans  were  fenfible  that  he  had  ufed  the  king's  f  5"' (^"'* 
favor  to  moderate  and   reitrain  the  violence  of 
his    temper.      The     authority,   which    thefe  Ord.  Vital, 
opinions  produced,  2,ave  him  the  hiffhefl:  deg'ree'*  ^'"*  ^^^' 

c    ■    a  •  1-  •        rL  '-n        1-       ann.  1087. 

or   inrluence   in    this    conjuncture.      To    him  Eadmcrus, 

WiUiamP- J3>i4.' 
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William  Rufus  brought  a  letter  from  his  father 

in  the  nature  of  a  teftament,    by  which  that 

monarch  declared,  that  he  appointed  this  prince 

Malmfb.  1.  IV.  ]^jg  fucceilor  in  the  kingdom.    The  archbifhop 

f.  67.  de  gelr. .      .  o  ttj-h-  rt     r 

Pont.  f.  1 1 8.  had  a  paternal  regard  for  William  Rufus, 
whom  he  had  educated  himfelf,  and  who  had 
even  received  from  his  hands  the  order  of 
knighthood  :  yet  he  required  fome  extraordi- 
nary  fecurities  from  him  ;     which  William, 

Eadm.  Hift.    who  feared  that  any   delay  might  be  hurtful, 

no^-  P'  ij'  ygiy  readily  gave,  fwearing  to  Lanfranc  him- 
felf, and  engaging  fome  of  his  friends  to 
become  pledges  for  him,  that  he  would  govern 
the  realm  with  juftice  and  mercy,  and  defend, 
againft  all  men,  the  fafety,  peace,  and  liberty 
of  the   church.     Nay,  if  we    may    believe   a 

Ibidem.  contemporary  writer,  he  added  an  oath,  t^at  he 
would  in  all  things  obey  the  precepts  and  counfeh 
of  the  archbijhop.  Thus  he  entirely  gained  that 
prelate,  and  immediately  got  poffeffion  of  the 

Huntingd.  j-Qy^]  trcafurc  laid  up  in  the  palace  at  Win- 
*  chefter,  amounting  to  fixty  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  {liver  in  coin,  befides  gold,  jev^^els,  . 
plate,  and  robes,  that  belonged  to  the  crown, 
of  which  he  alfo  found  a  very  large  ftore. 
The  filver  money  alone,  according  to  the  befl 

See  notes  to    computation  I  am  able  to  make,  was  equiva- 

thisbook.      ig^^j.  ^j.  jg^^  J.Q  ^^-j^g  hundred  thoufand  pounds 

of  our  money  at  prefent.     His  being  mafter 
V.Malmib.    of  this,    and  the  refpedt  they  paid  to  his  fa- 
\^Si    o'      ^'^^^^'s  appointment,   fo  recommended   him   to 
the  Normans    fettled    in   England,  that    the 
chief  lords  very  hailily  concurred  in  his  coro- 
nation. 
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nation,performedby  LanfrancatWeftminfteron 
the  tvventy-feventhofSeptember,in  the  year  one 
thoufand  and  eighty-feven.  Soon  after  which, 
as  executor  of  the  will  of  his  father,  he  g-ave  ^"S^'^P^; ^"^ 

,  ■/-  1     1  1  1     -        1       1  -  ann.  1087. 

a  bountirul  alms  to  every  church  in  the  king- p.  106. 
dom,  and  to  the  poor  in  each  county  ;  which, 
though  bequeathed  by  that  monarch  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  foul,  operated  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  William  Rufus,  and  was  indeed  a 
bribe  to  the  people.  But,  in  truth,  the 
Englifh  were  more  inclined  to  him  than  his 
brother  :  for  having  refided  longer  in  England, 
he  was  thought  more  an  Englifliman,  and 
had  endeared  himfelf  to  them  by  a  behaviour 
more  agreeable  to  their  temper  and  manners. 
He  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
them  to  fupport  his  pretenfions.  The 
clergy  were  induced  by  Lanfranc  to  favor 
his  title;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  all 
the  vaffals  of  the  crown,  having  confirmed 
it  in  parliament,  fwore  fealty  and  homage  to 
him,  without  any  one  diflentient  voice  being 
heard. 

But  he    had   not    reigned    many    months, 
when   his  throne  was  (liaken  by  a  fudden  and 
almoft  general  confpiracy  of  the  great  Norman  Oi^l.  Vital. 
lords,  who,  though  nothing  had  yet  been  done["^.i'Jf,''''''^7* 
by  him  to  offend  them,  forfook  him,  and,  notjiumingd. 
regarding  the  oaths  they  had  taken,  efpoufedj^^'y*^  ^^.^• 
the  caufe  of  Duke  Robert.     The  only  reafonf.  57.de Wiu. 
then  affigned  for  this   revolt,  was  an  appre-^/* 
henfion  of  weakening  their  fecurity  here,  by f^^ anjf^g?*, 
the  feparation  of  Normandy  from  thp  kingdom 

Vol.  I.  G  of 
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of  England.     This  was  ftrongly  inforced   to 

them    by   the   khig's  uncle,    Odo  bifhop   of 

...  Bayeux.     In  the  reign  of  William  the  Firft, 

f.  6r6Vde'  ^^^  brother  on  the  mother's  fide,   he  had  been. 

Will.  I.         many   years,    grand  jufticiary   of    England, 

^^"^'s'^a'  ^^^^"S  which,  by  all  kinds  of  oppreflion  and 

647.'fui)ann.inju{lice,  he  had  amaflbd  fiich  vaft  fums,  that 

1085*  iiQ  formed  a  defign  of  buying  the  papacy  011 

the  death  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,   while  that 

pontiff  was  yet  living,  and  engaged  Hugh  earl 

of  Chefter,  with   many  barons  and  knights, 

to  accompany  him  to  Rome,  and  afitft  him 

there,  by  force  of  arms,  to  fecure  his  eledion, 

as  foon   as  the  fee    fliould  be  vacant.     The 

unquiet   fpirit,  which  then  prevailed    in  the 

Normans   more   than   in  any   other   pedple, 

induced  them  to  leave  their  eflablifhments  in 

this  ifland,  acquired  at  the  expence  of  fo  much 

blood,  and  feek  for  greater  in  the  ecclefiaftical 

ftate :  but  it  is  probable  that  the  earl  might 

alfo  incline  to  try  this  adventure  from  fome 

difguft    againft   William;    as    he  could   not 

reafonably   hope  for  a   much  higher  fortune 

than  he  already  pofieffed  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  delign  was  thought  extraordinary,  even 

in  that  age;  nor  was  it  allowed  to  be  carried 

into  effe£t.      For  the  king,  informed  of  it. 

.    and  not  pleafed  that  his  kingdom  fliould  lofe 

fb   much  of  its   wealth   and  military  force, 

came  out  of  Normandy,  found  his  brother  in 

the  Ifle  of  Wight  juft  embarking,  and  arrefl:ed 

him  with  his  own  hand,  faying,  tbat  he  did 

not  arrefi  the  bipop  of  Bayeux^  but  the  earl  of 

Kent; 
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Kent",    a 'difl:in6lion    fuggefled   by  Lan  franc.  See  Maimfo. 
This  adl  of  authority  being  done,  which  "o  wni.  ii/*^* 
other  dared  to  do,  he  impeached  Odo  df  many 
criminal  malverfations  in  his  office,  which  he 
had  connived  at  before  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
an  apphcation   from  Gregory  the  Seventh   in^^^/^'^'^X' 
his  behalf,  kept  him  a  clofe  prifoner  till  hiSeplfj]  ;-,^'' 
own  deceafe,  after  feizing  all  his  treafures  to 
the  ufe  of  the  crown.  The  people  of  England 
thought  it  a  kind  of  relief,  to  fee  the  principal 
inftrument   of  the    evils   they   had   fuffered, 
though  he  was  above  the  reach  of  their  refent- 
ment,  thus  punifhed  at  lafl:  by  the  anger  of 
the  king,  whofe   authority  he   had    fo    long 
abufed.     But  the  follicitarions  of  friends  hav- 
ing prevailed  on  that   prince,  in  his  Jail:  mo- 
ments,   and   againft  his    own   inclination,  to 
fet  him  free,  William  Rufus  reflored  to  him 
hiLS  earldom  and  lands,  but  did  not  give  him 
any  power  ;  which  to  a  man   of  his  temper 
was  an  unpardonable  offence.  He  therefore  em- 
ployed all  his  talents  (and  he  feems  to  have 
had  great   ones)  in  endeavouring  to   transfer 
the  crown   to  Robert,  whom  he  expe6ted  to 
govern.     By  his   intrigues  vfith  thofe  nobles, 
who,    having   eflates   both   in   England    and 
Normandy,  feared,  that  if  they  fhould  remain 
under  different  fovereip-ns,  their  lands  mis:ht 
be  forfeited  in  the  one  country  or  the  otherjOrd.  vit.  et 
the  defedion  of  the  Normans  became  2i\moi\^^^^^^f^^^''' 
vmiverfal.     In    this    extremity,  William  hadHumingd. 
no  refource   but  the  Engliih  ;  and  therefore,  L^^''- 
more  powerfully  to  engage  their  affedions,  hcp/jf^'^' 
G   2         '        "  not 
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Sax.  Chron.  not  Only  careflcd  them,  as  the  friends  on 
Mai?iT(b.^^^  whom  he  relied,  but  engaged  himfelf  to  them 
f.67,68.i.iv.by  the  ftrongeft  aflurances,  that  he  would 
de  vviii.  II;.       -^  them  better  laws  than  had  ever  before 

luCIll  tie  2Clt]S  *-*  . 

Pont.  Ang.  been  eftabllfhed  in  England,  take  off  all  illegal 
f.  122.  taxes,   and  reflore  to  them  their  ancient  free- 

dom of  hunting.  This  raifed  him  an  armv  of 
ihiriy  thoiifand  men,  who  ferved  him  bravely 
and  faithfully  in  his  diftrefs,  and  to  them 
chiefly  he  owed  his  prefervation  :  which  proves 
that  the  Englifh  were  not  (as  fome  writers 
have  fuppofed)  reduced  fo  low  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  even  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  as  to 
be  mere  abjeft  drudges  and  flaves  to  the  Nor- 
mans. Their  force  was  fufficient  to  maintain 
that  prince  of  the  royal  family,  who  courted 
them  moft,  upon  the  throne  of  this  kingdom, 
againft  all  the  efforts  of  the  contrary  fadion  : 
a  very  remarkable  fa6:,  which  almoft  retrieved 
the  honour  of  the  nation. 
V.  Anftores  William  Rufus,  thus  favored  by  the  natives 
fimrr"^  of  England,  was  a  more  lawful  fovereign  of 
it,  by  their  election,  than  Robert  could  be 
by  any  right  of  inheritance  derived  from  ar 
father,  whofe  own  title  had  been  originally 
bad.  Yet  thouph  he  had  oained  this  advan- 
tage,  and  availed  himfelf  of  it  now  as  his 
itrongeft  fupport,  he  ufed  all  poffible  means-  to 
win  over  the  greatefl  of  the  Norman  nobility, 
and  break  their  confederacy;  offering  them 
privately  any  money  or  lands  they  deiired,  and 
remonftrating  to  them,  ihat  they  ought  to  take 
care  how  they  inipe(iched  his  right  to  the  crown ; 

Jince 
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Jince  the  fame  who  had  made  them  earls  had  made 
him  king.  There  was  much  force  in  this  argu- 
ment, and  it  did  him  good  fervice.     Lanfranc 
alio,  who  had  their  confidence,  became  furety 
for  him,  that  he  (hould  redrefs  all  the  grievances 
they  had  complained  of  under  the  government 
of   his   father :    and   feeing   the   Englifh    fo 
affectionate  to  him,  they  thought  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  that  nation's  (haking  off  the 
Norman    dominion ;    but,    on    the   contrary, 
grew  jealous,  that,  if  he  fhould  be  fupported 
by  the  arms  of  the  Englifh  alone,  he  might 
become  more  an  Englifliman,  than,  for  their 
own   interefl:,  they  wiflied   him   to   be.      By 
thefe    confiderations    fome    of    the    principal 
nobles    were  fixed  to    his   party,  and    others 
returned  to  it  who  at  firfl  had  left  him.     The 
clergy  in  general  adhered  to  him  flrongly,  out 
of  regard  to  their  primate.     A  large  body  of 
forces,  fent  by  Robert  from  Normandy,  while 
he  was  preparing  to  come  over  himfelf  with 
a  greater  embarkation,  was  deftroyed  in  the 
channel,  by  the  fhips  that  guarded  the  coafl ;  V- C^''°"- 
which  fo  nitimidated  the  duk^,  that  it  ftoppediubann.ioSg. 
his  defign :  but   his  brother  lofl  no  time  in  Huntingdon, 
attacking  the  confpirators,  and  foon  compelled^* ^"'  ^'^* 
all  the  chiefs  of  them  to  quit  the  realm  :  after 
which  the  whole  nation  fubmitted  quietly  to 
him,  under  the  hope  and  aflurance  of  a  goodjvfalm{b.f.6o. 
p;overnment.      Nor   were    their   expeClationsi- iv.  de 
contradicted  at  iirft  by  his  conduct :  but  after  jj^JJ^'J^^g^ 
fome  time  profperity  corrupted  his  nature,  orPont.  Angi. 
rather  difcovered   what   policy  and  fear  had^*'^^-,  ,, 

G*  "^  ,     ,  Ingulph.  fub 

3  congealed,  ann.  1089, 
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concealed.     This  change   was  accelerated  by 
the  deceafe  of  Lanfranc,   who  died  the  next 
year,  with  a  very  great  reputation  in  the  whole 
Chriftian  world,  for  piety,  learning,  and  parts : 
but  he  had  made  an  unhappy  ufe  of  his  talents, 
SeeUfcer's    by  becoming  the   principal  champion  againft 
anfwerto  the  gerengarius  for  the  new  dodlrine  of  tranfub- 
p!  yy'to's!^  ftantiation,  unknown  to  the  church  of  England 
chron.  Sax.   at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  as  is  uncon- 
^^c'f^l^^'^'teftably  proved  by  the  epiftles   and  canons  of 
EpJfl.  iEitric.^ifric  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  the 
adfacerdot.     prayers  and  homilies   ufed   at  that  time.     It 
C.Cantab,     was   pruicipaiiy  owing  to  the   authority    or 
Hickefii        Lanftanc,  fupported  by  Romej  that  fo  ftrange 
SeelifoMatt.  ^  tenet  was  now  eftablifhed  both   in  England 
of  Weth  fuband  in  France.     He  had  lived  in  clofe  friend- 
ann.  1087,  et^l^jp   ^^^j.}^  Gregory  the   Seventh,  before  the 
ep.  v.xxxiii.  latter  was  exalted  to  the  papal  throne j  and  had 
See  Lanfranc.  gone  io  far  into  his  notions,  that,  in  an  anfwer 
Baron!  Annai.'^'^h^c^^  he  wrote  to  ODC  of  his  letters,  wherein 
fubann.1079.that  pontiff  complained  to  him  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  refuiing  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
his  valfal^  he  told  him,  /je  had  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  the  king  to  it,    but  could  not  prevaiL 
Yet  it  appears  that  he  afterwards  altered  his 
opinion  ;  or,  at  leafl,  he  adled  very  differently 
from  many  of  the  maxims  allerted  by  Gregory. 
For  he   refufed    to  go  to   Rome  againft    his 
fovereign's  orders;  anfwering  the  pope,  who 
very  imperionfly  fummoned  him  thither,  that 
the  laws  of  the  kiugdpm  would  not  permit 
him  to  leave  it   without  the  confent  of  the 
king;    and  perfuling  in  his  xefufal,    though 

threatened 
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threatened  by  his  Plolinefs  with  a  fufpenfion.SeeLanfranc. 
He  likewife  affifted  his  mafter  in  maintaining  b^^'^o^^^^^Jj^^I^ 
all  the  other  points  of  fupremacy  that  werefubann.ioSi. 
difputed  between  him  and  this  arrogant  pontiff. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  was  as  good  an  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  as  an  Italian  who  lived  in  the 
eleventh  century  could  well  be  ;  and  the  lofs 
of  him   was   much   lamented,    both   by   the 
Normans  and  Englifh. 

After  his  death,  William  Rufus,  whofe  J^- M^^^^- 
paffions  had  been  curbed  by  an  habitual  refped  de  Will.  II*. 
for  the  gentle  authority  of  a  virtuous  preceptor, 
grew  more  bold  in  his  vices,  and  more  impa- 
tient of  any  counfels  delivered  with  freedom: 
yet  his  charader  for  fome  time  remained 
undecided ;  his  great  and  good  qualities  being 
fo  mixed  with  his  bad,  that  the  world  was  in 
doubt  what  judgement  to  form  of  him.  But 
an  immenfe  prodigality,  which  he  was  forced 
to  fupport  by  rapine  and  extortion,  with  the 
inftigations  of  a  minifter  worle  than  himfelf, 
determined  that  doubt,  and  made  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign  a  continual  feries  of  grievous 
oppreffions. 

Ralph    Flambard,    a    Norman,  who,  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  had  been  advanced  by 
William   the  Firfl  to  be  one  of  his  vallals,  SeeDomefday 
became  fuch  a  favorite  with  this   king,  that'^""^' 
he  was  fet  at  the  head  of  his  adminifl:ration,Ord.  vital, 
and,    to  the   infinite  fcandal  of  the  '^^'ig^'^^'6jg:!;i%^; 
church,  made  bifhop  of  Durham*     The  meritp.  786. 
that  recommended  him  to  thefe  great  promo- ^*  ^""^'™* 

•  .  ^  /»*,  U.22C 

tions  was  a  forward  and  enterprizing  fpirit,  an 

O  4  eloquent 
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eloquent  tongue,  a  tafle    for  thofe   pleafures 
his  mafter  loved,  but,  above  all,  a  very  fertile 
invention  of  ways  and  means  for  the  raifingof 
money,  with  a  remorfelefs  infenfibility  to  the 
complaints  of  the  people,  and  a  daring  con- 
tempt of  the  refentments  of  the  nobles.     He 
had  fcarce  any  learning,  and  not  fo  much  as  an 
external   fhew  of  religion  :  but  a  more  agree- 
able wit,  a  more  ikilful  courtier,  a  more  fubtle 
lawyer,  a  more    magnificent  prelate,  was  not 
in  the  kingdom.     Under  the  power  of  this 
man,  the  commons  of  England,    inftead    of 
being  relieved  from  their  grievances,  agreeably 
to  the  promifes  made  by  the  king,  were  har- 
rall'ed   with  worfe   exactions    than   they  had 
Eadmerus.     bome  even  under  the  miniftry  of  the  bi(hop  of 
IngLilphus.     Bayeux.     The  whole  nation    now  felt,  more 
S.  Duneim.*   infupportably  than  ever,  what  heavy  burthens 
Malmfb.        the  feudal  laws  could  by  arbitrary  conftrudlions 
OrTvk'!de  impose  on  the  fubjea.     Aids  levied  by  virtue 
Will.  II.        of  the    royal    prerogative,  upon   a    pretended 
neceffity,  of  which  the  king  himielf  was  the 
fole  judge,  or   alked  as  free  gifts^  but  which 
it  would   not  have  been  fafe  for  any   man  to 
refufe  ;  exorbitant  fines  (called  in  the  law-term 
"Reliefs)  on  the  deceafe  of  the  tenant  j  grievous 
extortions  on  the  livery  of  lands  to  the  wards 
of  the  crown,  and  other  abufes  of  wardfhip, 
particularly   with   regard   to  the  marriage  of 
wards  j  all  thefe,   and  more,  were  complained 
of  as    efFefts  gi    the  counfels  of  Flambard, 
They  fell  indeed  firft  upon  the  great  Norman 
lords;  but  the  evil  did  not  {top  there.  Whatever 

demands 
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demands  were  made  by  the  king  on  his  vaflals, 
they  made  on  theirs;  whatever  powers  he 
exercifed,  they  hkewife  claimed,  and  often 
abufed  ftill  more  than  he.  Thus  the  concate- 
nation, by  which  the  feveral  parts  of  the  feudal 
lyflem  were  Unked  together,  became  a  mere 
chain  of  arbitrary  oppreffion,  under  which  all 
fuffered  much,  but  the  loweft  mofl:.  Nor  was 
the  avarice  of  the  court  content  with  thefe 
methods  of  acquiring  wealth.  Every  thing  was 
fold  by  the  king  and  his  minifters  ;  benefices, 
biftiopricks,  juftice  itfelf.  When  all  other 
means  were  exhaufled,  confifcations  were 
fought  for  under  various  pretences,  the  laft 
and  worfh  refource  of  a  prodigal  tyrant ! 

One  is  furprized,  that,  in  times  which  had 
no  idea  of  the  duty  of  pajive  obedience,  either 
the  Normans   or  Englifh  (hould  have  endured  " 

fuch  a  government.  Great  advantage  might 
have  been  taken  of  the  enmity  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  England  and  Normandy,  and 
deprived  the  king  of  the  means,  which  his 
father  had  preferved,  of  drawing  recruits  from 
thence  to  opprefs  the  Englifh.  But  this,  per- 
haps, was  the  very  reafon  why  the  Normans 
in  England  durfl  not  rebel.  They  might  be 
afraid  that  the  Englifh  ftiould  take  occafion, 
from  their  difagreeing  among  themlelves,  to 
drive  them  all  out  of  the  kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  fuch  a  deftrudion  had  William 
the  Conqueror  made  of  the  Englifli  nobility, 

that 
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that  there  remained  no  chief  of  that  nation 
who  had  any  authority  with  his  countrynaen : 
and  popular  difcontents  Ure  not  very  dangerous 
SecOrd.vit.  without  an  able  head  to  dire£t  them.     Thofe 
.IV. p.  50  .  ^i^Q  j^gj  efcaped  from  the  fword  or  imprifon- 
ment  were  gone  into  the  fervice  of  foreign 
powers,  fome  even  as  far  as  Conftantinople, 
where  they  were  loft   to   their  country,  and 
could   do  it  no  fervice  againft  the  defpotifm 
under  which  it  was  fallen.     The  extravagant 
bounties  of  William  Rufus,    who   gave   his 
Ort!.  vital,    army  all  he  could  tear  out  of  the  bowels  of  his 
Maimib.        people,  not  only  endeared  him  to  the  foldiery 
l.'iv.'de  '       here,  but  drew  to  his  fervice  great  numbers  of 
Will.  II.       the  moft  valiant  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
who   were  a  continual  fupply  of  new  force, 
by  which   he  was  enabled  to  intimidate  thofe 
of  his  national  troops,  v^^ho  were  at  any  time 
Fior.Wigorn.^jjfpjg^fg^j  with  hIs  condu£l.     Yet  one  confpi- 
ct  1C96.        racy  was  formed  to  dethrone  hnxi,  by  Robert 
S.Dun.  fub   (}e   Mowbray,  earl  ^  of  Northumberland,  and 
Mabifb."'*'    ^o^^">6  of  ^^^^  greateft   Norman  lords  :  but  not 
Liv.  f.  70.     being  fupported,  for  the  reafons  I  have  given, 
^Wiii.ii.   i^y  any  general  infurreclion,  his  adive  valour 
a^n.  ic^5.     and  prudent  conduct  foon  overcame  it :  fo  that, 
in  the  ifTue,  this  unfuccelsful  revolt  only  aug- 
mented his  power. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  thefe  lords  did 
not  confpire  in  the  name  of  Duke  Robert; 
'but,  without  any  regard  either  to  him  or 
Prince  Henry,  his  youngeft  brother,  defigned 
to .  have  ^iven  the  crown  to  Stephen  earl  of 
Albemarle,  nephew  to  William  the  Firft  by 

one 
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one   of  his    fifters,    married  to  Odo  earl   of 
Champagne  and  of  Holderncfs,  a  younger  fon 
of  the  houfe  of  Blois,  who  had  fettled  in  Nor- 
mandy. As  this  neceffarily  united  all  the  three  See  Gemhic. 
brothers  againft  their  attempt,  it  feems  to  haveji ^j"-.P-f94- 
been  a  very  impolitick  meafure.     Moft  of  thei,  iv.  p.^zz.' 
confpirators  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,i.  v«  P74' 
who  had  fo  much  moderation,  as  to  punifh 
but  few  of  them  either  in  life  or  limbs,  con- 
tenting  himfelf  with   only   imprifoning   the 
others,  among  whom  were  Robert  de  Mow- 
bray, Odo  earl  of   Champagne,  and  Stephen 
his  fon.  But  they  all  fuffered  in  their  fortunes; 
for  the  king's  wants  required  a  large  fupply, 
and  his  nature  delighted  more  in  confifcations 
than  blood.     Indeed   his  fpafing  the   lives  of 
the  three  noblemen  abovementioned,  efpecially 
of  the  laft,  was  an  extraordinary  a£l  of  mercy; 
jealoufy  of  ftate  fcarce  permitting  the  mildeft 
king  to  fuffer  a  fubje6l  to  live,  whofe  ambition 
had    afpired  to  deprive    him   of    his   crown. 
William    extended    his   clemency   fo    far,    as^^^h.  Pans, 
*even  to  fet  the  earl  of  Albemarle  at  liberty,  ,q  3]"'^°^^' 
after  a  very  fliort  time  :  for  he  is  mentioned 
in  hiftory  among  the  chiefs  of  the  firll:  crufade. 
•Probably    his    father    w^as    alfo    releafed ;  but 
Robert    de     Mowbray    remained     in    prifonOrd.  Vkal. 
almofl  thirty- four  years,  and  died  there  of  cld^'  ^"*  ^'  ^^'^' 
age. 

■  It  was  well  for  the  king,  that,  before  this 
confpiracy  broke  out  in  England,  Scotland 
•had    been    difabled    from    giving    him    any 

diflurbance. 
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SeeMalmib.  didurbance.  For,  though  Malcolm  the  Third 
tfe Wiii.iL  -^^^  ^^"^  homage  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
Fior.Wigorn.  for  thofc  parts  of  his  kingdom  that  had  been 
fubann.1072.  ^^j^(,jg^jf|y   j^gjj  Qf  ^Y^Q  Englifh  crown,    there 

was  no  fincerity  of  friendfiiip  between  them; 
that  prince,  out  of  afFe<5tion  to  his  queen  and 
her  countrymen,  hating  the  Normans,  and  ob- 
ferving  very  ill  the  peace  he  had  been  con>^ 
flrained  to  make.  In  the  fourth  year  of  this 
reigu,  the  king  being  in  Normandy,  he  invaded 
Northumberland,  and  having  ravaged  the 
Idem,  fut>  open  country  retired  again  into  his  own  terri- 
ann.  »o9|-  tories :  but,  to  reven8:e  that  infult,  William 
1.  iv.de  Rufus  returned  into  England,  railed  a  great 
Wiii.ii.  force  by  fea  and  land,  and  marched  againft 
Scotland,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Robert, 
with  whom,  after  having  attacked  him  in  his 
own  dutchy,  he  had  made  an  agreement, 
which,  if  either  of  them  (hould  die  without 
legitimate  ifl'ue  male,  conftituted  the  other 
his  heir  in  all  his  territories  and  ppffeilions, 
belides  fome  prefent  advantages  reciprocally 
pTanted  on  either  fide.  The  two  brothers, 
thus  reconciled,  advanced  into  Lothian ;  but, 
before  they  got  thither,  almoft  all  the  Englifh. 
fleet  Vv-as  dcllroyed  by  a  tempell ;  and  the 
cavalry  fuffering  much  for  want  of  provilions, 
and  from  the  coldnefsof  the  weather,  William  « 
confented  that  Robert,  for  whom  he  kne\y  | 
that  the  king  of  Scotland  profeffed  a  regard, 
Ihould  be  the  mediator  of  a  peace  between  thp 
two  crowns,  conjointly  with  Edgar  Atheling. 

That 
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I  h  That  prince,   in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  SeeF.Wigom. 

■eighty-fix,  had    left   the    Engliili    court,  and^.f^'^'j-/^^^- 
gone  into   Apulia;    from    whence,  upon   the 
death  of  William  the  Conqueror,   he  returned 
into  Normandy,  invited  by  Robert,  who  gave 
him  an  honourable  fief  in  that  dutchy.     But, 
when  the  a?^reement  was  concluded  between 
Robert  and   William   Rufus,  the  latter,  who 
had  conceived  fome  refentment  againft  Edgar, 
infifted  upon  his  being  deprived  of  this  grant. 
Thus  driven  from  Normandy,  the  unfortunate 
fugitive  retired  into  Scotland,  and,   being   in 
his  nature  pacific,  eafily  lent  his  good  offices, 
to  accommodate  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
kings  ;     upon    the    merit  of  which    condu<5V, 
William  Rufus  condefcended  to  be  reconciled 
to  him;  and  that  was  all  the  benefit  he  drew 
from  the  treaty.     Yet,  though  Malcolm,  from  Idem,lbidenj. 
a  defire  of  obtaining  this  peace,  agreed  to  do  j^"^""^^""; 
homage  to  the  king  of  England  for  the  fiefs  See  Maimfb. 
he  held  of  that  crown,  as  he  had  done  to  his^- ^J.\^j- '"'• 
father,  new  difi:erences  immediately  broke  out  idem,  i.sg, 
between  them,  upon  the  nature  of  his  fervice,^-^. 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  queilion  fiiouldf^^^ann.'foo^! 
be  determined;    difi^erences,    that  foon  after- Sax.  Chron.' 
wards  occafioned  a  war,  which  Malcolm  be^an ,^""""*^'^"* 

y  -,».  .'-.  o       1.  vu.  r.  :2i4. 

by  a  molt  turious  mcurlion  mto  Northumber-s.Duueim. 
land :  but  acting  there  with  more  heat  than  fubann.1093. 
prudence,  both  he  and  his  eldeft  fon,  a  youth 
of  great  hopes,  were  furprized  by  a  party  of 
Robert  de  Mowbray's  troops,  commanded  by 
a  knight  named  Morel,  and  flain  near  Aln- 
wicke  caille,  of  which  Morel  was  the  governor, 

in 
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in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand   and 
ninety-three. 

The  chara6ter  of  this  monarch  cannot  better 
be  (hewn,  than  by  one  faft,  which  is  related 
from  the  mouth  of  his  own  fon,  King  David 
the  Firft,  to  King  Henry  the  Second,  his 
^bb^R'^^'^^d*  S^^^^  grandion,  by  Ethelred  abbot  of  Rivaux. 
geneaiogia  Having  received  an  information,  that  one  of 
reg.  Angl.  his  nobles  had  conceived  a  defign  againft  his 
^'^  ^*  life,  he  injoined  the  ftrideft  filence  to  the 
informer,  and  took  no  notice  of  it  himfelf,  till 
the  perfon  accufed  of  this  execrable  treafon 
came  to  his  court,  in  order  to  execute  his 
intention.  The  next  morning,  he  went  to 
hunt,  with  all  the  train  of  his  courtiers,  and, 
when  they  were  got  into  the  deepeil:  woods  of 
the  foreft,  drew  that  nobleman  away  from  the 
reft  of  the  company,  and  fpoke  to  him  thus: 
,  ««  Behold !  we  are  here  alone,  armed,  and 
*'  mounted  alike.  Nobody  fees,  or  hears  us, 
"  or  can  giVe  either  of  us  aid  againft  the  other. 
**  If  then  you  are  a  brave  man,  if  you  have 
**  courage  and  fpirit,  perform  your  purpofe; 
*'  accomplifti  the  promife  you  have  made  to 
*'  my  enemies.  If  you  think  I  ought  to  be 
•'  killed  by  you,  when  can  you  do  it  better? 
"  when  more  opportunely  ?  when  more  man- 
*'  fully  ? — Have  you  prepared  poifon  for  me  ? 
*«  that  is  a  womanifh  treafon — Or  would  you 
'*  murder  me  in  my  bed  ?  an  adulterefs  could 
"  do  that — Or  have  you  hid  a  dagger,  to  ftab 
««  me  fecretly  ?  that  is  the  deed  of  a  ruffian.— 
f '  Rather  ad  like  a  foldier  ;  a£l  like  a  man  ; 

<'  and 
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"  and  fight  with  me  hand  to  hand  j  that  your 
"  treafoii  may  at  lead  be  free  from  bafenefs.'* 
At  thefe  words,  the  traitor,  as  if  he  had  been 
ftruckwith  a  thunderbolt,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
implored  his  pardon.  ''  Fear  nothing:  you 
*'  ihali  not  fufFer  any  evil  from  me;"  replied 
the  king  ;  and  kept  his  word. 

Befides  this  admirable  greatnefs  of  mind, 
he  had  ir^ny  other  virtues,  both  publick  and 
private;  and  is  charged  with  no  fault,  but 
too  barbarous  a  manner  of  making  war  in  his 
incuriions  into  England.  He  gave  a  new  form  gee  S.  Da- 
to  the  conflitution  of  Scotland,  modelling  it  nelm. fubann. 
nearly  upon  the  fame  feudal  plan  as  that  ^°^°^'^'^9i- 
which  the  Englifh  had  received  under  the 
reign  of  William  the  Firfl: ;  though  he  was  no 
friend  to  the  Normans.  Nor  did  his  fubjeds 
oppofe  this  alteration:  which  (hews  that  his 
authority  was  great  among  them.  Perhaps 
indeed  the  nobility,  who  found  their  account 
in  it  better  than  the  people,  might  be  inclined 
to  affift  him;  and,  when  it  was  once  efta- 
blifhed,  his  good  and  mild  government  recom- 
mended it  to  them,  and  covered  its  defe<Si:s. 
Nor  do  we  know  enough  of  the  former  confti- 
tution  of  their  kingdom,  to  be  able  to  form  a 
true  judgement,  how  far  they  either  gained  or 
loft  by  the  change. 

The  untimely  death  of  this  king,  and  of 
a  young  prince  who  feemed  to  inherit  his 
virtues,  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Scotland,  and 
drew  after   it  a  train  of  other   misfortunes. 

Margaret 
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Margaret  wife  to  Malcolm,  a  lady  renowned 
for  piety  and  goodnefs,  who  in  a  court  had 
always  led  the  life  of  a  faint,  died  of  grief, 
for  the  fudden  lofs  of  her  hiilband  and  her  fon. 
She  heard  the  account  of  it,  received  the  lafl. 
facraments,  and  expired  in  three  days.  Very 
foon  afterwards,  the  Scotch  parliament  ex- 
pelled Edgar  Atheling,  with  all  the  other  Eng- 
lllh  whom  Malcolm  had  employed  in  his  fer- 
vice,  and  gave  the  crown  to  Donald-Bane,  the 
late  king's  younger  brother,  though  that  mo- 
narch, at  his  death,  had  left  five  fons  born  to  him 
of  Margaret;  thele  being  all  fet  afide,  on  account 
of  their  nonage  and  Englifh  blood,  againft 
which  laft  an  excefiive  rage  of  national  hatred 
had  been  excited  by  jealoufy,  and  envy  at  the 
favors,  which  the  bounty  of  that  prince,  and 
his  afFe6lIon  for  his  confort,  had  made  him 
heap  on  her  countrymen  with  too  profufe  a 
hand.  Indeed,  this  was  the  real  caufe,  and 
the  other  only  a  pretence  :  for  though  we  are 
told  by  Buchanan,  that  the  ancient  cuftom  of 
Scotland  had  been  to  chufe,  not  the  next,  but 
See  Bueha-  tJje  fittejl  of  the  dead  kings  relations^  and  there- 
nan,  1.  VI.  £^j.g  minors  had  not  been  fuffered  to  reign  in 
that  kingdom,  for  feveral  ages ;  yet,  under 
Kenneth  the  Third,  a  different  conftitution 
had  been  received,  and,  in  fpite  of  great  oppo- 
fition  from  the  princes  of  the  blood,  which  it 
afterwards  met  with,  was  confirmed  by  the 
parliament  under  Malcolm  the  Second ;  it  being 
then  enabled,  that  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king 
(hould  fucceed  to  his  father ;  and,  if  the  fon 
6  <iied 
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died  before  the  father,  the  grandfon  fhould,  if 

there  was   any,    fucceed    to  the  grandfather, 

and,    if  under  age,   fi-iould  have  a  guardian  or 

prote(5lor  affigned  him.     But  the  furious  aver- 

lion,  which  mofi:  of  the  nobility  had  now  to 

the  Enghfhj  revived  the  old  law,  and  abrogated 

the  new:  which  vras  the  more  ealily  done,  asSeeBuchn« 

Donald-Bane  was  fupported  by  Magnus  king"^"*  *^'^' 

of  Norway,  whole  aiiiftance  he  had  purchafed 

by  a  fecret  engagement  to  yield  to  him  all  the 

weftern  ifles.     Upon    this  revolution,^    Edgar 

Atheiino;  carried  with  him  into  En";lind  th6 

orphan  children  of  Malcolm  ;   among  whom 

was  Matilda,    a  very  beautiful  princefs,  who 

was   afterwards    married    to   king  Henry  the 

Firft, 

William  Rufus  was  now  delivered  from  all 
apprehenfions  of  danger  from  Scotland  :    but, 
not  content  with  fecurity,  he  fought  further 
advantages  from  this  event.    A  natural  fon  ofFIor.Wigbrn. 
Malcolm,  whofe  name  was  Duncan,  had  beeno'°^'^*'°*^^* 
lent  to  his  court  as  an  hoitage.     He  was  then  s.  Duneim. 
of  full    age,    and   thinking  the   opportunity  ^"^^'^"S^°"* 
favorable    afpired   to    the   dominion  of  Scot-  f.  L/  * 
land.     William  confented  to  affifl:  him  in  that 
deiign  with  an  army,     after  having  received 
from  him  an  oath  of  fealty.     By  the  help  of 
thefe  forces  he  defeated  Donald-Bane,    drove 
him  into  the  weftern  ifles,   and  got  pofreilion 
of  the  throne  :  but,  fome  of  the  foreign  auxi- 
liaries being  retained   in  his  fervice,    the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Scots  broke  out  again  as  ftrong  as 
before  ;    a  powerful  con fpi racy   was  fuddenly 
Vol.  I,  H  formed 
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formed  In  his  court ;  the  Englifh  and  Normans 

were  almofl  all  maffacred  ;   but  his  own  life 

was  fpared,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  reign, 

under  a  folemn  engagement,   that  he  would 

bring  no  more  foreigners  into  his  kingdom. 

Yet   he  was    murdered   foon    afterwards,     by 

Malpeit  earl  of  Merns,  at  the  inftigation  of 

Donald-Bane   and   of    his  own   half-brother 

SeeMaimfb.  Edmond,  oue  of  the  five  fons  of  Malcolm  and 

9-      Margaret,  who  was  perfuaded  to  concur  in  this 

wicked  act,  on  a  proraife  from  his  uncle  of 

one  half  of  the  realm.     But  no  regard  was  paid 

to  that  covenant  by  Donald-Bane,   when  he 

had  recovered   the   throne  ;    and,   after  three 

Buchan.I.vii. years,  the  Scots  being  difgufled  at  the  lofs  of 

their  iflands,  which  the  king  of  Norway  had 

Maimfb.de    feized,   agreeably  to  the  former  compact  be- 

1.  i*v.  '  '  ^  tween  him  and  their  fovereign,   they  invited 

s.Diineim.    Prince  Edgar,  the  eldeft  of  Malcolm's  furviv- 

£x"Stn"*  ^"g  ^^"^'  ^^  ^^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  crown,  as  the 
Flor.Wigorn.objeftion  formerly  made  to  him,  on  account 
of  his  minority,  no  longer  fubfifted.  Edgar, 
who  lived  under  the  prote6lion  of  William, 
was  afraid  to  leave  his  court  without  his 
confent,  or  to  undertake  fuch  an  enterprize 
without  his  help.  He  applied  to  him  for 
both ;  and  William  thereupon,  confidering  that 
Donald-Bane  would  be  always  his  enemy,  on 
account  of  the  affiftance  he  had  given  to 
Duncan,  and  deliring  that  Scotland  fhould 
have  a  king  made  by  him,  determined  to  affift 
his  royal  gueli:,  and  ordered  a  body  of  his  own 
troops  to  march  into  that  kingdom,  under  the 

com- 
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fcommand  of  Edgar  Atheliiig,  agalnft  Donald- 
Bane*  There  is  not  in  all  hiftory  a  more 
ftriking  inftance  of  the  extraordinary  changes, 
which  the  courfe  of  Providence  makes  in 
human  affairs,  than  to  fee  that  very  prince, 
who  was  the  lineal  heir  to  the  Saxon  crown, 
fet  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  army,  and  fent 
to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  behalf 
of  his  nephew,  by  th6  fon  and  fucceffor  of 
William  the  Firft.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  a 
proof  in  what  contempt  William  Rufus  held 
Edgar  Athding  ;  for,  had  be  not  greatly  defpif^ 
cd,  he  mud  in  reafon  and  policy  have  feared 
him  too  much,  to  have  done  him  this  kindnefsi 
But  though  he  did  not  fear  kirn,  he  might 
have  been  jnftly  apprehenfive  of  future  danger 
to  the  Normans  eftablifhed  in  England,  from 
the  crown  of  Scotland's  being  worn  by  a  great 
grandfon  of  Edmond  Ironfide.  It  is  equally 
ftrangc  that  he  over-looked  this  objection,  and 
that  no  king  of  that  fiimily  ever  claimed  the 
realm  of  England  by  his  defcent  from  Queen 
Maraaret. 


'tj* 


Edgar  Atheling,  having  fought  with  and 
defeated  Donald-Bane,  took  him  prifoner,  and 
fettled  his  nephew  on  the  throne.  Edmond, 
the  brother  of  Edgar,  who  had  been  an  ac- 
complice in  the  murder  of  Duncan,  was 
likewife  imprifoned,  and  dying  not  long  after- 
wards, with  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  his  guilt,  delired  See  Malmib. 
to  be  buried  with  his  fetters  upon  him,  as  a ^- ^'*  ^*  ^9^ '^e 
mark  that  he  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  his 

H  2  punifh- 
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punifhtnent.  From  this  time  till  the  deceafe 
of  King  Henry  the  Flrfl,  Scotland  was  always 
in  peace  and  friendlhip  with  England. 

SeeEadmer.       'j'he  great  difregard  William  Rufus  always 
.  iiov.      f]-jevve(j  for  the  pretended  rights  of  the  clergy 
might  have  hurt  him  much  jpaore  than  all  his 
violations  of  civil  liberty,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  one  favourable  circumftance  ;  I  mean  the 
long  fchifm  between  Urban  the  Second  and 
the  antipope  Clement ;  in  which  he  taking  no 
part,  neither  fa6lion  was  inclined  to  difturb  his 
tranquilUty,  or  make  an  enemy  of  fo  potept  a 
king.    And,  while  he  delayed  to  declare  him- 
felf,  no  pope  was,  or  could  be,  acknowledged 
Fior.WJgorn.  J3y  tiis  fubjcds.     In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty 
the  nation  remained  eleven  years  ;    William 
being  aware  of  the  advantage  he  drew  from 
fuch  a  fituation,  and  too  good  a  politician  ever 
to  be  forward  to  cfpoufe  any  party,  either  in 
fpiritual  or  civil  broils,  when  the  difpute  did  not 
direclly  and  ftrongly  concern  his  own  prefent 
Eadm.  1.  i.    iutereft  or  future  fecurity.     But  Anfeim  an 
|,j^^^5;f^V"' Italian,  bred  up  in  all  the  notions  of  the  Roman 
geft.  ponr.    thcoiogy,  who  had  fucceeded  to  Lanfranc  as 
Angi.  i.i.      archbiihop   of  Canterbury,    having    acknow- 
^'^^'^'         ledged  Urban    in  Normandy    Vr'hile  he  was 
abbot  of  Bee,  thought  himfelf  equally  bound 
to  own   him  now  as    primate  of    England, 
and  alked  leave  of  the  king  to  go  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  receive  his  pall  from  that  pope. 
William  confidered   this   petition    as   treafon 
againfl  the  royal  dignity,  though,  in  reality, 

3  1^^ 
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he  had  drawn  it  upon  hhnfelf :  for  Anfehu 
before  his  promotion  to  Canterbury  had  fairly 
notified  to  him  the  part  he  had  taken,  and  that 
he  would  adhere  to  it  firmly  :  notwitbftandiiig 
which  diiclaration  he  had  been  elefted,  at  the  . 
earneft  defire  of  the  king,  and  with  great  re- 
luclance  in  himfelf  to  accept  of  the  charge. 
It  is  hard  to  comprehend  why  this  prince  ^vas 
fo  defirous  of  raifing  to  that  fee  a  man  pre- 
engaged  in  a  point  of  fuch  confequence,  while 
it  v/as  for  his  own  intereft  to  avoid  a  decifion ; 
efpecially  if  (as  William  of  Malmlbury  affirms) 
he  rather  inclined  to  fwor  Clement.  The 
prelumption  is  flrong,  that  (whatever  his  fenti- 
ments  might  be  at  this  time)  he  was  difpofed, 
when  he  promoted  Anfelm,  to  concur  with 
that  prelate  in  acknowledging  Urban.  He 
had  now  altered  his  mind,  and  probably  with 
good  caufe  ;  for  many  great  interefts  might 
make  a  neutrality  defireable  for  him,  and 
more  fo  at  this  conjuncture  than  a  little  before. 
But  the  inflexible  character  of  this  mitred 
monk  would  not  permit  him  to  regard,  either 
realbn  of  ftate,  or  the  duties  of  his  own  fitua- 
tion,  which  undoubtedly  obliged  him  to  wait 
for  his  pail,  till  the  uifpute  from  whofe  hands 
he  was  to  receive  it  had  been  determined  by  the 
royal  authority  ;  whereas  what  he  propofed  was 
m  effedl  deciding  that  queflion,  by  his  own 
private  anthority,  not  for  himfelf  alone,  but 
for  his  fovereign,  and  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
When  he  was  told  by  the  king,  that  his  doing 
fuch  an  a6t  would  be  contrary  to  the  fealty 

H  3  which 
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which  he  had  fworn,    he  tried  to  diftlngiiifH 
between  that  fealty,    which  extended  only  to 
temporal  matters,  and  the  fpiritual  obedience 
due  to  the  pope,    which,    he  thought,    was 
Decrct.  1.  ii.  concemcd  in  this  point.     For  in  feme  papal 
tit.6.  c.  4. 28,  ^g^j.ggg  the  metropolitan  jurifdi6tion  and  power 
DeMtjrcade  Were  laid   to  be  conferred   by  the  pall;    and 
concor.  iacer.  others  declared  it  unlawful  for  any  archbifhop 
c.  6?^'  '    '  to  exercife  his  authority  till   he  had  received 
one  from  Rome  :   it  being  now  an  eftablifhed 
notion,  that  all  metropolitans  were  only  the 
vicars,    or  rather  viceroys  of  the  pope,  in  their 
feveral  provinces  ;    and  that  the  pall. was  the 
enfign  of  their  office.     This  was  too  lightly 
given  way  to  by  kings,  and  proved  in  its  con- 
iequences  one   of  the  deepeit  arts  by    which 
the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  fupported  its 
power.     For    thus    all    the    greatefi    prelates, 
who  might  have  affe6led  an  ^dependence  on 
that  fee,  had  another  objed:  of  ambition  fet  up, 
viz.  an  independence  on  their  own  fovereigns, 
and  an  imparted  Ihare  of  the  papal  dominion 
over  ail  terriporal    pov/ers.     It  was  on  thefe 
principles  that  Anfeim  proceeded.    They  were 
fo  fixed,  both  in  his  head  and  his  heart,   that 
nothing  could  remove  them,   or  even  fufpend 
their  effeds.     But  he  had  a  monarch  to  con- 
tend with,  who  was  full  as  tenacious  of  his 
royal   prerogatives,     as    he  could   be  of  the 
maxims  or  preteniions  of  Rome.    Their  confe- 
rence, therefore,  was  very  far  from  convincing 
either  the  one  or  the  other.     The  king  urged 
the  laws  and  cuftonis  of  his  kingdom  ;  Anfeim 

anfwered 
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anfwered  him  with  texts  of  the  gofpel  mifap- 
plied.     At  lad  the  dilpute  between  them  was 
brought   to   an  ifliie,  by  the  archbifhop's  de- 
iirlng,    that   it   might  be  determined  by  the 
judgement    of    parHament,    which    WilHam 
agreed  to ;  and  a  parhament  was  aflembled  at 
Rockingham  caftle upon  this  buflnefs.  Anfelm,A.  D.  1097. 
having   dated  his   difficulty  to  them,    afked  ^^^'"- M- 
their  advice,  efpecially  that  of  the  bifliops,  in  '     '^^' 
whofe  fentiments  he  hoped  to  find  a  confor- 
mity to  his  own  :  but  even  they  referred  him 
abfolutely  to  the  will  of  tlie  king ;  and  let  him 
know,  that,  if  he  did  not  fubmit  to  it  without 
any  referve,  he  muft  expect  no  help  from  them. 
"  Since  none  of  you  here  (replied  the  primate) 
*'  will  ad  vile  me  how  to  ad,  unlefs  according 
"  to  the  pleafure  of  one  man  ;  I  will   have 
"  recourfe  to  the  angel  of  the  great    cotmfel, 
««  and  be  direded  by  him  in  this  affair,  which 
*'  is  indeed   his  rather  than  mine."     He  then 
repeated  the  principal  texts  of  fcripture  applied 
by  the  church  of  Rome  to  the  pope,  and  con- 
cluded with  this  ;  Render  to  d^far  the  things 
which  are  Cccfar''s,  and  to  God  the  things  which 
are  God's  ;  declaring,  he  refolved  to  ad  by  that 
rule ;  for  in  all  points  which  belonged  to  God 
he  would  pay  obedience  to  the  vicar  of  Peter; 
and  ill  thofe  which  belonged  to  the  temporal 
dignity  of  his  lord,  the  king,  he  would  give 
him  futhful  counfel  and   affiftance  to  the  ut- 
moll  of  his  power.     He  had  fcarce  concluded 
his  fpeech,  when  all  the  barons  who  fat  with 
jiim  rofe  up  at  once,  expreffing,  by  a  confufed 

H  4  fort 
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fort   of  outcry  againft   him,  the  utmofl:  dif- 
pleafiire  and  iadigriatlon  ;   and  then,  after  de- 
claring to  him,  that  they  would  not  prefume 
even   to  report  to  the  king  the  words  he  had 
uttered,  they  departed  from  him  abruptly,  as 
one  whofe  fociety  they  feared  or  abhorred,  and 
went  to  the  king,  who  was  in  another  room, 
with  fome  of  his  miniilers.      Anfelm,  feeing 
this,  followed  them,  and   repeated  himfelf  to 
that  prince  what  he  had  fpoken  in  their  pre- 
fence:  after  which,  with  great  calmnefs,  he 
returned  to  his  feat.    The  bitliops,  abbots,  and 
barons,  continued  a  good  while  in  council  with 
the  king;  during  which  the  old  man,   fitting 
alone,  fell  afleep.   At  laft,  the  biiliops,  accom- 
panied by  fome  of  the  temporal  barons,  came 
back  to  him,  and  acquainted  him  in  very  ftrong 
terms,  that  the  whole  nation  complained  of  him, 
becaufe  he  attempted  to  take   from  the  king 
his  royal  prerogatives,  which  was,  in  effed,  to- 
deprive  him  of  his  crown.     They  all  advifed 
him  to  throw  off  his  obedience  to  Urban,  who 
could  do  him  no  good,  if  the  king  was  offended 
againft  him,  nor  harm,  if  he  was   appeafed; 
and  to   wait  for  his  fovereig-n's  orders  in  that 
flate  of  freedom  which,  they  fiid,  it  became 
an  archbiOiop  of  Canterbury  to  keep  himfelf 
in  with    regard  to  this  difpute.     They  added 
warm   exhortations,  that  he   Ihould  acknow- 
ledge  his   fault,  and   try  to  gain  the   king's 
pardon,  by    an    unlimited  promife   of  future 
obedience.    But  he,  who  in  alking  the  opinion 
of   parliament  had  no   other   intention  than 

merely 
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merely  to  avail  himfelf  of  their  approbation, 
or  at  leafl  of  that  of  the  bifhops,  in  fapport 
of  the  part  he  had  determined  to  take,  being 
difappointed  in  this  hope,  deiired  another  day, 
to  confider  of  his  anfvver,  which  he  told  them 
he  would  give  ^j  God pouldinfpire  him:  yet, 
even  then,  he  declared  an  unalterable  refolution 
not  to  depart  from  his  obedience  to  Urban. 
All  his  brethren,  fuppofing  that  his   defire  of 
delay  was  owing  to  uncertainty  and  irrefolu- 
tion,  advifed  the  king  not  to  grant  it,  but  to 
bring  the  affair  to  an  immediate  conclufion. 
The  bi(hop   of   Durham  (predeceffor  to  theMalmfb.de 
infamous  Flambard")  was  the  mod  zealous  in |^^' P,°"V^* 
this   counlel,  havmg  Itrong    hopes  (as    lomef.  158. 
I  contemporary  authors  affirm)   of   being  pro- J."^^'"*  ^- '• 
moted  to  Canterbury,  if  Anfelm,  by  his  con-Eadrn.'hift.* 
tumacy,  ihould   be  deprived  of  that  fee.     Henov.  i.i. 
likewife  fought  all  occafions  of  making  court  ^'^'^^* 
to  the  king,  becaufe,  having  been  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  revolt  of  the  bifhop  of  Bayeux, 
and  driven  out  of  England  on  that  account, 
he  had,  afterwards,  received  a  gracious  pardon. 
William,  who  perfe(5lly  underftood  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  bithop  to  take  the  lead,  in  an 
affair  of  this  nature,  on  the  lide  of  the  crown, 
left  the  management    of  it  to    him,  and  ap- 
proved  his  advice,  not  to  grant  the  requefl  of 
Anfelm.      This  prelate   therefore    returning, 
with  many  more  of  the  fpiritual  and  temporal 
lords,  informed  the  archbidiop,  that  the  king 
was  highly  provoked  at  the  offence  he   had 
committed  againft  his  royal  dignity,  by  making 

the 
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the  hlfhop  ofOJlia  pope  in  his  kingdom  without  his 
permijfion  ;  and  notified  to  him,  that  judgement 
would  immediately  be  paffed  upon  him,  and 
the  fentence  not  a  light  one,  if  he  did  nor, 
without  delay,  fubmit  to  the  king,  and  rein- 
ftate  him  in  thole  rights,  which  were  the  mod 
valuable  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  and  which 
he  himfelf,  by  his  oath  of  fealty,  had  folemnly 
promifed  to  maintain.  Anfelm  replied,  with 
iome  warmth,  that  whoever  accufed  him  of 
having  violated  his  oath  to  the  king,  becaufe 
he  refufed  to  renounce  his  obedience  to  the 
pope,  fhould  find  him  ready  to  anfwer  that 
charge,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord^  as  he  ought^ 
and  where  he  ought :  by  which  he  intimated  to 
them,  without  fpeaking  too  plainly,  that  he 
acknowledged  no  other  jurifdi6lion,  but  that 
of  Rome.  They  underftood  what  he  meant, 
and  were  fo  delirous  of  fupporting  that  pre- 
tended exemption,  in  which  the  whole  order 
^vas  concerned,  and  fo  afraid  of  being  engaged 
in  a  difpute  with  the  Roman  fee  about  its 
jurifdiftion,  that  they  feemed  quite  difcon- 
certed.  After  they  had  left  him,  and  returned 
again  to  the  king,  he  was  muchenconraged  by 
a  declaration  that  the  people,  or  commons,  who 
attended  the  parliament,  w^ere  favorable  to 
him.  Nor  did  the  temporal  barons,  in  their 
fucceeding  confultations,  fiiew  any  inclination 
to  deal  feverely  with  him;  but  Were  rather 
If  ruck  with  the  intrepidity  of  his  behaviour, 
and  wifhed  to  bring  about  an  accommodation. 
The  biftiop  of  Durhai^i  alone,  more  firm  than 
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ail  the  reft,  as  being  more  interefted  in  the  ruin 
of  Anfelm,  propofed  the  depriving  him  of  his 
archbifhoprick,  and  banifhing  him  out  of  the 
realm.     But,  the   temporal  barons   expreffing 
their  difapprobation  of  fuch  a  rigorous  fentence, 
the  king  was  very  angry,  and  faid  with  much 
paffion,  "  If  this  does  not  pleafe  you,  what 
*'  does  ?  As  long  as  I  live,  I  will  never  endure 
*'  to  have  an  equal  to  myfelf  in  my  kingdom. 
*'  If  you   thought  that  the  archbiQiop  was  fo 
^'  ftrong  in  his  caufe,  why  did  you  fuffer  me 
'*  to  engage  in  this  buiinefs?  Go,  and  confult 
^'  what  to  do;  for,  by  God's  face,  if  you  do 
''  not  condemn  him,  according  to  my  pleafure, 
^'  I  will  condemn  you."  Thus  did  this  prince, 
even  in  fupporting  the   lawful   rights  of  his 
crown,  fpeak  and  a6t  like  a  tyrant.     He  then  Eadm,  hlft. 
afked  the  bifhops,  what  their  fentiments  were  ?  "°^*  ^*  ** 
who  anfwered,  that,    being  fufFragans  to  the 
archbiftiop,  of  Canterbury,  they  could  not  be 
his  judges:  and  it  was  very  true,  that  Ji  bijhops 
flhne  they  could  not,  if  the  other  barons  would 
not  join  with  them  in  the  proceeding:  but  to 
the  judicature  of  the  high  court  of  parliament 
the  archbifhop  undoubtedly  was  juft  as  much 
fubje(3:  as  any  other  peer.     William  enquired 
of  them,    whether  they   could   not   at    leaft 
renounce  their  epifcopal  obedience  to  Anfelm, 
and  all  fraternal  communion  with  him  ;  de- 
claring,   that  he  was   determined  not  to  ac- 
knowledge him  for  his  archbifhop,  nor  give 
him  the  benefit  of  his  royal  prote<5lion,  while 
he  continued  in  the  kirigdom.     To  this  they 

confented  ; 
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confented  ;  though  it  was  certahi ly  doing  a  ftill 
more  unjuftifiable  and  violent  adl  than  what 
they  had  refufed:  for  this  was  in  efFe6l  to  de*. 
pofe  and  outlaw  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
withoutany  judgement  having  been  pafled  upoti 
him,  otherwife  than  by  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  king.  But  it  did  not  fb  immediately  feera 
to  entrench  upon  the  pretended  jurifdiftion  of 
Rome,  as  if  they  had  made  themfeives  his 
judges  in  form.  Having  therefore  agreed  to 
comply  thus  far  with  the  delire  of  that  prince, 
or  rather  having  fubmitted  to  obey  his  orders, 
they  went,  together  with  the  abbots,  and  no- 
tified it  to  Anfelm,  who  coolly  told  them,  thai 
he  would  not  renounce  his  paternal  care  and 
authority  over  them  and  the  king  ;.  but  would 
ufe  them  to  their  refGrmation.  The  temporal 
barons  being  alfo  required  by  William  to  do  as 
the  bifhops  had  done,  their  anfwer  was,  that 
they  were  no  vaflals  toAnfdm,  and  could  not 
renounce  an  obedience  which  they  never  wer^ 
bound  to  :  but  he  was  their  archbifliop  ;  and, 
fo  far  as  his  fpiritual  power  extended,  they 
could  tiot  withdraw  from  it,  becaufe  he  had 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  that  character.  At 
which  the  bifhops  and  the  king  were  alike 
confounded;  and  the  latter  thought  fit  to  let. 
the  bulinefs  reft  for  fome  time,  finding  the 
nation  inclined  to  fupport  Anfelm  againft  any 
violence.  The  common  people  efpecially 
feemed  to  be  eager  in  his  favor,  partly  from 
zeal  for  religion,  which  he  had  made  thenaJ 
believe   was  concerned  in   the   quarrel,    and" 

partly 
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partly  from  that  companion,  which  any  ap- 
pearance of  being  perfecuted  by  a  court  is  apt 
to  excite  in  their  minds.  Indeed  he  had  not 
yet  committed  any  crime  worthy  of  banilhment 
or  of  depofition.  For  it  was  not  neceflary  that 
he  fhould  renounce  the  engagements  he  had 
perfonaiiy  taken  to  Urban,  till  another  pope 
was  owned  by  William :  nor  did  he  violate 
the  laws,  fo  long  as  he  abftained  from  any 
public  a6t  which  might  appear  to  engage  his 
fovereign  and  the  nation.  His  going  to  Rome 
to  receive  his  pall  from  the  hands  of  that  pope, 
before  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  king, 
would  undoubtedly  have  heen  criminal :  but, 
as  he  ftopt  Ihort  at  the  bare  defire,  the  barons 
did  well  to  proceed  no  further  than  to  reprove 
his  intention.  Yet,  as  William  had  exprelTed 
fo  much  anger  againft  him,  and  even  declared 
that  be  would  withdraw  from  him  his  royal 
proteftion  while  he  remained  in  the  kingdom, 
he  took  occahon  from  thence  to  aik  his  leave 
to  go  abroad,  and  remain  out  of  England,  till 
the  fchifm  (hould  be  ended.  It  feemed  very 
bard  to  deny  him  this  requeft,  as  he  made  it 
in  terms  of  due  refpedl  and  fubmiffion  :  but 
though  the  king  would  gladly  have  fent  him 
&way  deprived  cvf  his  fee,  he  did  not  care  to 
truft  him  out  of  En8?land  while  he  continued 
archhi(hop  of  Canterbury;  and  was  afraid  of 
the  fcandal  it  might  caufe,  to  have  him  thus 
abandoti  his  fee,  and  go,  as  it  were,  uncon- 
demned  into  banifhment.  Under  this  diMcn Ity 
he  confulted  oiviy  with  the  temporal  barons  : 

for 
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for  he  was  much  lefs  offended  with  the  direct 
oppofitlon  they  made  to  his  will,  than  with 
the  uncertain  and  wavering  condu6:  of  the 
biftiops ;  many  of  whom  now  fought  for  nice 
diftindions,  with  regard  to  the  declaration  they 
had  made  of  renouncing  obedience  to  Anfelm, 
as  if  they  had  meant  only  fuch  obedience  as 
he  might  pretend  was  due  to  him  by  virtue  of 
any  authority  derived  from  Urban,  or  might 
demand  of  them  in  behalf  of  that  pontiff. 
The  king,  who  had  proceeded  at  firft  upon  the 
encouragement  given  by  them,  feeing  himfelf 
now  difgraced  in  this  bufinefs,  fhewed  great 
Eadn[i.p.  31.  refentment ;  and  (if  we  may  believe  an  hiftorian 
ofthofe  times)  they  who  had  ufed  thefe  evalions 
were  driven  from  his  prefence,  and  threatened 
to  be  punifhed  as  traitors  and  rebels,  till  they 
bought  their  pardon  with  large  fums;  which 
(fays  that  author)  was  the  only  fare  means  by 
which  they  were  accujlomed  to  appeafe  his  difplea* 
Jure,  The  temporal  barons,  whofe  advice  he 
now  chofe  to  take,  advifed  him  rather  tofboth 
than  inflame  the  archbifhop,  in  order  to  flop 
him  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  j  which 
they  were  apprehenfive  he  would  venture  to 
do  without  leave,  if  more  gentle  methods 
were  not  tried,  in  order  to  prevent  it :  for  they 
faw  that  his  obftinacy  was  not  to  be  overcome 
by  any  ill  ufage,  and  thought  the  king  had 
carried  a  point  of  great  importance,  in  having 
perfuaded  him  to  drop,  or  at  leafl  fufpend,  his 
firfl  intention  of  taking  his  pall  from  Urban. 
William  therefore  propofed  to  Jiim,  that,  in 

hopes 
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hopes  of  eftablifhing  concord  between  them, 
a  certain  time  ihould  be  fixed  for  the  final 
detertnination  of  the  difpute,  and  gave  him 
aflli ranees,  that,  during  the  interval,  he  fliould 
remain  in  peace  and  lecurity,  if  he  would  do 
nothing  hirafelf  to  create  any  difturbance.  To 
this  he  confented,  favmg  the  obedience  he  owed 
td  Pope  Urban,  which  referve  he  thought  it 
was  neceffary  to  exprefs  in  the  treaty,  left  his 
inadion  fhould  be  deemed  a  renunciation. 
Bur,  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce  thus 
agreed  on,  the  king,  who  did  not  intend  a 
peace,  grievoufly  mortified  him,  by  driving  a 
monk,  who  was  his  principal  counfellor,  and 
two  of  his  favorite  clergymen,  out  of  the 
kingdom,  with  other  ads  of  feverity,  but 
done  by  judgement  of  law,  againflfome  of  his 
neareft  domefticks  and  vaffals.  Nor  was  the 
vengeance  of  that  prince  content  with  thefe 
victims;  but,  to  reach  Anfelm  himfelf,  he 
ufed  thofe  arts,  which  he  always  had  recourfe 
to,  when  he  met  with  fuch  difficulties  as  he 
could  not  furmount  by  open  force.  For,  while 
he  pretended  to  poftpone  the  whole  controverfy  Eadm.p,  3s, 
between  himfelf  and  that  prelate,  till  the  next^^'  ^^'  ^'  "' 
meeting  of  the  great  council,  which  was  at 
fome  diftance,  he  difpatched  agents  to  Rome, 
with  fecret  infl:ru6l1ons  to  treat  with  Urban  ; 
offering  to  acknowdedge  that  pontiff  as  duly 
elected,  if  he  would  fend  over  to  him  the 
archbilhop's  pall,  and  let  him  difpofe  of  it  as  he 
Ihould  think  proper.  Urban  w^as  pleafed  with 
this  mefTage,  and  immediately  fent  the  pall  by 

the 
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the  bifhop  of  Albano ;  who  brought  it  to 
William,  without  the  knowledge  of  Anfelm, 
and  promifed  that  monarch,  in  the  name  of 
the  pope,  a  full  confirmation  of  all  the  prero- 
gatives and  rights  of  his  crown  by  the  papal 
authority,  if  he  would  acknowledge  and  obey 
him  as  fovcreign  pontiff.  William,  who  per- 
ceived that  his  people  and  clergy  were  gene- 
rally difpofed  in  favor  of  Urban,  accepted 
thefe  offers,  and,  having  declared  his  reception 
of  him  throughout  his  dominions,  tried  to 
prevail  upon  the  bifhop  of  Albano  to  concur; 
with  him,  as  legate,  in  the  depofing  of  Anfelm; 
offering  a  great  fum  of  money  to  be  annually 
paid,  both  to  that  prelate  and  to  Urban,  if 
they  would  gratify  his  deiires  in  this  matter. 
For,  though  he  had  now  removed  the  caufe  of 
his  difference  with  the  archbifhop,  he  could 
not  forgive  his  cbflinacy  ;  and  was  the  more 
angry,  becaufe  he  had  been  difhonoured  in  the 
contefl.  Policy  alfo  joined  with  paffion,  to 
make  him  delire,  that  fo  w^arm  a  bigot  to 
Rome  fhould  not  continue  primate  of  England. 
But  the  bifhop  convinced  him  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  what  he  demanded ;  which  could 
not  indeed  be  expelled  from  that  fee,  the 
eiedion  of  Anfelm  having  been  fo  canonical, 
as  not  to  admit  a  difpute,  and  his  whole  be- 
haviour moll:  meritorious,  both  to  the  papacy 
and  the  pope.  There  being  therefore  no  hopes 
of  getting  him  depofed,  the  king  endeavoured 
to  find  fome  means  of  compounding  their 
quarrel  to  his  own  profit.     With  that  view, 

he 
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he  fent  feme  of  his  brethren,  to  found  him  pri- 
vately, as  from  themfelves,  and  learn,  whether 
he  would  be  willing  to  regain  the  rojal  favor 
by  a  prefent  of  money ^  and  what  he  might  be 
prevailed  upon  to  give  for  that  purpofe. 
Anfelm  nobly  anfwered,  that  he  never  would 
put  fuch  an  affront  on  his  majier^  as  to  prove  by 

fa5i  that  his  friend/lnp  was  to  be  fold :  but  he 
added,  that  if  that  prince  would  give  it  him 
freely,  and  let  him  live  in  England,  with  peace 
and  fecurity,  as  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
under  obedience  to  Urban,  he  would  receive 
it  With  thankfulnefs,  and  ferve  him  faithfully, 
as  his  lord  and  his  king ;  if  not,  he  again 
entreated  his  permiflion  to  withdraw  out  of 
the  kingdom.  Upon  which  they  told  him, 
that  Urban  had  fent  the  pall  to  the  king;  and 
thac  it  w^as  reafonable  he  fhould  at  leaft  pay  as 
much  to  that  prince,  as  it  would  have  cofthim 
to  have  gone  in  perfon  to  fetch  it  from  Rome. 
He  was  not  a  little  furprized  at  this  informa- 
tion :  yet  though  he  faw  by  it  that  the  courts 
of  England  and  Rome  were  even  better  agreed 
than  he  had  wifhed,  and  that  the  latter  had  not 
treated  him  with  the  regard  he  deferved  iii 
this  affair,  he  perfevered  in  refufmg  to  give  the 
king  any  money,  notwithftanding  the  urgent 

:  advice  of  all  his  brethren;  fo  that  William,  in 
the  end,  defpairing  to  fell,  confented  to  give 
him  the  pall.  But  Anfelm  conceived,  that 
to  take  it  from  his  hands  would  be  a  kind  of 
acknow^ledgement  of  having  received  it,  not 
from  the  papal,  but  regal  authority ;  and 
Vol.  I.  I  therefore 
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■  therefore  refufed  it.  After  fome  altercatioli 
upon  this  deHcate  fcruple  of  confcience,  in 
which  the  archbifliop's  zeal  for  the  papacy 
exceeded  that  of  the  pope  himfelf,  it  was 
ended  at  length  by  an  expedient  of  a  new 
and  fingular  nature.  The  pall  was  laid  on 
the  high  altar  of  Canterbury,  and  Anfelm 
took  it  from  thence,  as  from  the  hands  of  St, 
Peter. 

All  was   now  quiet  between  him  and   his- 

Eadm.  h\i1:.    mafter.      Many    of    the    nobility   had    made 

nov.  1. 11.       themfelves  interceflbrs  for  him,  and,  to  obtain 

a   reconciliation,  had  perfuaded  him  to  give 

his  faith  to  the  king,  that  he  would  obey  and 

maintain  the  royal  cuftoms  and  the  laws  of  the 

realm.     Upon  this  promife,  which  feemed  a 

.  fecurity  againfl:  any  future  difputes,  William 

.  received  him  into  favor  \  but  foon  afterwards 

Idem,  p.  37\  at  his  return  from  a  war  againft  the  Welfh,  he 

-complained,  that  the  men,  whom  the  arch- 

bifhop  had  provided  for  that  expedition,  were 

.neither  fo  well  accoutred,  nor   fo  fit  for  the 

fervice,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  fum- 

moned  him  to  be  ready  to  anfwer  that  charge 

•in   his    court.     Anfelm  faid  nothinp' :  but  in 

his    own   mind  he  determined    not   to  obey. 

Accordingly,  at  the  liext  meeting  of  the  great 

.council,  there  being  fame  talk  of  bringing  on 

:  the  affair  with  which  he  had  been  charged  on 

the  part  of  the  crown,  he  applied  to  fome  of 

:  the  chief  nobles,  and  by  them  acquainted  the 

;  king,  that   being   compelled  by   moft  urgent 

neceliity 
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fieceflity  he  deiired  his  leave  to  go  to  Rome. 
The  king,  furprized  at  the  meiTage,  fent  back 
a  denial;  faying,  "  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
"  archbiihop  was  guiliy  of  any  fuch  heinous 
*'  crime,  as  to  be  obliged  to  fetch  abfolutioii 
*'  for  it  from  Romej   and  that,  in  the  opinion 
"  of  all  men,  he   was  as   able  to  advife  the 
"  pbpe,  as  the  pope  to  advife  him."     Never- 
thelefs  that  prelate  renewed  his  petition  again 
and  again,  though  the  charge  againfl:  him  was 
dropt.     William   at  laft  grew  impatient,  and 
fent  him  word,  that,  if  he  did  go  to  Rome, 
he    would    feize    his   temporalities,    and    ac- 
knowledge him  no  longer  for  his  archbifliop  : 
notwithflanding  which  he  perlifted,  and  even 
declared,   that^  if  the  king  would  not  give  him 
leave,  he  would  take  it :  for  it  tvas  better  to  obey 
God  than  man.     The  bifliop  of  Winchefter  told 
him,  that  the  king  and  the  barons  knew  him 
to  be  obftinate   in  all  his  pnrpofes ;  but  they 
could  not  believe  he  would  perfift  in  this  poinr 
of  going  to  Rome,  at  the  expence  of  loiing 
•his  fee.     I  will  periifi,  replied  tl\e  undaunted 
prelate.     Which  being  reported  to  William, 
while  he  and  his  barons  were  confulting  about 
it,   Anfelm  thought  it  proper  to  enquire  of  the  i 

bifhops,  whether  they  would  ftand  by  him  in 
this  difpute,  or  no.  After  fome  deliberation, 
they  frankly  told  him,  that  they  cculdnot  come 
up  to  hisfublimity,  nor  would  tranigrefs  again (1: 
the  fealty  which  they  owed  to  the  king.  His 
anfwer  was,  '*  Do  you  then  go  to  your  lord, 
**  and  I  will  adhere  to  God,"  Hereupon  thev 
I  2  ail 
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all  left  him,  and  foon  returned  with  a  meffage 
from  the  king  to  this  efFe£l ;  That,  whereas  the 
archbifliop  had  broken  the  promife  folemnly 
made  to  him  at  their  reconciliation,  by  de- 
claring a  peremptory  and  fixed  refolution  of 
going  to  Rome  without  his  leave,  againft  the 
known   cuftoms  and  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
which  that  prelate  had  bound  himfelf  to  obey 
and  maintain;  left  this  unheard-of  prefump- 
tion  (hould  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  he  now 
commanded  him,  either  to  take  an  oath,  that 
he  would  never  appeal  to  the  pope  in  any  caufc, 
or  to  depart  immediately  out  of  the   realm ; 
and  even  required,  that,  if  he  did  confent  to 
that  oath,  he  fhould  make  him  fatisfadlon  for 
the  trouble  he  had  given  him  in  this  affair, 
Anfelm  fent  no  anfwer,   but  came  to  the  king 
in  his  great  council,  and  pleaded  there,  that, 
when  he  had  promifed  to  obey  and  maintain 
his   cuftoms  and  laws,  the   engagement    ex- 
tended only  to   fuch  as  v^QXQ  rightfully  confti- 
iuted  and  according  to  God,     The  king  and  the 
barons  abfolutely  denied,  that  there  had  been 
any  mention  made  of  fuch  a  diftindlion  in  that 
promife;  to  which  he  anfwered,  that  it  was 
underjlood,  if  not  exprejfed ;  for,  if  there  were 
in  the  kingdom  any  cuftoms  or  laws  repugnant 
to  juftice  or  the  divine  will,  no  Chriftian  was 
obliged  to   obey  or   maintain  them.     And  he 
pronounced  that  law,  w^hich  denied  him  the 
liberty  of  going  to  the  pope,  to  be  neither  jiifi 
nor  agreeable  to  the  divine  will\  declaring  that 
it  ought  to  be  defpifcd  and  reje^ed  by  every  Jervant 

of 
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of  God.  As  for  the  oath  the  king  required, 
he  faid,  io  Jwear  that,  would  be  to  abjure  St, 
Peter  and  Chrijl,  The  final  conclufion  was, 
that  he  would  go  to  Rome ;  and  with  this  de- 
claration he  left  the  council.  But  fome  noble- 
men were  fent  after  him,  to  let  him  know, 
that,  if  he  went  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  king 
woiild  not  fuffer  him  to  carry  any  thing  of  hh 
along  with  him.  The  archbifhop  replied,  that 
he  had  horfes,  cloaths,  and  other  goods,  which 
perhaps  the  king  might  fay  were  hh^  and,  if  he 
did  not  allow  him  to  carry  away  thofe,  he 
would  go  naked  and  on  foot,  rather  than 
defift  from  his  purpofe.  Before  he  departed, 
he  returned  to  the  king,  recommended  him 
to  God,  and  gave  him  his  benedi<£tion.  Then 
taking  the  fcrip  and  flaff  of  a  pilgrim,  he  left 
the  realm.  As  foon  as  William  heard  that 
he  had  paffed  the  fea,  he  ordered  his  goods 
and  revenues  to  be  all  brought  into  the  exche- 
quer. 

When  Anfelm  had  travelled  as  far  as  Lions,  Eadm.  hift. 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  m  which  he  fetp°^*  "* 
forth  how  much  againil:  his  own  will  he  had 
been  made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  how 
unfit  he  found  himfelf  for  it,  and  how  many 
troubles  he  had  endured  in  it,  without  having 
ever  been  able  to  do  any  good  ;  infomuch 
that,  out  of  regard  to  the  peace  of  his  con- 
fcience  and  fafety  of  his  foul,  he  would  rather 
chufe  to  die  abroad,  than  live  any  longer  in 
England,  feeing  many  evils  which  he  ought  not 
to  tolerate,  and  could  not  corred,     lie  then 

I  3  com- 
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.    complained  of  the  king,  not  only  for  keeping 
the   vacant   fees   too  long  in  his  hands,  and 
giving  to  his  foldiers  the  lands  of  the  church, 
but  for  exading  from  him  grievous  fervices  un- 
known to  his  predeccjfors^  and   overturning  the 
law  of  God  and  canonical  and  apofiolical  authority 
by  his  arbitrary  cuftoms.     The  fervices   which 
William    exadled,    and    Anfelm    branded    as 
contrary  to  the   divine  law  and  the  canons, 
were  thofe  required  of  the  bifhops  in  right  of 
their  baronies ;  which,   though  they  had  been 
unhiown  to  their  Saxon  predecefibrs,  were  nov/ 
an  eftabiiflied  part  of  the  Englifh  conftitution. 
And  therefore  to  appeal  againil  them  to  the 
papal  authority  was   an  a(5l  of  high  treafon, 
.as  it  fubjetled  the  legiflature  of  England  to 
that  authority  in  a  matter  of  ftate.     William 
Rufus   indeed   had  extended   his    demands  in 
feveral  articles,  beyond  the  bounds  aiiigned  by 
the  legiflature  ;    but   Anfelm's  complaint  (as 
appears  by  the  words  of  it)  was  no  lefs  againft 
the  military  fervices,  enaded  by  parliament  in 
the  foregoing  reign,  than  the  illegal  exactions 
of  the  prefent  king  :  and  the  foundation  of  it 
was  a  fuppofed  contrariety  to  the  law  of  God, 
not   to    the   law  of   the  land.     Having  thus 
mentioned  thefe  fervices  among  the  abufes  he 
deiired  to  reform,  and  having  acquainted  the 
pope,  that,  in  order  to  aik  his  advice  upon  the 
difficulties  he  found  hirafelf  in,  he  had  applied 
for  the  king's  permiffion  to  go  to  Rome,  but 
had    been  refufed,  and  had  gone  in  fpite  of 
that  prohibition:  he  concluded  his  letter  witii 

two 
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two  requefts  ;  firft,  that  the  pope  would  be 
pleafed  to  releafe  him  from  his  archbifhoprick, 
in  which,  he  faid,  he  deipaired  of  doing  his 
duty  or  faving  his  foul;  fecondly,  that  his 
Hoh'nefs  would  take  care  of  the  church  of 
England,  by  his  own  prudence,  and.  by  the 
authority  of  the  apoftolic  fee. 

From  the  whole  turn  of  this  letter,  as  well 
as  from  the  charafter  he  always  maintained, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  was  an  ho- 
neft  and  pious,  but  narrow-minded  man,  who 
adted  purely  from  a  mifguided  confcience,  ac- 
cording to  the  divinity  then  taught  in  the 
fchools,  which  he  underflood  better  than  either 
the  principles  of  civil  government,  or  the  con- 
ftitution  of  England.  And  it  grieves  one  to 
fee  fo  much  fpirit  and  refolution  fo  ill  em- 
ployed. But  it  was  one  of  the  greateft  mif-. 
fortunes  attending  the  corrupted  ftate  of  reli^ 
gion,  in  thofe  times  and  long  afterwards,  that 
piety  and  virtue  were  drawn  away  from  their 
natural  and  proper  courfe  :  fo  that  men  of  the 
bed:  difpofitions  were  often  made  inflruments 
of  pernicious  defigns  ;  and  the  publick  was 
not  only  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  it 
would  have  derived  from  their  goodnefs,  but 
frequently  fufFered  by  it,  in  proportion  to  the 
power  with  which  they  were  armed. 

After  having  made  fome  itay  in  France,  An-  ^adm.  hift. 
•felm  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  "°Vq""'    . 
witQ  very  great  and  extraoramary  honours  as  51,  52. 
primate  of  England,  and  as  the  pope's  faith- 
ful ghampion  and  niartyr;  befides  the  regard 

1  A  paid 
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paid  to  him  on  account  of  his  learning.  Rome- 
was  indeed  the  proper  place  of  abode  for  one 
of  his  chara(£ler  ;  and  he  was  fo  fenfible  him- 
felf  of  his  unfitnefs  for  the  world,  fo  weary  of 
England,  and  fo  deiirous  of  enjoying  a  monaf- 
tick  retreat,  that  he  again  moft  earneftly 
begged  of  the  pope,  to  give  him  leave  to  re- 
I3gn  his  archbifhoprick,  as  a  burthen  that  was 
too  heavy  for  him  to  bear.  His  Plolinefs 
would  not  confent  to  difmifs  from  his  fervice 
fb  approved  and  ufeful  a  fervant:  but  ordered 
him  to  attend  at  the  council  of  Bari,  which 
was  ready  to  affemble,  and  promifed  him  there 
a  full  redrefs  of  all  grievances,  as  well  with 
relation  to  the  church,  as  to  himfelf.  The 
council,  in  fa6l,  was  fo  offended  at  the  con- 
du6l  of  William,  that  he  would  have  been 
excommunicated  by  it,  if  the  archbifhop  him- 
felf had  not  fallen  on  his  knees  before  the 
pope,  and  interceded  v/ith  him  for  a  delay  of 
the  fentence.  On  that  pontiff's  return  to 
Rome,  a  miniiler  came  to  him  there,  with  an 
anfvver  to  letters  he  had  fent  to  the  king  of 
England  fome  time  before,  requiring  him  to 
reflore  the  archbiihop's  goods,  which  he  had 
feized.  The  anfwer  was  only,  that  he  was 
aftoniihed  at  fuch  a  demand  from  his  Holi- 
riefs ;  as  he  had  done  nothing  but  what  he 
was  by  law  impowered  to  do,  upon  that  pre- 
late's having  prefumed  to  go  out  of  his  king- 
dom without  his  leave.  The  pope  alked  whe- 
ther the  king  accufed  the  archbifhop  of  any 
other  oiFence  ?  and  being  told  he  did  not,  he 

faid 
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faid  it  was  a  ftrange  and  unheard-of  proceed- 
ing, that  a  primate  (hould  be  thus  defpoiled 
of  his  goods,  becaufe  he  would  not  omit  to 
vifit  that  church  which  was  the  mother  of  all 
churches ;    and,  exprelling  his   wonder,  that 
VVilham  fhould  fend  a  minifter  to  him,  with 
no  better  a  juftification  of  what  he  had  done, 
bid  him  return,  and  let  his  mafter  know,  that, 
if  he  did  not  make  a  full  reftitution  of  all  he 
had  taken  from  Anfelm,  before  the  next  Eafter, 
a  fentence  of  excommunication  would  be  then 
palTed  againfl:  him  in  a  council   which  was, 
appointed  to  be  held  at  that  time  in  the  city 
of  Rome.     The  envoy  begged  of  his  Holinefs 
that,  before  he  departed,  he  might  be  admitted 
to  a  fecret  conference ;  which  being,  granted, 
he  found  means  to  obtain  for  his  mafter  a  fur- 
ther delay,    till  the   Michaelmas   following ; 
before  which  the  pope  died ;  and  Anfelm  re- 
mained in  exile,  with  only  the  name  of  arch* 
biihop   of  Canterbury,  till  the  death  of  the 
king,  which  happened,  however,  within  lefs 
than  a  year  after  that  of  Urban.     So  well  did 
William   Rufus  maintain  thofe  prerogatives, 
which  were  the  great  barriers  fet   up  in  this 
kingdom  againft  the  encreafing  ambition  of 
the  fee  of  Rome,  and  which  Henry  the  Se- 
cond confirmed  by  the  conftitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon !    But  the   coiiteft  was  eafier,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  papal  encroachments  upon 
the  rights  of  the  English  crown,  than  when 
they  had  gained  that  iftrength  and  authority, 

whicl^ 
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which,  to  the  fhame  of  human  reafoii,  they 
foon  acquired. 

A  very  fortunate  incident  in  favour  of  Wil- 
liam  was  the  defign  formed  by  Urban,  of 
uniting  all  Chriftendom  in  that  marvellous' 
league,  called  the  Holy  War,  or  Crufade,  for 
the  recovery  of  Jerufalem  and  the  tomb  of 
our  Saviour  out  of  the  hands  of  Mahometans ; 
a  defign,  which  obliged  the  projedor  to  raife 
no  difturbances  in  the  dominions  of  any  Chrif- 
tian  prince,  and  of  too  much  ufe  to  the  papacy 
to  be  then  interrupted  by  any  other  object. 
Sim, Dunelm. "^or  was  the  quiet  he  gained  by  it  the  only 

1  ix^p%24.^*^^^''^^-'^'^§^  ^^^^  ^^^^  monarch  drew  from  it, 
fiibann.ic96.  He  had  too  much  fenfe,  or,  perhaps,  too  little 
devotion,  to  engage  in  it  himfelf:  but  bis 
brother  Robert  going  into  it  with  ardor,  and 
wanting  more  money,  to  enable  him  to  bear 
fo  great  an  expence,  than  his  own  exhaufted 
exchequer  could  fupply,  William  agreed  to 
furnilh  him  with  ten  thoufand  marks,  equi- 
valent to  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  thefe 
days,  by  the  help  of  a  tax,  or  benevolence, 
illegally  raifed  upon  his  Englifh  fubje6ls ;  and 
in  pledge  for  the  repayment  of  it  got  full  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  great  part 
of  which,  either  by  intrigues,  or  by  force,  he 
had  taken  from  his  brother  before  this  event. - 
The  fliare  the- clergy  bore  of  this  tax  was 
fo  heavy  upon  them,  or  they  were  fo  unwill- 
ing to  bear  ir,  that  the  bifhops  and  abbots 
came  to  court,  in  order  to  make  their  com*. 
»4?}aints,  and  beg  fome  relief,  declaring  it  was 

impQf-^ 
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impoflible  for  them  to  pay  it,  without  ruining 
then-  farmers,  ah'cady  impoverished  by  former 
exactions,   and  abfoiutely  driving  them  out  of 
the  kingdom.      The  king's   ministers  afked, 
whether  they  had  no  caikets  of  lilver  or  of 
gold,  full  of  the  bones  of  dead  men    (mean- 
ing   the    relicks  of  faints   preferved  in    their 
churches) ;    and  with  that   queftion  difmiiled 
them.     Upon  which,    moft  of  the  plate  and 
valuable  ornaments  of  the  churches  were  fold, 
in  order  to  raife  this  fupply.  The  king  thought 
himfelf  happy  to  obtain  by  fuch   means  the 
poffeffion  of  Normandy,   hoping  that  Robert 
would  never  return  from  the  Eaft,  but  either 
die,  or  fettle  there,  and  leave  him  the  dutch/. 
This  acquifition,   inftead  of  contenting  his  in- 
fatiable  ambition,  opened  to  him  greater  views, 
i^bbot  Suger,  firfb  minifler  to  Louis  le  Gros, 
fays,  it  was  commonly  reported  in  France,  that 
William  afpired  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  even-!^.-^"g^^"^ 
tuai  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  oroffi  Regi^ 
in  cafe  that  Louis,  who  had  then  no  ifilie,  andc  i. 
was  thought  not  likely  to  live,  fhould  die  be- 
fore his  father  king  Philip  ;    the  tv/o  fons  of 
that  monarch  by  Bertrade  of  Anjou  being  re-, 
garded  as  fpurlous.     And  from  Suger's  expref- 
fions  it  is  plain  that  he  himfelf  believed  this 
report.       He  adds,     that  after  William  had 
violently  agitated  himfelf  and  his  people,    for 
;  three  years  together,  in  purfuing  this  hope,  he 
gave  it  up,  finding  both  nations  equally  averle 
to  him  in  it:  "  Becaufe  (fays  that  author)  it 
^'  is  not  agreeable  to  nature  or  reafon,   that 

*'  either 
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"  either  the  Englifh  Ihould  be  fnbjed  to  the 
a  French,  or  the  French  to  the  Engiifli.'*  But 
fortune,  as  if  to  comfort  him  for  this  difap- 
pointmenr,  prefented  to  him  immediately  ano- 
ther great  objed. 

V.Malmfb.       William  the  Eighth,    duke   of  Aquitaine, 
ihf.yi.  ^*  who  went  to  the  holy  war  four  years  after 
Huntingdon,  Robert,  and  wanted  money  no  lefs  than  h'^, 
fubann.iioo.j.j.g^^.gjj  with  William  Rufus  to  obtain  a  foppij 
upon  the  fame  conditions,    that  is,  by  mort^ 
gaging  his  dutchy  to  him.     The  agreemen^t 
was  made  ;  and  the  king  would  have  been  foon 
in  poffeffion  of  Aquitaine,  as  well  as  of  Nor- 
mandy, if,    in  the  midft  of  his  projedls,  and 
in  the  height  of  his  glory,  while  his  heart  was 
dilated  with  the  greateft  excefs   of  arrogance 
and  prefumption,  a  fudden  and  violent  death 
had  not  deprived  him  of  all  his  dominions,  and 
Jaid  him  on  the  earth  an  example  to  mankind 
gf  the  vanity  of  ambition. 


V.  autliores 
citatoa  at 


It  is  not  certainly  known  by  what  means  he 

fuprr;"'       died.     The   received  opinion  is,    that  as  he 

ct s.  Duneini.  was  hunting  in  the  new  foreft  with  Sir  Walter 

torn?fub  ^'  Tyrrel,   a  French  knight  of  Pontoife,  whom 

codemanno.  he  had  lately  entertained  in  his  court,  an  arrow 

{hot  at  a  deer  by  that  gentleman  ftruck  him  in 

V.  Eadmer    the  breaft,  and  pierced  his  heart.    But  Eadmer, 

p!  cI!T\i.    ^  contemporary  writer,  informs  us,  it  was  the 

more  general  belief  of  thofe  times,    that  he 

accidentally  {tumbled   with    an   arrow  in  his 

hand,  and,  falling  upon  it,    drove  the  point 

through 
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through  his  own  breaft.     We  are  alfo  told  byV.  Sugerin 
Abbot  Suger,    that  he   had  often   heard    Sir  ^';^^^"^;gjg^ 
Walter  Tyrrel  affirm  with  the  moft  folemnc.  r. 
oaths,  at  a  time  when  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
or  fear  on  this  account,  that  he  did  not  come 
all  that  day  into  the  part  of  the  foreft  where 
the  king  hunted,  or  fee  him  there.     And  John  V.  Joan, 
of  Salifbury,   comparing  the  death  of  Julian  ^^^^j^j  P^J'^'J'* 
the  Apoftate  with  that  of  this  monarch,  fays  feim  arch. 
it  was  equally  doubtful,  at  the  time  when  he^^^fy^^'"* 
wrote,   by  whom  either  of  them  was  killed. 
Perhaps  the  arrow  that  flew  William  Rufus 
was  neither  his  own,  nor  TyrreFs  ;    but  came 
from  the  hand  of  fome  other  perfon  unknown, 
who  was  inftigated  to  aim  it  at  the  breaft  of 
the  king    by   private   revenge   for   a    private 
wrong.     The  reputation   of  his  fucceflbr,    I 
think,     is    too   good   to  admit   a    fufpicion, 
which  might  otherwife  be  conceived,  that  he 
knew  better  than  the  public  how  his  brother 
was  flain. 

As  Tyrrel  was  much  in  favor  with  William 
Rufus,  he  could  not  have  any  perfonal  malice 
againft  him  ;  nor  do  I  find  it  intimated  by  any 
hiftorian,  that  he  ever  received  any  advantage 
from  his  death :  and  therefore,  if  he  was  really 
the  perfon  who  killed  him,  one  can  hardly 
imagine  that  it  was  by  defign.  His  flight  in- 
deed may  (eem  to  fix  the  deed  upon  him  ;  nor 
does  his  perfeverance  in  denying  it  afterwards 
amount  to  a  proof  of  his  not  having  done  it ; 
becaufe  he  might  think,     with  good  reafon, 

that 
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that  it  could  never  be  prudent  or  even  fafe  td 
confefs  it  in  any  iitiiation.  If  he  could  have 
Ihewn,  by  any  other  teftimony  than  his  own 
word,  that  he  was  in  another  part  of  the  foreft 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  king's  beuig 
there,  he  would  have  been  under  no  neceffity 
of  quitting  the  kingdom  ;  but,  as  it  might 
be  difficult  to  make  that  appear,  the  mere  ap- 
preheniion  of  being  brought  into  trouble  and 
danger  about  it  might  occafion  his  flight.  It 
feems  evident  that  the  king  had  no  other  at- 
tendants at  the  time  when  he  received  the  fatal 
wound ;  for,  otherwife,  the  means  by  which 
he  received  it  could  not  have  been  doubtful. 
The  wood  of  the  arrow  was  broken  down  to 
the  place  where  it  entered  the  flefli,  probably 
by  his  own  hand  in  endeavouring  to  draw  it 
out ;  but  the  iron  point  remained  deeply  fixed 
in  his  breaft.  Some  colliers,  who  happened 
then  to  pafs  through  the  foreft,  faw  the  corpfe 
of  their  dead  fovereign,  and  put  it,  ftill  bleed- 
ing, into  a  cart  they  had  with  them,  which 
brought  it  to  Winchefter,  where  it  was 
haftily  buried,  without  any  royal  pomp,  or 
even  a  decent  attendance,  on  the  following 
day. 

The  character  of  this  king  has  been  too 
much  depreciated  by  many  hiftorians.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  very  faulty  ;  yet,  notwithftanding 
all  his  faults,  he  was  a  great  man.  In  magna- 
nimity, the  firft  of  royal  virtues,  no  prince 
ever  excelled   him,     and  few  have  equalled. 

For 
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For  proof  of  this  I  fhall  here  relate  fome  par- 
ticular facts,   which  I  could  not  fo  properly  V.  Malmfb. 

'•         •    ■  1     •  /-    1  •  •         1  iv.  de  W  IL' 

mention  in  givmg  a  general  view  or  this  reign.  ^-*  ^g^ 
While  he  was  befieging  Mont  St.  Michel,   a 
fortrefs  in  Normandy,  which  was  held  againft 
him  by  Henry,  his  younger  brother,   a  fmall 
party  of  horfe  belonging  to  the  garrifon  ap- 
proached near  his  camp;  at  the  fight  of  which 
being  tranfported  by  the  ardor  of  his  courage, 
he  furioufly  advanced  before  his  own  troops, 
and  charged   into    the   midfl:   of  them.     His 
horfe  was  killed  under  him;    and  the  foldier, 
who  had  difmounted  him,  not  knowing  who 
he  was,    dragged  him   by  the   foot    on    the 
ground,   and  was  going  to  flay  him,   if  he  had 
not  ftopt  the  blow,  by  faying  to  him,  with  a 
tone  of  command,  not  fupplication,  Rafcal,  lift 
me  up  :  I  am  the  king  of  Rngland.     At  thefe 
words,  all  the  foldiers  of  Prince  Henry,  his 
brother,  were  ftruck  with  awe,  and  reverently 
.raifing  him  up  from  the  earth  brought  him 
another  horfe.     By  this  time  his  own  forces 
were   come   to  his  fuccour  in  fuch   numbers, 
that  the  little  band  of  the  enemy  could  make 
.no  refiftance,    much  lefs  carry  oft  the  king  as 
.their    prifoner.      That    prince,    feeing    this, 
vaulted  into  the  faddle,   and  cafting  his  eyes, 
which  fparkled   with  fire,     all    round   about 
him,   aiked,   who  it  was  that  unhorfed  him  ? 
.  For  fome  time  all  were  iilent  ;    but,   at  lad, 
he  who  did  it  anfwered,  //  was  /,  iivho  did  ?iot 
fuppofe  you  to  he  a  king^  hut  an  ordinary  knight. 
By  the  face  of  our  Lord^  replied  William  with 
2  a  fmile, 
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a  fmlle,  thou  fi alt  hejiceforth  he  my  foldler^  and 
receive  from  me  the  recompenfe  thy  valour  de- 
serves.    But  the  anfwer  he  made  to  a  bravado 
of  the  earl  of  la  Flefche  is  a  flill  nobler  in- 
dfwnf'if'  ^^"ce  of  his  magnanimity.     That  lord,    his 
l.iv.f.  67,69,  competitor  for  the  earldom  of  Maine,  being 
7o.  taken  prifoner  by  him,  and  received  with  an 

infult,  faid,  with  a  fpirit  fuperior  to  fortune, 
j^n  accident  has  made  me  your  captive  ;  but  could 
I  recover  my  liberty^  I  know  what  IJhould  do.-—' 
Toil  know  what  you  fiotdd  do  I  replied  the  king. 
Be  gone:  I  give  you  leave  to  do  your  utmoji  ;  and 
Ifwear  to  you^  ihat^  {fy^^  overcome  me  hereafter-, 
I  will  ajk  no  return  from  you,  for  havi fig  thus  fet 
you  free.    With  thefe  words  he  difmifled  him: 
an  action  of  heroifm  that  would  have  done 
Malmfb.  f.70.  honor  to  Cicfar,  whofe  foul  (fays  one  of  the  beft 
1  1  em.         of  our  ancient  \{\^oxi'SL\\i)  feems  to  have  tranfmi" 
grated  into  this  monarch  I    He  likewife   a6ted 
and  fpoke  in  the  fpirit  of  that  Roman,  when, 
from  his  ardor  to  relieve  the  city  of  Mans, 
beiieged  by  the  earl  of  la  Flefche,   he  pafled 
the  fea  in  a  violent  tempeft,  faying  to  the  lailors 
who  warned  him  of  the  danger,  that  he  never 
had  heard  of  any  king  havi7ig   been    drowned* 
Nor  did  he  lefs  referable  Ccefar  in  liberality, 
than  in  courage,  and  greatnefs  of  mind.     He 
gave  without   meafure,      but  never   without 
Suger  in  vita  choicc  ;    diftinguifliinff  merit,   and  fixin?  it  in 
i.ua.  uro  1.  j^-g  fervice  by  means  of  his  bounty;  that  merit 
efpecially  which  was  the    moft  neceffary   to 
Maimfi).  llv.fLipport  his    ambition,    eminent    valour,   and 
^'  ^*^^'  military  talents.     In  the  magnificence  of  his 

court 
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court  and  buiidings  he  greatly  exceeded  any 
king  of  that  age.  But,  though  his  profufe- 
nefs  arofe  from  a  noble  and  generoys  nature,  it 
muft  be  accounted  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue  ; 
as,  in  order  to  fupply  the  unbounded  extent  of 
it,  he  was  very  rapacious.  If  he  had  lived 
long,  his  expences  would  have  undone  him: 
for  he  had  not,  as  Casiar  had,  the  treafures  of 
the  world  to  fupporc  his  extravagance  ;  and 
it  had  brought  him  fome  years  before  his  death 
into  fuch  difficulties,  that,  even  if  hjs  temper 
had  not  been  defpotick,  his  neceffities  would 
have  made  him  a  tyrant. 

His  foul  was  all  tire,  perpetually  in  adion, 
undaunted  with  danger,  unwearied  with  apr 
plication,  purfuing  pleafure  with  as  much  ar- 
dour as  bufinefs,  but  never  facrificing  bufinefs  to  Order,  vita?. 
pleafure  ;  addidled  to  women,  yet  without  any^^^{^^;J^,,^-^{_ 
tendernefs  or  fixed  attachment,  rather  from  acrenf.  p.  3c8. 
fpirit  of  debauchery  than  from  the  paffion  of^^^'^^^^""^^^^ 
love.    He  had  many  concubines^  but  no  fni/irefs  ; 
and  never  would  marry,  for  fear  of  fubjeding 
himfelf  to  any  reftraint. 

Neverthelefs,  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  and 
the  quicknefs   of  his  parts  were  balanced   by 
the  folidity  and  the  flirength  of  his  judgement : 
fo  that,  although  he  was  very  eager  in  all  hisMalmfb.  l.ir^ 
purfuits,  he  .direded  them   with   great    pf"  f.^^.^aof^o, 
.dence,  excelling  ftill  riiore  in  policy  than  inoideric.  Vit* 
arms.     He  had  not    indeed    any  tinfture   ot>  ^^®.' 
Jearning;  but   he  had   fludled    mankind,  and 
knew  them  well,  under  all  difguifes ;  covering 
himfelf  with  a   deep  dillimuiatipn  where   i,t 

Vol.  L  K  was 
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was  heceiHiry,  and  the  more  dangerous  in  it 
from  an  appearance  of  opennefs,  heat,  and 
paffion  ;  imperious  and  abfolute,  fo  as  to 
endure  no  contradl£lion  or  ftop  to  his  will, 
when  he  had  power  enough  to  enforce  obe- 
dience ;  but  pliant  and  fcothing,  when  he 
wanted  that  power:  in  pubiick  maintaining 
his  majeftv,  not  only  with  flate,  but  with 
pride;  yet  in  private,  among  his  friends,  and 
thofe  whom  he  admitted  to  a  familiarity  with 
him,  eafy,  good-l^umoured,  and  often  more 
witty  than  is  proper  for  a  king. 

His  perfon  was  difagreeabie,  and  his  elocu- 
tion ungraceful  :  notwithftanding which  imper- 
fedions,  he  carried  ail  points  he  had  at  heart, 
more  by  the  arts  of  inlinuation  and  addref& 
than  by  force. 

Confidering  how  much  he  owed  to  the 
clergy  in  obtaining  his  crown,  it  is  no  little 
proof  of  uncommon  abilities,  that  he  wore  it 
without  any  dependence  upon  them,  and  en- 
tirely fubjeded  their  power  to  his  own.  But 
not  content  to  govern  the  church,  he  tyran- 
nized over  it,  as  he  did  over  the  ftate.  Nor 
would  he  conftrain  himfelf  to  that  outward 
ihew  of  reverence  for  ecclefiafticks,  which 
his  father  had  always  paid  to  them,  even 
while  he  oppreiied  them:  and  this  was  cer- 
tainly one  })rincipal  caufe,  why  the  monks, 
who  have  tranlmitted  his  charader  to  us,  at- 
cufe  him  fo  heavily  of  being  irreligious. 
6  That 
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That  all  the  ftrange  ftories,  related  bj  thofe 
Hiftofiaiis,  of  his  open  Impiety,  are  firidly 
true,  it  is  hard  to  believe  ;  becaufe  one  would 
imagine  that  his  good  lenfe  alone  muft  have 
taught  him  fome  refpeft  for  the  forms  of  reli- 
gion, in  an  age,  which  demanded  that,  and 
demanded  710  jnore.  Yet,  though  the  chara:e 
may  have  been  aggravated,  it  was  not  wholly 
groundlefs.  His  mind  was  too  penetrating- See  Eadmer. 
not  to  fee  the  depravity  of  what  was  then  ^'^^' ''°''g^^" "' 
:alled  religion,  and  his  heart  was  too  corrupt  See  iVLUmlb, 

:o  feek  for  a  better.   We  are  told,  indeed,  that,(-^9-^f 

-  •>     Will.  11. 

in    a    dangerous  fit  of  ficknels,  he    expreffed 

remorfe  for  the  offences  of  his  pafl:  liie,   and 

promifed  amendment ;  which    (hews   at   leafb 

that    he   had   in   him   no    fettled   principle  of 

abfolute    infidelltv  :   but   he  had  not  any  fuch 

Heady  fentiments  of  faith  or  piety,  as  could 

be  a'  reftraint  on   his   paffions.     So  that  the 

imprefiions  made  in  his  illnefs  were  foon  ob- 

hterated  by  the   return  of  his  health.     There 

was   alfo  a  levity   and    petulance   in   his  wit, 

which  often   gave   his  converfation   an  air  of 

profanenefs  beyond  what  he  feriouily  thought 

or  meant.     He  paid   lo   little  refpecl  to    the 

oaths  he  had  taken,  that  he  feemed  to  coniider 

them  as  mere   forms  of  flate,  or  arts   which 

policy  might  employ,  and  difpenfe  with,    at 

pleafure.     All  his  vices  were  Dubiick,   and  he -^^  ^^'"^5"?- 

did  infinitely  more  harm  by  the  bad  example  j;j^"{^^-'^^J^j-g 

he  2;ave,  and  the  indulg^ence  he  fhewed  to  theMaimfb.i.  ir. 

enormities  of  others,  than  by  his  own.  He  nQV'^9>7^>  7^» 

only  tolerated,  but  encouraged  in   his   court, 

K  2  £iid 
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and  (what  was  yet  worfe)  in  his  army,  the 
moll:   unbridled   profligacy  of  manners  ;    re- 
laxing all   difcipline,  civil  or   military  ;    and 
hardly   punifhing  any  crimes,  but  rebellions 
and  treafons  againft  himfelf,  or  the  breach  of 
the  forefl  laws,  which  had  been  made  by  his 
father,  and  of  which  he  had  folemnly  promlfed 
a  remiffion  to  his  fubje(Sl:s.     Thefe  he  enforced 
with  a  cruel  rigour  ;  but  other  offences  were 
either  winked  at,  or  the  offender  bought-off  the 
punifliment.     So  that  the  mifery  of  England 
was  compleat  in  this  reign  :  for  the  nation  was 
now  a  prey  to  licentioufnefs,  as  much  as  to 
tyranny,  fuffering   at  once   the    diforders  of 
anarchy  and  the  oppreffions  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  army  of  William  the  Firft  had  been  under 
the    curb  of  a  ftrid  difcipline  ;  but  that  of 
William  Rufus,  like  a  wild  beafl:  unchained, 
was  let  loofe,  to  infefl  his  peaceful  fubjefts. 
The  young  nobility  were  bred  up  in  debau- 
chery; luxurious,  effeminate,  and  guilty  even 
of  lulls  which  nature  abhors ;  defpifers  of  order, 
law,  morality,  and  no  lefs  proud  of  their  vices 
thanof  their  birth.  But  happily  the  life  of  this 
prince  was  too  (hort  to  extend  the  corruption 
to  the  body  of  the  people:  and  therefore  the 
commonwealth  recovered  again,  when  the  fuc- 
ceeding  monarch   applied  to  it  fuch  remedies 
of  wholefome  feverity,  as  the  diflempers  con»' 
trailed  by  it  required. 

j%,  D.  iioo.       At  the  death  of  William  Paifus,  his  brother 
iieiu}.     p.yj^e  Robert  was  in  Apulia,  upon  his  return 

from 
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from  Jerufalem,  in  the  conqueft  of  which  he 
had  done  very  great   actions,    and  gained    a 
reputation   for  valour  and   condu£t,  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,    to   that  of  any  of  the  princes 
aflbciated  with  him.     But  that  he  was  offered  See  Malmft, 
the  kingdom  of  Paleftine,  and  refufed  to  accept  ^e^'petri  Tu- 
it,  as  William  of  Malmfbury  and  fome  othersdebodihift.de 
have  pretended,  I  very  much  doubt:  for  "o ^^^^^^^p*^"^"- 
mention  is  made  of  it   by  any  of  the  writers  cheriiCarnor. 
who  were  then  prefent  there,  or  by  William  l^i^-^jerofoi. 
archbilhop  of  Tyre,  the   beft-informed  of  all /J^^^"     ^  ' 
thole  who  afterwards  treated  that  fubjeft.     In Gui.  Tyrius 
the  account  the  latter  gives  of  Godfrey's  ^^^<^']^^fcfTJ' 
tion,   he  fays  indeed,    that  moft  of  the  nobles 
inclined  to  chufe  the  earl  of  Toulouie ;  but  takes 
no  notice  of  Robert,  as  having  been  thought- 
of  in   competition  with  Godfrey ;    which  he 
would  not  have  omitted,  had  there  been  any 
foundation  for  fuch  a  report.     As  this  prince  Malmfb.Liv. 
was  returning  home,  he  ftopt  in  Apulia,  and^'^^* 
married  there  Sibylla,  the  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Converfana,    a  Norman   nobleman  of  the 
family    of  the   brave  Robert   Guifcard.     She 
was  the  moft  celebrated  beauty  in  Europe,  and 
brought  him   for  her  portion  a  great  fum  of 
money,  with  which  he  propofed  to  redeem  his 
dutchy  of  Normandy,  mortgaged  to  William 
Rufus.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  that  king  was 
flain,  and  Henry,  his  youngeft  brother,   being 
prefent   in  England,    afpired  to   the   crown. 
This  prince  had  received  in  his  youth  fuch  a^g^'^^'g^"^'* 
tindure  of  learning,  that  he  got  the  name  of  Ord.'vit'ai. 
Beaticlerc^  a  title  very  extraordinary  for  anyi-^'"'-P-^^^ 

K3  \^l%\'Ut'^' 
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lay-man,  but  much  inore  for  the  fon  of  a  great 
.king,  to  obtahi,   in    that  ignorant  age.     This 
was  DO  mean  endowment,  and  he  made  a  good 
life  of  it :  but  he  had  others  flili  more  valuable, 
great  natural  flrength  and  foundiiefs  of  mind, 
a  cool  head,  a  firm  heart,  adlivity,  ileadinefs, 
knowledge  of  bufinefs,  of  war,  atid  of  man- 
kind.    Afcer   the  death  of  his  father  he  had 
been  very  ill  treated  by  both  his  brothers  :  for 
Robert  had  taken  from  him,  without  afking 
his  confent,  and  while  he  was  abfent  on  the 
SeelngulpK  fgj-yjce  of  that  prince  himfelf,  a  large  fum  of 
Maimfb.  1.  v*.  moncyj  which,  with   the  lands  that  had  be- 
f,  87,  88.       lonsced    to  his  mother  in-  England,  was    his 
whole  portion ;  and  had  applied  it  to  pay  fome 
mercenaries,    hired    againft   William   Rufus : 
but,  afterwards,  when  he  had  made  his  peace 
with  that  king,  Henry  obtained  of  him,  by 
way  of  compenfation,  a  third   part   of  Nor- 
mandy ;    that  is  (I   fuppofe)    a   feudal   grant 
thereof,   under  homage  and  fealty,  not  as   a 
didindl  and  feparate  ffate.     This  having  ended 
their  quarrel,  Henry   went  into  England,  to 
.     foUicit  William  Rufus  for  his  mother's  lands. 
The   king  received  him  with  kindnefs ;  and 
made   him   fair   promifes ;   but  yet  he  did  not 
give  him  the  eftate  he  demanded,  having  dif- 
pofed    of    it   to  one  of    his   favorite   barons. 
Vid.au^o-  ■  Neverthelefs  the  duke  of  Normandy  conceived 

res  Citatos  ut     r-  ,.,       ^        r  x-%  •>     \        •    "      ■    ^   •  j 

Lpra.  JO  much  jeaiouly  or  Henry  s  navmg  nitngued 

with  that  prince  to  his  prejudice,  that,  upon 
his  return  i.vto  Normandy,  he  fhiit  him  up  in 
the  caflle  of  Rouen,  and  kept  him  there  half 

a  year : 
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a  year:  after  which  being  fetfree,  he  returned 
into  England,  upon  an  invitation  from  William, 
but  could  not  obtain  the  eftate  he  claimed:  fo 
that  being  difguiled  with  him  no  leis  than  with  - 
Robert,  he  went  back  into  Normandj^,  and, 
trufting  to  neither,  refoived  to  do  himfelf  right. 
With  this  intention,  and  bj  the  help  of  fome 
friends,  he  poffefied  himfeh^  of  Avrancbes  and 
feveral  other  town?,  which  were  part  of  the 
mortgage  affigned  to  him  before.  But  Robert, 
having  difcovered  a  confpiracy  formed  by  fome 
of  the  Normans,  to  deliver  the  city  of  Rouen, 
and  his  perfon  itfelf,  into  the  hands  of  William 
Rufus,  had  recourfe  to  Henry,  and  a&ed  his 
afliilance  againft  the  perfidy  of  their  brother. 
That  prince  might  have  been  juftified  in  rejeft- 
ing  his  fuit;  but  he  granted  it  frankly,  with 
a  noble  forgivenefs  of  ail  his  former  injuries  ; 
and  ferved  him  fo  v/ell,  that,  having  defeated 
the  rebels,  he  took  the  chief  of  them  prifoner, 
and,  without  further  procefs,  threw  him  dov;^n 
headlong,  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
high  tower  of  Rouen,  with  his  ov/n  hands ; 
faying,  that  mercy  was  to  be  (hewn  to  fair 
enemies,  but  that  a  vafial  guilty  of  treafon 
ought  {o  be  put  to  death,  without  being  allowed 
■a  moment's  refpite.  Whatever  juflice  there 
might  be  In  this  ad,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  executed  by  other  hands,  and  by  due 
courfe  of  lawj  but  he  was  appreheniive,  that, 
if  any  time  ihould  be  given  to  the  traitor,  it 
would  be  employed  to  procure  a  pardon  from 
Robert,  whoj  by  the  excels  of  his  lenity,  per- 

K  4  petually 
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petually  endangered  himfelf  and  his  ftibjeiSs* 
One  fhould  have  fuppoied  that  fuch  a  fervice, 
fo  generoufly  performed,  would  have  fecured 
him  from  any  hoililitles  on  the  part  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy*  But  the  fentiments  of 
t:hat  prince  were  in  the  power  of  his  favorites, 
by  whole  advice  he  loon  afrerwards  joined  with 
William  Riifus^  to  mike  war  upon  Henry^ 
and  iliip  h^m  of  all  tiiat  he  pdllefied  in  the 
diitchy.  Henry  ftood  a  fiege  in  the  ftrong 
fort  of  Mont  St.  Michael ;  but  after  a  brave 
reliftance,  which  raifed  his  reputation,  he  was 
obliged  to  furrender  it,  upon  no  better  condi^ 
tions,  than  lafety  and  freedom  to  himfelf  and 
his  garrifon,  which  were  willingly  granted. 
cTLtrutr^t  is  faid,  that,  during  the  flege,  being  in  great 
pra.  want  of  water,  he   fent   to  Robert,  and  told 

him,  it  was  impious  in  his  own  brothers,  to 
deprive  him  of  a  benefit  common  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  that  they  ought  to  endeavour  to 
overcome  him  by  valour,  not  by  means  which 
could  do  them  no  honor.  Upon  this  meflage, 
the  duke  permitted  him  to  take  the  water  he 
wanted,  which  William  reproaching  him  for^ 
as  a  weak  and  ill  timed  conceflion,  How  am 
I  td  blame  ?  a 'fwered  he  ;  Jhould  I  have  fuffered 
our  brother  to  die  of  tkirji  f  what  other  have 
we,  if  we  had  loji  him  f  Words  that  were 
much  celebrated  at  that  time  in  the  world,  as 
fhevving  an  excellent  nature.  But  William 
derided  his  ealinefs,  as  proceeding  from  folly 
rather  than  froirj  gocdnefs.  Indeed  it  was  not 
to  be  thought,  that  Henry  would  have  obfti- 

nately 
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nitely  periflied  by  thirft,  rather  than  furrender 
the  fort  to  his  brothers  :  and  therefore  Robert, 
by  this  indulgence,  only  protraded  the  fiege, 
and  gave  him  the  means  of  capitulating  on 
better  terms. 

Being  now  deprived  of  all  his   poffeffions* 
the  perfecuted  prince  took  refuge  in  Bretagne^ 
and  then  in  the  French  Vexin :  where  having 
remained  about  a  year,  he  again  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  change  his  abode,  and  wandered  over 
the  provinces  of  France,  with  only  one  knight, 
a  chaplain^  and  three  fquires,  attending  upon 
him,  expofed  to  all  the  hardftiips  of  want,  and 
learning  in  adverlity   patience  and   fortitude,, 
virtues  which  he  could  not  fo  perfe6lly  have 
acquired,  if  he  had  been   always  nurfed  up  in 
the  favors  of  fortune.     But  while  he  was  op- Oif?:. Vital, 
prefled  by  his  brothers,  and  reduced  to  a  ftate  '  5"*^'^^ 
fo  much  below  his  birth  and   merit,   the  citi- 
zens of  Dumfront,  incenfed  againft  their  lord, 
Robert  de  Belefme,  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who 
had  mofl  grievoufly  tyrannized  over  them,  and 
convinced  that  they  fhould  obtain  no  redrefs 
from  Duke  Robert,  did  themfelves  juflice,  ex- 
pelled the  earl,    and  offered  their  town,  one 
of  the  flrongefl  in  Normandy,  to  the  exiled 
prince.     He   accepted  their   offer,  and,  with 
the  afljftance  they  gave  him,  made  for  fome 
time  a  fuccefsful  war  againft  both  his  brothers, 
who  then  had  agreed  to  fhare  the  dutchy  be- 
tween them:    but  when   the  duke  took  the 
crofs,  a  reconciliation  enfued  between  William, 
and  Henry,  the  former  confenting  to  confirm^ 

to 
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Ord.Vit.  ].  X-  to  the  latter  all  that  he  had  gained.  After  thrs 
Maimij.v.  ^^^y  went  to  England;  mod  fortunately  for 
f.  88.  Henry,  who  being  ui  another  part  of  the  foreft 

Hunungd.     when  his  brother  was  killed,  as  foon  as  the 

lubann.iioo.  ,  ^  i  •         i    n 

news  was  broupht  to  nim,  lolt  not  a  moment; 
-but,  taking  advantage  of  Robert's  abfence,  laid 
claim  to  the  crown,  aiid  going  directly  to  the 
caftle  of  Winchefter,  where  the  regalia  were 
kept,  demanded  the  keys.  William  de  Breteuil, 
to  whofe  cuftody  the  late  king  had  entrufted 
the  caftle  and  royal  treafure,  iloutly   refifted 
him,  told    him    that    Robert    was   his    elder 
brother,  reminded  him   of  the  homage  they 
both  had  done  to  that  prince,  and  faid,  that 
they  ought   to  preferve  their  fidelity  to  him, 
abfent  as  well  as  prefent ;  efpecially  when  his 
abfence  was  occafioned  by   his  zeal    for    the 
fervice  of  God.     The  difpute  growing  warm, 
and  many  of  the  barons  and  people  gathering 
round   them,  Henry  drew  his  fv^^ord;  where- 
upon-all the  chief  counfellors  of  the  late  king, 
particularly    the    two    earls    of  Meulant   and 
Warwick,  men  of  the  greateft  authority  in  the 
nation,  interpofed,  and  prevailed  on  William 
de  Breteuil  to  fubmit.     Having  carried   this 
point,  and   feen  his  brother's  corpfe  interred, 
A,  D.  iioo.  w^hich  was  done  the  next  day,  Henry  baftened 
to  London,    where  he  was   eleded  king    of 
England  by  the  great  council,  and  was  crowned 
'   in  Weftminfter  Abbey  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, being  the  fifth  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  eleven  hundred. 

The 
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The  fudden  and  eafy  confent  of  the  Normans 
and  EngHih  to  this  revolution,  by  vv^hich  Duke 
Robert  was.  again  fet  afide  frocn  the  throne  of 
this  kingdom,  and  at  a  time  when  the  great 
honour  he  had  gained  in  the  holy  war  was  frefh 
in  the  minds  of  men,  appears  fomewhat  fur- 
prizing.  As  the  death  of  William  Rufus  was 
an  event  quite  unexpefted,  Henry  had  not 
thought  of  forming  any  fadion.  The  treafure 
left  by  his  brother  could  not  go  far  in  pur- 
chafing  friends  for  him,  as  that  king  was  too 
profuie  to  have  much  in  ftore  :  nor  is  it  faid 
by  any  writer  who  lived  in  thofe  times  that 
he  owed  his  election  to  bribes.  But  it  was  a 
great  advantage  to  him,  that  thofe  who  had 
been  warmieil  in  fupporting  William  Rufus 
againfl  Robert  in  England  had  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend the  refentment  of  the  latter;  which 
muft  have  rendered  them  unwilling  to  truft 
him  with  power ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  governed  the  dutchy  of  Normandy 
afforded  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  his  unfitnefs 
to  govern  E'^gland.  Henry  had  fhewn  great 
talents  for  government;  and  fome  fiirefs  was  v.  Malmib., 
laid  on  the  circumftance  of  his  having  been '• '•  ^*  ^7' 
born  in  England  after  his  father  was  king. 
Yet  he  faw  that  the  fureft  method  to  conciliate 
to  himfelf  the  fcivour  of  the  nation,  would  be 
the  holding  out  to  them  fuch  national  benefits 
as  fliould  make  his  intereft  that  of  the  public. 
Their  fubmifiion  under  the  tyranny  of  the  two 
firft  Norman  kin2;s  had  been  owinff  to  circum- 
nances  of  a  tranfient  nature,  not  to  any  rooted 

and 
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and  permanent  caufe.     They  ftill   retained  a 
paffion  for  liberty,  natural  alike  to  the  Normans 
andEnglifh.     In  the  prefentconjundure,  their 
mutual  diftrufl  and  fear  of  each  other,  which 
had  been  the  principal  reafon  that  hindered 
their  uniting  in  defence  of  their   privileges, 
gave  way  to  a  ftrong  and  equal  defire  in  both, 
of  reducing  the  royal  authority  to  fuch  limita- 
tions, as,  without  dellroying  the  feudal  fyftem 
eftablifhed  in  England  by  William  the  Firft, 
from  which  the  Norman  nobility  cculd  not  be 
inclined  at  this  time  to  depart,  might  alleviate 
the  heavy  burthens  with  which  it  was  loaded, 
and  put  an  end  to  that  defpotifm,  which  was 
no   lefs    infupportable  to   the    great  Norman 
lords,  than  to  the  inferior  gentry  and  commons 
of  England.     So  ftrong  was  this  delire,  that 
neither  the  eUerJhip  of  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
which,    though   it  did  not,    in   thofe   days, 
convey  an  abfolute  right  to  the  crown,  was  yet 
?i  powerful  recommendation,  nor  a  folemn  treaty 
made  with  him,  and  confirmed  by  the  barons, 
See  Flor.Wi- which  had    fettled  the   crown   upon  him    if 
S"i"-^"^^^"- William  fhould   die  without  a  fon,    nor   his 
'°^^*  meritorious  and  honourable  (hare  in  the  con- 

quefl  of  Paleftine,  could  fland  in  competition 
Chron.  Sax.  wlth  the  offer  of  Henry,  to  abolifh  all  the  evil 
fubann.iioo.cuftoms  that  had  prevailed  in  the  late  reign, 
fub  eo'dem"^'  and  to  eftablifli   in  the  realm  the  befl  laws 
ann.  p.  38.    that  had  ever  been  given  under  any  of    the 
kings,  his  predecefibrs.     This,  together  with 
the  reafons  afligned  before,  raifed  this  prince  to 
the  throne,  in  prejudice  to  his  brother,  whofe 

legal 
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kgal  title  to  it,  could  not  be  difputed.     For, 
whatever  right    of  eleSilon  might  be  in    the 
parliament,    that    right   was    barred    by   the 
abovementioned  treaty.     But  in  vain  did  a  few 
Normans,    more  regardful  of  juftice  and   of 
good  faith  than  the  reft,  or  more  attached  by 
their  own  intereft  to  the   party    of    Robert, 
ftrongly  proteft  againft  this  ad.     The  nation 
refoived  to  give  the  crown  to  a  prince,  whoOrd.Vit.et 
fhould    acquire    and  hold  it  under  no    other  J^^^*^^* ^^"^' 
claim  than  a  compact   with  his   people  :  and 
though  it   would  be  difficult  to  juftify  their 
proceeding,  either  in  confcience  or  law,  their 
policy  may  perhaps  be  accounted  not  unwife ; 
as  it  made  the  title  of  the  king  become  fecurity 
for  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.     To  give  that 
liberty  a  more  folid  and  lafting  eflablifhment, 
they  demanded  a  charter  j  which  Henry  granted 
foon  after  his  coronation,  as  he  had  fworn  to 
do  before  he  was  crowned.     By  this  he  re-HaguMd. 
flored  the  Saxon  laws  which  were  in  ufe  under ^'"  ^^^*^^^' 
Edward  the  Confefibr,  but  with  fueh  altera^* 
tions,  or  (as  he  ftyled  them)  emendations^  as  had 
been  made  in  them  bv  his  father  with  the  advice^^^ }^%^^'^f' 
of  his  parliament ;   at  the  fame  time  annulling pendix,p,4;"6^ 
all  evil  cuftoms  and  illegal  exadiions,  by  which  the 
realm  had  been  unjiiftly  opprejfed.     Some^ofthofe 
grievances  were  fpecified  in  the  charter,  and 
the  redrefs  of  the.m  was  there  exprefsly  ena<5!:ed. 
It  aUb  contained  very  coniiderable  mitigations 
of  thole  feudal  rights  claimed    by   the   king 
over  his  tenants,  an<l   by  them    over  tlieirs, 
which  either  were  the   moft  burthenfome  in 

their 
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their  own  nature,  or  bad  been  made  fo  by  an 
abiifive  exteiilion.  In  iliort,  all  the  hberty, 
that  could  well  be  confident  v.7lth  the  fafety 
and  iQterefl  of  the  lord  in  his  fief,  was  allowed 
to  the  vafllil  by  tills  charter,  and  the  profits 
due  to  the  former  were  fettled  according^  to  a 
determined  and  moderate  rule  of  law.  To  ufe 
the  words  of  one  of  our  greateft  antiquaries, 
SeeSpelman's  gj^-  Henry  Spelmao,  //  was  the  original  of  Kin g- 
Se'words  John'' s  Magna  Chart a^  cofitoinmg  mojl  of  the 
Magna  articks  of  it^  either  particularly  exprejj'ed^  or  ift 
UARfA.  general^  under  the  confirmation  it  gives  to  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  So  miilaken  are 
they,  who  have  fuppofed  that  all  the  privileges 
granted  in  Magna  Charta  were  in?wvations  ex- 
torted by  the  arms  of  rebels  fi-om  King  Johni 
a  notion  which  feems  to  have  been  firft  taken 
im,  not  fo  much  out  of  ignorance,  as  from  a 
bafe  motive  of  adulation  to  fome  of  our  princes 
in  latter  times,  who,  endeavouring  to  grafp  at; 
abfolute  power,  were  defirous  of  any  pretence 
to  confider  thefe  laws,  which  flood  in  their 
way,  as  violent  encroachments  made  by  the 
barons  on  the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown : 
whereas  they  were  in  reality  reftitutions  and 
lanctiocs  of  ancient  rights  enjoyed  by  the  no- 
bility and  people  of  England  in  former  reigns  ; 
GF  limitations  of  powers  which  the  king  had 
illegally  and  arbitrarily  flretched  beyond  their 
due  bounds.  In  fome  refpedls  this  charter  of 
Henry  the  Firft  was  more  advantageous  to 
liberty,  than  Magiza  Charta  itfelf. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  it  only  the  fovereign  and  his  fub- 
edls,    who  were  thus  linked  together  by  this    - 
neat  bond  of  mutual  obligation.     From  the 
)btaining  of  this  charter   muft  be  dated  the 
mion  ot  the  Normans  with  the  Englifh,  whofe 
nterefts  blended  in  it  were  for  the  future  in- 
eparabiy  joined  under  one  common  claim  of 
lational  rights.     But  no  laws  or  privileges  can 
.Tiake  a  people  free,  if  the  adminiftration  and 
fpirit  of  government  be  not  in  general  fjitable 
to  them.     The  conduct  of  Henry  intirely  cor- 
refponded  with  his  engagements.     He  took  offHi^g^i^idd. 
from  hisfubjeils  all  the  burthens  that  had  beenQ^^'yj^^J^'^^ 
iilegally  impofed  upon  them  3   he  remitted  alKubann.noo. 
the  debts  that  were   due  to  the   crown;  and^^^'j^"^^^^°"- 
(what  was  more  popular  ftill)  he  puniflied  allEadmer.fub 
thofe  who  had  made  themfelves  odious  by  an  ^o'^^'j^J^""^- 
abufe  of  their  power,  particularly  Ralph  Flam- paf4?jis^in  * 
bard,  judiciary  of  England,    and    bifhop    ofEadmero, 
Durham;     the    mod    acceptable   facrifice   he'"^'^^^' 
could   make  to   the  publick  refentment.     At 
the  fame  time  that  he   imprifoned  this  prelate 
by  the  advice   of  his  parliament,  he   recalled 
Anfelm,  and  fet  him  at  the  head  of  his  miniffcry. 
This  was  an  adl  very  agreeable,  not  only  to 
Rome  and  the  clergy,   whom  it  was  neceflary 
for  him  to  court  at  that  time,  but  to  the  whole 
Englhh  nation,  whofe  favour  Anfelm  had  gained 
by   having  loft   that  of  William,    and    who 
were  then  in,  a  temper  which  incUned  them  to 
think,  that    whoever  had,  fuffered  under  the 
reign  of  that  prince  had  fuffered  for  them.  Yet 
though  Henry  was   willing  to  comply  with 

their 
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their  humour  in  this  particular,  he  was  far 
from  intending  to  purchafe  the  archbifhop's 
friendihip  by  giving  up  the  rights  of  his  crown, 
which  the  intemperate  zeal  of  that  prelate  had 
difputed.  For  he  knew  how  to  diftingui(h  be^ 
tween  thofe  abufes,  which  the  clergy  had  juftly 
complained  of,  under  the  government  of  his 
brother,  and  the  due  exercife  of  the  royal  au- 
thority :  the  former  he  redrefibd,  by  filling 
immediately,  and  without  fufpicion  of  fimony, 
the  leveral  lees  that  were  vacant  at  his  acceffion 
to  the  crown,  as  well  as  by  freeing  the  church 
from  all  arbitrary  and  oppreflive  exadions :  but 
the  latter  he  aflerted,  on  many  occafions,  with 
great  Ipirit  and  firmnefs,  and  was  conftantly 
fupported  in  it  by  his  parliament,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Englifli  bilhops  themfelves. 
^"-I's  hUi.  ot'^^  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  city  of 
iciidon,  ],  i.  London,  he  gave  them  a  charter,  confirming 
r'^9' 3-°'  to  them  the  benefits  granted  by  his  father, 
with  fome  very  confiderable  additional  favors. 
It  was  indeed  fo  advantageous,  tliat  we  need 
no  better  proof,  how  great  the  importance  of 
that  city  then  was,  and  how  neceflary  he 
thought  it  to  fecure  all  the  ftrength  and  in- 
^'.^authoresflaenee  of  it  to  his  own  party.  He  crowned 
'^■•-'•^•^'^'i'"'' the  whole  by  marrying  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Malcolm  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland,  by  the 
lifter  of  Edgar  Athelingj  of  which  lady  fome 
account  has  been  given  before  :  a  match  that 
reftored  the  crown  of  this  kingdom  to  the 
Saxon  royal  blood,  and  united  the  king  and  his 
family  after  him  to  the  people  of  England,  by 

the 
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the  mofl  natural  and  pleafing  tie,  without 
which  the  coahtion  of  the  two  nations  miift 
have  been  always  imperfect. 

Yet,  though  this  able  prince  had  thus  taken  ^i'^-  '^it^J- 
all  methods  thatwifdom  could  dictate,  to  keep  |;aj"^gj.]'^°j^' 
himfelf  firm  in  the  throne  he  had  afcended,  Maimfo. 
he  was  foon  in  great  danger  of  being  expelled  ^^^^"*  ^'°^' 
from  it,  by  the  defection  of  mod  of  the  Nor- 
man barons  in  England,  upon  the  return  of  his 
brother  from  the  Eaft.  As  no  reafon  appears 
why  they  (hould  more  diftrud:  his  fincerity,  in 
the  promifes  he  had  made  and  confirmed  to 
them  by  a  charter,  or  fet  lefs  value  on  them 
now,  than  they  had  done  when  they  unani* 
moufly  gave  him  the  crown ;  efpecially  as  his 
government  had  hitherto  anfwered  all  they 
could  reafon  ably  expecSl  or  defire  ;  it  is  not  eafy 
to  account  for  this  fudden  revolt.  The  mofl 
probable  caufe  of  it  appears  to  be  this :  When 
they  chofe  him  king  of  England,  they  hoped 
he  would  be  able  to  make  himfelf  mafler  of 
Normandy  too,  before  Duke  Robert  fliould 
refume  his  authority  there:  but  that  prince  un- 
expededly  coming  back  within  a  month  after 
Henry  was  crowned,  and  being  received  in 
that  dutchy  without  the  leafl  oppofition,  thofe 
hopes  were  defeated ;  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  Normans  in  England,  who  had 
fiefs  under  him,  apprehending  the  lofs  of  them, 
for  what  they  had  done  againfl  him,  began  to 
repent  of  their  condu6t,  and,  being  all  men 
of  great  power,    had  influence   enough  over 

Vol.  I.  L  moft 
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moft  of  their  countrymen,  to  prevail  upon 
them  alfo  take  part  with  Robert.  But  the 
Enghfh,  attached  to  Henry,  by  his  marriage 
with  a  princefs  of  their  own  nation,  as  well  as 
by  his  charter,  and  having  no  eftates  to  forfeit 
abroad,  adhered  to  him  firmly;  and  the  whole 
Eadm.hht.  clergy  were  fixed  to  his  fide  by  the  mediation 
Ord  Viir  ^^  AnfeJm.  That  prelate,  whofe  affeftions  he 
Saxon  Chron.  had  thoroughly  gained,  by  recalling  him  from 
Huntingdon,  j-^jg  exile,  aiid  promifiup;  to  2;overn  the  church 
iubann.iioi.by  l^^s  counfels,  ferved  him  with  a  zeal  that 
overlooked  all  objeftions,  and  bore  down  all 
oppofition.  Many  barons,  who  had  left  him, 
were  brought  back  again  ;  the  wavering  were 
flopt  ;  and  the  moft  determined  adherents  of 
Robert  were  intimidated  by  the  refolution  of 
the  Engliih,  a  great  army  of  whom  ftipported 
Henry  in  this  quarrel,  and  braved  the  duke  at 
the  head  of  his  Normans:  while  the  archbifl-iop 
of  Canterbury  employed  his  fpiritual  arms, 
and  denounced  the  heavieft  cenfures  of  the 
church  againft  any  who  ihould  continue  to 
oppofe  a  king  in  v/hofe  title  he  faw  no  defecft ; 
.either  not  being  {o  fcrupulous  in  civil  affairs,, 
as  he  was  where  the  interefts  of  the  church- 
were  concerned, '  or  rather  believing  that  a- 
warm  regard  for  thofe  interefts  ought  to  be  the 
only  rule  of  his  prcceedings.  Eadmer  affirms, 
that  the  fear  of  excommunication  greatly  af- 
fected duke  Robert,  and  that  he  confented'  to 
treat  with  his  brother  chiefly  on  this  account. 
But  whether  he  yielded  to  Anfelm's  threats,  qr 
whether  the  love  of  eafe  and  pleafure,  which 

now 
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now  poiTefled  his  whole  mind,  made  him  de- 
sirous of  peace  on  any  conditions,  certain  it 
is  that  he  did  nothing  worthy  of  his  former 
courage  and  reputation,  but  yielded  the  crown, 
which  he  came  over  to  claim,  without  fighting 
a  battle.  All  he  obtained  in  recompence  for 
it  was  a  moderate  annual  penfion  (which  he 
gave  up  the  next  year  to  Henry's  queen)  and 
the  towns  which  that  king  was  pofTeffed  of 
in  Normandy,  except  only  Dumfront,  which 
Henry  would  not  relinquiih,  alledging  that  he 
had  given  his  word  to  the  citizens,  never  to  part 
with  it,  nor  futFer  their  laws  to  be  changed. 
The  fame  ftipulation  was  renewed  in  this 
treaty,  as  had  been  made  in  the  former  be- 
tween Robert  and  V/illiam,  that,  if  either  he 
or  his  brother  (hould  die  without  leaving  a 
lawful  heir,  the  furvivor  fhould  have  a  right 
of  fucceffion  to  all  the  dominions  of  both  j  and 
this  convention  was  fworn  to,  as  the  former 
had  been,  by  twelve  of  the  principal  barons  of 
each  party.  Archbi(hop  Anfelm  alfo  engaged 
himfelf  as  furety  for  Henry,  that  he  fhould 
govern  according  to  his  charter,  which  was 
ijideed  his  beil:  title,  and  better  than  any 
hereditary  right  in  a  prince  who  does  not  fo 
govern.  It  was  farther  agreed,  between  the 
two  princes,  that  all  honours  and  lands  con- 
fifcated,  either  in  England  or  Normaudv,  on 
account  of  this  war,  (hpuld  be  reciprocally 
reftored  to  their  former  pofieilbrs ;  which  eafed 
the  nobles  here,  who  had  fiefs  under  Robert, 
from   that  appreheniion  of  being   deprived  of 

L  2  them 
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them   for  their  adherence   to  Henry,  which 

had  been  the  great  caufe  of  their  unprovoked 

revolt.     Tiius    advantageoufly  did    this    king 

fecure  to  himfelf  the  crovv^n   he  had  gained ; 

and  not  long  afterwards,  feehng  his  ftrength, 

he  ventured  to  profecute,  and  punilh  by  fines, 

^'^'^•^"^•^•^'•confifcations,    or  banifhments,    all    the   moft 

t(7}>!  809°  *  a^live  and  powerful  abettors  of  Robert's  in- 

Maimsbury.   vafion.     But  he  did   it  at  different  times,  and 

under  the   colour  of  other  offences,  that  he 

might  not  appear  to  infringe  the  indemnity  he 

had  formerly  granted.     Yet  it  was  well  under- 

ftood  ;  and  the  terror  it  gave  deterred  all  his 

fubjeds  from  confpiring  any  more  in  behalf  of 

his  brother,  virho,  from  the  weaknefs  of  his 

condud  in  this  attempt,  and   the  fubfequent 

ruin  of  his  friends,  became  defpicable  to  the 

whole  nation.     Mofl  of  the  barons   fo  pu* 

niihed  were  of  the  firfl  rank   in  power  and 

wealth,  whofe  vaft  eftates  Henry  divided  among 

perfons  of  lower  birth,  but  good  parts,  who 

had  fhewn   themfelves   zealoufly   attached  to 

his  fervice,  and  by  raifing  whom  he  balanced 

the  greatnefs  of  the  nobility  eftablifhed  by  his 

father,  which  was  an  obje^l  of  jealoufy  to  the 

crown.     He  obferved  the  fame  policy  in  his 

whole  government,  depreffing  thofe  who  were 

dangeroufly  powerful  as  much  as  he  could^ 

See  R.  Hagu- and  advancing  his  own  creatures  at  their  ex- 

^^^^teh^^^*  pence:  yet  he  did  it  fo  artfully ^  as  to  avoid 

p.  509.  fob    any  acts,  which  they  could  make  the  founda^ 

aan.  1E35.     tjon   of  a   pubUck   complaint,  with   the  lav^ 

on  their  fide;  and  againfl  their  fecret  refent^ 

ments 
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ments  the  friendfhip  of  the  commons,  which 
he  particularly  courted,  kept  him  always  fe- 
cure. 

Another  great  fupport  of  his  government 
was  the  ftri^t  care  with  which  he  adminiftered 
juilice  to  his  people.    He  made  war  upon  vice,  Malmfb.lv. 
and  thought  the   fubduing   of  it   within  his  fV^J-^'^J  ^^ 
realm,  as  far  as  the  fear  of  puni(hment  could 
fubdue   it,    the   nobleft    trimph   a   king  can 
ever  obtain.     But  it  was  not  only  vice  that  he 
had  to  contend  with.     Even   the  virtues  of  a 
bigot  are  fometimes  as  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  a  kingdom  as  the  mod  profligate  crimes. 
This  Henry   experienced   in   the  condud   of 
Anfelm.     That  prelate,  whofe  religion    was 
ever  at  variance   with   his  civil  duties,  had, 
during  his  exile,   affifted  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome,    by  which    all    lay-inveftitures   were  Eadm.  hiil. 
ftridly  forbidden,  and  excommunication   was"'^*'"'^*^^* 
denounced    againft    thofe  who  fhould   either 
give  or   receive  them,    or  confecrate    any   to 
whom  they  had  been  given  ;  and,  to  complete 
the  independence  of  the  church  on  the  (late, 
the  fame  fentence  was  likewife  extended  to  all 
churchmen  who  fhould  do  homage  to  princes, 
becaufe  (as  the  pope  declared  in  that  council) 
it  was  a  mojl  execrable  things  that  thofe  ha?ids 
which  had  received  fuch   eminent  power,  above 
what  had  been  granted  to  the  angels  themfelves, 
as  by  their  miniftry  to  create  God  the  creator  of 
ally  and  offer  up  the  fame  God,  before  the  face  of 
God  the  father,  for  the  redemption  and  falvation 
of  the  whole  worlds  fiould  defcend  to  fuch  igno^ 

L  3  miny^ 
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miny\  as  to  be  put,  in  Jign  of  fubjediion,  info  the 
hands  of  prificesy  'which  were  daily  and  nightly 
polluted  with  obfcenlty^  rapine.,  and  blr/od.     Upon 
the  ftrength   of  .this  reafon  and  the  decree  of 
the  council,  which  had  no  better  foundation, 
the  pious  archbiihop,  when  recalled  by  King 
Henry,    refufed   to  do  him    homage.     This 
incident  not  a  little  embarraffed  that  prince. 
Anfelm  was  then  very  neceffary  to  him,   and  a 
quarrel  between  them  might  have  been  very 
dangerous,  while  his  power  in  England  was 
new,  and    not  fully    fettled.     On   the   Other 
hand,  he  w^as  fenfible,  that  the  right  of  the 
crown  in  this  point  was  of  too  much  impor- 
tance to  be  relinquifiied.     His  fiither  and  his 
brother  had  firmly  maintained  it  ap;ainft  Gre- 
gory  the  Seventh  and   his  fuccefibrs  hitherto  ; 
nor  bad  any  of  their  bhliops  denied  it  before. 
•  Mftlmfb.ck    Even  Anfelm  himfelf  fubmitted  to  it  without 
Anc'.T?!"     ^^^^^  ^^"^'^^  oppofition,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
f. I i'4.fea.2o.  Canterbury  in  the  late  reign  ;  fo  that  Henry, 
when  he  recalled  him,  had  no  appreheniion  of 
■     this  difpute,  and  it  now  came  upon    him  at  a 
Eadtnerus,     Very  improper  ieafon.     Under  this  difficulty  he 
condefcended  fo  far,   as  to  apply  to  the  pope 

•  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  his 
crown;  or  rather  he  tried  to  gain  tine:  for 
he  vvas  not  ignorant  what  anfwer  he  was  to 
expert,     .in  return  to  his  embaffy,  Pafchal  the 

Idem,  p.  59,  Second   i'ent  him  a  long  epiftle,  in  which  to 

6©,  61.         many  other  ftrange  arguments  and  moffc  im- 

pertiment  applications  of  Scripture,   he  added 

•  this,  "  That   it  was  a  mondrous  thing  for  a 

"  fon 
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«"  fon  to  beget  his    father,  or  for  a  man    to 
''  make  his  God  :"  now  priefts  in  Scripture  are 
Called  fathers  and  gods ;  and  therefore  kings, 
who  are  but  men,  and  their  fons,  cannot  give 
them  inveftitures.     Such  was  the  divinity  and 
fuch  the  logick  of  Rome  in  thofe  days!  But 
Henry,  not  being  convinced  by  this  reafoning, 
commanded  Anfelm  cither  to  pay  him  homage, 
and  confecrate  thofe  who  had  lately  received 
inveftitures  from  him,  or  leave  the  kingdom. 
He  alfo  wTote  to  the  pope,  tiiat  '*  he  would  Broinpton 
"  give  him  thofe  honors   and  that  obedience,  <^hron.p.999. 
"  which  in  his  father's  time  had  been  given  to 
"  former    popes,     upon   no  other    condition, 
"  than  that  the  dignities,  cuftoms,  and  ufages, 
"  which  in  their  time  had  been  enjoyed  by 
*'  his  father  in   England,  fhould  be  preferved 
'*  unviolated  to  him.     Be  it  known  to  vour 
"  Holinefs    (faid    this   wife  monarch)    that, 
'<  while  I  live,   I  wHU  fuffer  none  of  them   to 
"'  be  diminilhed  :  and  fhould  I  fo  much  debafe 
**  myfelf  (which  far  be  it  from  me  to  do),  yet 
**  my  nobility  and  the  whole  people  of  England 
"  will  hy  no  means  endure  itT     The   pope  re- Eadm.  p.6> 
plied,  that  he  would  not  yield  to  the  king  in 
this  matter  to   fave   his   life,  ajid   that  by  the 
judgment   of  the  Holy  Gbojl  he  had  forbidden  all 
inveftitures  by  princes.     After   much  difpute, 
during  the  courfe  of  which   Anfelm  had  been 
obliged  to  go   to  Rome,  and   forbidden  to  re- Idem,  froni 
turn  any  more  into  England,  unlefs  he  wouldi''^9^«9J' 
comply  with  the  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom;  fome 
of  tUe  king's  mniiffers  having  been  e>:commu- 

L  4  nicated, 
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nicated,  and  he  hirafelf  threatened  with  the 
like  fentence,  at  a  time  when  it  would  have 
probably  done  him  great  hurt  in  his  temporal 
affairs ;  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  invefti- 
tures  J  and  the  pope  fubmitted  to  allow  him 
homage  from  his  bifliops  and  abbots, 
s.  Dunelm.        Tliis  accommodation  was,  doubtlefs,  dero* 

Hor.  Wigorn.  ,  ,  .  i     i         •    -i         /- 

Maimfb.de    g^^oYj  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  right  of 

geft.  R.A,     patronage  in  the  crown,  of  which  inveftitures 

were  the  fymbol.     For,  though  the  king  had 

only  yielded   in  a  matter  of  form,  which  he 

poffibly    might   think  uneflential,  the  clergy 

argued  from  thence  to  the  fubftance.     Yet  this 

was  rather  felt  by  his  fucceflbrs  than  by  him. 

And  after  the  death  of  Pafchal,  Calixtusthe 

Second,  being  much  prefTed  by  a  fchifm,   and 

wanting   the  protection   of  Henry  againft  it, 

was  perfuaded   to  grant  him  a  general  confir'? 

mationof  all  the  prerogatives  his  father  had 

Eadm.  1.  V.    enjoyed  in  England  and  Normandy  ;  and  par- 

p.  125, 136.  ticularly  of  a  rirht  which  had  been  lately  con- 

p.  24.1.         telted  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth,  viz.  that  of 

Hoveden,      receiving  no  legates  without  their  having  been 

Jf272.c'.  40.  exprefsly  defired  by  himfelf. 

This  feemed  a  great  viClory  obtained  over 

Rome  ;  but  he  had  been  prevailed  upon,  before 

Pafchal  died,*'  to  fuffer  a  point  of  ftill  more 

importance  to  the  papal  authority  to  be  carried 

in  England,  which  his  agreement  with  Calixtus 

did  not  fet  a(ide,  and  which  certainly  his  pru- 

Maimfb.  de    deuce  ihould  have  refifled.    He  did  not  enougt^ 

Ai/  i!^T'     confider,  how  much  the  defign  of  detaching  the 

f^iz^jip,   plerg^  froiii  any  dependence  upon  their  own 

fpvereign, 
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bvereign,  and  from  all  ties  to  their  country,  Huntingdon, 
vas  promoted   by  forcing  them  to  a  Hfe  ofHoveden. 
:eHbacy  ;  but  concurred  with  the  fee  of  Rome, 
lid  with  Anfelm,    its  miniiter,  in  impofing 
hat  yoke  upon  the  Engliih  church,  which  till 
hen  had  always  refufed  it.  Indeed,  he  leffened 
he  evil  in  his  own  times,  by  felling  difpenfa- 
ions  to  fuch  of  his  clergy  as  were  willing  to 
)ay  for  the  liberty  of  keeping  their  wives,  and 
b   converted   this    pretended    reformation   of 
nanners  into  a  profitable  fund  of  wealth  for 
limfelf :     but  ftill   the  canons   exading  the 
:elibacy  of  priefts  received  the  fandion  of  the 
oyal  authority,  and  were,   after  much  reluc- 
ance,    carried   into  execution.     He  was  alfo^^^?"^'k 
prevailed  upon  to  fuffer  a  legate  a  latere^  thcp.  ^og.  * 
cardinal  of  Crema,  to  prefide  in  a  council  held  Gervafe  aa. 
it  London  upon  this   and  other  matters,    in  00^*1663?* 
lerogation  to  the  metropolitan  rights  of  the 
irchbilhop  of  Canterbury ;  thereby  confirming 
:hat  dangerous  and  degrading  fubje£tion  to  the 
3ifliop  of  Rome,  which  his  father  had  brought 
apon  the  church  of  England.    Another  hurtful 
innovation  was  alfo  introduced,   towards  the 
md  of  this  reign  5  an  oath  of  dire6:  ^//^^/^w^SirR.TwIfr 
to    the  pope  being    impofed   on    Rodulphus,  ^j^^J^^j^^jf^^^* 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  by  which  he  iworechap.lii.n.50, 
to  affift  that  pontiff  and  his  fucceflors,  in  de-       . 
fending  the  Roman  papacy  and  the  royalties  of  ^^xl]\^]^ 
S.  Peter  againft  all  men  ;  and  promifed  to  themecclef. 
an   unreferved  obedience  and  fealty,  ^"'^^^^"^f  ain"ifcreffv 
even  excepting  that  duty    which  he  owed  to  upon  the 
the  king.     Indeed  it  was  acknowiedpJnff  the^^.^^J^^^.^^^- 

pO|)ep.364,&leq.q. 
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pope    for   his    fovereign.     But,    as   this  oarl: 

(which  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  prelates 

was  then  only  taken    by   archbilliops    at  thi 

time  of  receiving  their  palls,  Henry  might  no 

be  apprifed  of  the  true  nature  of  it,  or  knov 

"of  its  having  been  adrniniltered  to  Rodulphus 

F-in'ifical.      for,    otlierwife,  it  is  probable  he  would  hav> 

Homan.  13.86.        ^^^^^  it  Hs  much  as  the  kins;s  of  Sicilv  an( 

TO27.  Poland,     who  flrongly  declared  againft  it  ii 

sadBuinet's  their  dominions.     I  have  brought  together  al 

RevLnnatbn,  thefe    matters,    that  I   might    (hew,     in  on 

|..  123.  vol.  i.  view,  how  the  great  controverfy  between  th 

Buroniusann.^j.^^^,^^  and  the  churcli  was  carried   on   in  thi 

Mcn-atori,      reign,    and    (hall  now  proceed  to   relate  th 

\0^nAn.p.l  ^j^oll    important   and  interefting    of  the   civi 

tranfa6lions. 


p.  366. 


Robert,     duke    of  Normandy,    in   all   H 

conduct,    was  the  reverfe  of  his  brother.     Hi 

exhaufted  the   whole  wealth  of  that  opulen 

<^rner.  Viral,  dutchy  in  laviili  bouiitles  and  grants,  rather  t( 

L  .i,  p.  8i4,  impudence  than  merit,  and  not  only -gave  hi. 

^■:''^,,-i,  1  ^.' gi'tedy  courtiers  'and  paraiites  all  they  a(ked 

1  :-^.ss,  09.  but  silowed  them  to  take,  both  from  himfei 

G,  Neubng.  .^,,^|  ^^^^  peo[;le,  whatfoever '  they  pleafed.     H< 

'•    ''^"       fo  eafily  pardcn^d   even   the   worft  offender's 

that .  under    his  government  the  guilty  wer< 

always  iafe,  the  innocent  never.    His  indoleri' 

jife,     perpetually  immerfed    in  floth    or   riot 

the  faclions  his  weaknefs  encouraged,  and  tht 

continual   depredations    of   rebels    and    frefC- 

hooters,  who,  not  fearing  the  prince,  defpif^c 

the  lawj    obliged   many   of  his  nobles,    anc  > 

th( 
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lie  body  of  his  clergy,  to  afk  the  protedion  of 

he  kin^T  of  England.     This,    in  effeft,   was 

;iving  that  prince  the  dutchy:  for  fuch  is  the 

ilial  Gourfe  of  things  :   the  country,  that  has 

ut  itfelf  under  the  protedion  of  a  powerful 

oonarch,    will  foon   be  under  his  dominion. 

lobert  indeed  was  become  unfit   to   govern  ; 

et  it  feemed  hard  and  unnatural,  that  his  own 

ounger  brother,     to   whom    he    before    had 

eded  the  crown   of  England,     fliould  now 

eprive  him  of  the  government  of  Normandy 

lio,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever.     Henry 

imfelf  could  not  do  it  without  feeling  fome 

jompundion.      But    he   had   a   fermon    of  a 

I  Gorman  bifhop,   and  the  exhortations  of  the 

ope,   to  quiet  his   fcruples:  nor  did   he  find 

j  ny  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of 

Ills    Enghfh  parliament;    the  moll:  powerful 

larons   being  always  delirous,   for   their  own 

irivate  Interefts,    to   unite  the  two  countries 

inder  the  fame  mailer.      The    remembrance 

low  ill   he   had  b^en   ufed    by   the    duke  in 

brmer  times,  the  imprifonment,  the  exile,  the 

iidignlties,  he  had  fuffered,   might  alfo  fteel 

jiis  heart  againft  any  fentiments  of  affedion  or 

pompaffion   towards  that  prince.     Following 

iherefore  the  didates    of  his    ambition,     and 

colouring  them  with  zeal  for  the  good  of  the 

"Normans,  efpecially  of  the  church,  he  fought 

I  battle  at  Tinchebraye,  in  which  he  defeated 

he  duke,  and  took  him  prifoner.     This  revo- 

ution  happened  in    the  year  eleven  hundred 

ind  fix,     Robert  was   carried  a  captive   into    - 

England; 
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England;  where  he  remained  in  confinemei 

{even  and  twenty  years,   having,    before  th 

Ord.  Vlt.      misfortune,     loft    all  the  reputation    he   ha 

1.  ii.  p.  825*   p;ained  in  the  eaft,  and  proved  that  neither  tl: 

f.87  *  ^'^'^^^  heroic  valour,  nor  the  beft  heart,  can  fav 

from  ruin  a  prince,  who  pardons  every  thin^ 

and  refufes  nothing.     Henry  made  his  impr 

fonment  as  eafy  to  him  as  poflible,   furnifhin 

him  with  an  elegant  table,   and  buffoons  t 

divert  him  ;    pleafures  which  for  fome  yeai 

he  had  preferred  to  all  the  duties  of  Ibvereig 

power. 

The  people  of  Normandy  were   infinite) 

benefited    by    the    change     of   their   maftei 

The  new  duke,   with  the  concurrence  of  th 

Or^.  Vlt.      Norman  legiflature,     confirmed    his  father 

1.  XI.  p.  82T,  -  r  1       11       I 

822.  laws,   relumed  all  the  extravagant  grants  c 

his  brother,  which  had  brought  the  ftate  int 

want,  and  promifed  to  fupprefs,  in  all  ordei 

and  degrees  of  his  fubjeds,  that  rapine  an 

violence,  which  the  relaxation  of  the  reins  c 

government  in  the  hands  of  Robert  had  pre 

duced.     Thefe  engagements  were  pundluall 

and  honorably  fulfilled.     The    higheft   ran! 

could  not  protedl,  nor  could  any  fupplication 

Malm{b.l.v.  ^^  intereft  fave,  the  principal  authors  of  th 

f.  88, 89.      former    outrages    and    difturbances    in    tha 

1^1*^*821    dutchy.     The  very  dread  of  Henry's  juftice^ 

^22,823.841.  upon  the  firft  news  of  his  victory  at  Tinche 

braye,  drove  many  of  them  to  feek  a  refuge  ii 

exile,  from  which  they  never  returned  ;  an< 

fome,  whom  he  had  made  his  prifbners  in  tha 

a^ion,  he  confined  for  their  lives,  though,  t( 

purchal 
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)urchafe    their    freedom,      great    fums  were 
)fFered    to   him    by   their   famiUes    or  their 
riends  ;  for,  notwithftanding  the  bent  of  his 
lature  to  avarice,    he  had  too  much  under- 
l:anding  to  barter  away  the  authority  of  his 
j-overnment  and  the  fafety  of  his  people.    But 
le  fliewed  more  compaffion  to  the  unfortunate 
Edgar  Atheling,   who  was  alfo  his  captive  at 
rinchebraye,    and  had  particular   reafons  to 
ipprehend  his  refentment.     It  feems,  indeed, 
^rery  wonderful,  that  this  prince  fliould  have 
fought,  in  behalf  of  Robert,   againft  Henry, 
who  had  married  his  niece,  and  lived  in  the 
mod  friendly  alliance  with  his  nephew,   the 
iking  of  Scotland.     But  there  was  in  his  cha- 
racter a  certain   fympathy  with   that  of  the 
iduke,  which  made  them  fond  of  each  other ; 
and  he  appears,  at  all  times,   to  have  adedMaimib. 
I  more   from    the    impulfe   of    inclination    o«"ord.'vit. ' 
humour,  than  from  the  dictates  of  judgment.  i.x.p,77S, 
After  he  had  reflored  his  nephew  to  the  throne  779* 
by  the  arms  of  William  Rufus,    he  departed 
I  from  Scotland,  and  went  to  the  holy  war,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 
who  had  been  colle£led  together,    from  that 
I  kingdom  or  the  ifles  adjacent  thereunto,  and 
i  had  taken  the  crofs  fomewhat  later  than  the 
others  inlifted  in  that  fervice.     Being  received 
with  his  troops  into  Laodicea,    he  held  the 
I  city  in  the  name  of  Duke  Robert,  till  it  was 
given  up  to  its   natural  fovereign  the  Greek 
emperor,  in  order  to  procure  for  the  Norman 
prince  and  his  friends  a  fafe  return  into  Europe. 

-After 
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After  their  departure,  he  went  from  thence 
at  the  head  of  his  forces,    into  the  Holy  lane 
where  without  any  great  reputation  (for  hiflor 
takes  no  notice  of  his  adions)  he  ferved  kin^ 
Baldwin  the  Firfl  in  fome  of  his  wars  againl 
the  Egyptians  and  Turks.     All  we  know  u 
that,  having  loft  the  whole  army   he   had  !& 
into  Paleftine,  he  returned  to  England,  and  ii 
his  journey  thither  was  received  with  peculia 
kindnefs   by  the  emperors    of  Greece  and  o 
Germany,    who,    out  of  compaffion  for   th^ 
abje61:  ftate  of  his  fortune,  and  regard  to  hi 
royal  blood,  offered  to  give  him  an  honourabli 
eftablifhment  in  their  courts,  which  nothing 
it  feems,  but  a  paffionate  love  to  his  country 
made  him  rejed  :  for  he  might  have  certainl} 
Chron.  Sax.  Jived  with  more  dignity  in  any  other  part  O] 
fubann.jio6.  the  world,  than  where  his  anceftors  had  beer 
kings,   and  he,  who  inherited  all  their  rights, 
was  a  fubje6l.   Yet,  fond  as  he  was  of  England; 
he  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  his  re- 
turn to  that  iOand,  before  fome  difgufl,  which 
he  conceived  againft  Henry,  or  his  great  affec- 
tion for  Robert,  drew  him  from  thence  to  the 
Malmfb. ^     court  of  that  unhappy  prince,   in  whofe  cala- 
deViii."i.'    ^^^^7  h®  W'^s   now   involved.     Henry,     with 
mixed  fentiments  of  pity  and  fcorn,    and  front 
tendernefs  to  his  queen,    who  interceded  for 
her  uncle,  permitted  him  to  return  in  freedom 
to  his  country,  where  he  grew  old  and  died 
in  an  obfcure    retirement,    being:,    from  the 
meannefs  of  his  fpirit,    become  as  contemp- 
tible, as  he  once  had  been  dear,  to  the  Eng- 

liih. 
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lllli.     He   never  married,    ncr  do  I  find  that 

ne  lefc  any  natural  child  ;  but  he  had  the  fiuif- 

^i^lion  of  feeing  his  neareft  relations  feared  on 

he  thrones  of  England   and  Scotland,    overEadmcr. 

.vhich  countries  their  pofterity  have  I'^igiV^'^  tOchron.  S.rL 

:his  day. 

That  Khig  Henry  might  be  enabled  to  ac- 
:^uire  and  retain  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  his 
Rn&lifn  fubiedls  were  loaded  with  continual 
taxes,  almail:  beyond  what  they  could  bear, 
and  much  beyond  what  they  would  have  borne, 
if  the  great  intereft  of  his  nobles  to  keep  that 
dutchy  annexed  to  this  kingdom  had  not  en- 
gaged them  to  give  him  a  (irong  fupport.  He 
had  moreover  the  art  of  accompanying  and  Eadm.  r.  94. 
tempering    demands  of  this  nature  with  kind  1^^^''"^''' 

1  n  •  \  ■  y         r     ^  '  1.  V,  p.  GI. 

words,  very  nattering  to  the  pride  or  the  nation, 
and  with  gracious  and  popular  a^ls.  Thus, 
while  the  people  v/ere  opprciFed  with  the  bur- 
thens impofed  upon  them  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  Norman  war,  he  foftened  their  fenfe  of 
them  by  retraining  the  abufe  of  purveyance, 
which  had  been  mfupportably  great  in  his 
brother's  reign  ;  many  of  thofe,  who  attended 
the  court  in  its  journeys,  not  only  taking  the. 
neceflary  proviiions,  v/hich  the  tenants,  who 
held  the  demefne  lands  of  the  crown,  were 
required  to  furnifli,  but  committing  great 
wafte,  and  even  infiilting  their  hofts  with  riots 
and  outrages.  To  put  a  ftop  to  this  grievance, 
a  law  was  made  by  this  king,  which  fixed  the 
''quantity  they  (hould  take,  and  tlie  price  they 
{ ihould  pay  for  what  they  took  ;   and  inflitled 

ris^orous 
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rigorous  penalties,  in  fome  cafes  death  itfell 
on  any  future  offenders.  By  thefe  marks  of 
paternal  regard  and  affection,  as  well  as  by  th 
juftice  he  did  the  commons  againft  their  lords 
whenever  they  applied  to  him  for  relief  or  re 
drefs,  he  turned  the  complaint?,  of  the  feverit 
SeeEadmer.  ufed  in  colleding  the  taxes,  from  himfelf  o 
^'  ^'  his  minifters,  by  whom  they  were  raifed,  an 

who  fuppofed  that  his  avarice  would  fecretl 
approve  their  iniquitous  conduft,  if  they  coul 
but  find  a  pretence  to  make  it  feem  legal 
which  the  yet  unfettled  limits  of  the  roya 
prerogative,  and  the  arbitrary  practice  of  th 
court  of  exchequer,  rendered  not  very  difficult 
But,  as  the  general  courfe  of  his  governmen 
was  popular  at  home  and  glorious  abroad 
thefe  faults,  which  his  prudence  moderated 
and  his  policy  veiled,  were  not  ever  produ£liv 
ySee  Ord.  Vit.  of  any  confiderable  difcontent  in  the  people 
1.  xi.p.  808.  From  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  in  whicl 
he  expelled  the  molt  turbulent  of  his  barons 
Robert  de  Belefme  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  out  0 
his  realm,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death,  tha 
is,  for  the  fpace  of  above  thirty-three  years 
there  was  no  revolt,  nor  the  leaft  commotio! 
in  England :  a  length  of  tranquillity  fcarc( 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  hifiory  of  this  kingdom 
and  more  extraordinary  then,  confidering  hov 
very  fadlious,  and  prone  to  fedition,  th( 
temper  of  the  barons  appeared  to  be  in  tht 
beginning  of  this  and  through  all  the  follow- 
ing reign  ! 

<  Byi 
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But  he  did  not  enjoy  an  equal  calm  abroad. 
Such,  in  thofe  days,  was  the  internal  flate  of 
France,    from  the  greatnefs  of  the  fiefs  into 
which  it  was  parcelled  out,  that  the  fovereigd 
and  fome  of  his  vaflals  were  ever  at  variance, 
or  the  valTals    with    each  other  ;    and   their 
difputes  were  decided,  not  by  the  laws,   but 
the  fword.     The  king  of  England,  as  duke  ofOrd.  vital. 
Normandy,  was  often  engaged  in  thefe  broils ;  |  ^!  f' 
but  to    the  difquiet    they    caufed    was   added  Suger  in  Vic. 
another  far  more  dangerous  quarrel,     arifing  ^"'^- ^^°^^' 
from   the   fupport    given    by  feveral   French 
princes,  and  by  the  king  of  France  himfelf,   to 
the  pretenfions  of  William  Clito,  called  alfo 
William  Longfword,   the  only  fon  of  Duke 
Robert. 

That  prince,   after  his  father's  defeat  and 
captivity,   being  then  an  infant,  was  delivered  O'd.  Vit. 
to  Henry,  his  uncle;    who  not  only  treated  '^^'^'  '^*^ 
him  with  all    poffible  kindnefs,    but,  fearing 
that  if  any  ill  accident  fhould    befall  him  it 
might  draw  upon  himfelf  an  odious  fufpicion, 
Committed  the  charge  of  him  to  Helie  de  St. 
Saen,  a  man  of  the  higheft  reputation  for  honor 
and  virtue,  and  known  to  be  devotedly  attached 
to  Robert,    who   had   given  him  his  natural 
daughter  in  marriage.     Yet,  about  two  years 
afterwards,    he    thought  it    neceffary,     upon 
fome  information  received,  or  from  mere  ap- 
prehenfions  of  danger  to  his  government  by 
his  nephew's  being  longer  out  of  his  power,  Ord.Vit.l.  si. 
to  fend  Robert  de  Beauchaaip,  with  a  party  ofPv^37'^^S- 
norle,  to  bring  nim  awav  from  the  caltle  or 

Vol.  L  M  St. 
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St.  Saen.  tielie  himfelf  was  then  abfent :  btit 
fome  of  his  family,  taking  the  alarm,  bore 
off  the  young  prince  out  of  his  bed  in  the 
night,  and  conveyed  him  fafely  to  their  lord, 
who  carried  him  to  the  courts  of  Guienne, 
Burgundy,  Bretagne,  and  France,  railing  com- 
paflion  and  kindnefs  in  the  breafts  of  all  thole 
princes  to  whom  they  went ;  while  he  formed 
a  party  for  him,  by  more  iecret  intrigues, 
among  the  Norman  barons.  He  alfo  procured 
him  the  valuable  friendfhip  of  Fulk  the  Fifth, 
earl  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  bravefl  and  mofl 
prudent  men  of  that  age,  who,  having  ter- 
ritories that  bordered  upon  the  dutchy  o'f 
Normandy,  could  ftrongly  fupport  a  fadtion 
there.  .  . 

«  The  Angevin   family  had   been   long  very 

powerful  and  illuftrious.  As  their  pofterity, 
in  a  continued  fuccefiion  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second  down  to  the  prefent,  have 
been  kings  of  England;  and  as,  with  their 
hiftory,  many  circumftarices  of  importance  to 
ours,  antecedent  to  that  reign,  are  intermixed'; 
it  will  be  proper  to  mark  out  the  chief  events, 
by  which  their  greatnefs  in  the  court  and 
kingdom  of  France  was  eftablilhed  and  main- 
tained. 

Hugo  de  In  the   reign  of  Louis  the  Fifth,   the  lafi: 

S-^reDaniei  ^^"''S  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Charlemagne,  GcoSrf 
Hiftoirede'iafurnamed  Grifegonelle,  earl  of  Anjoii,  obt^iOh 
miiiceFran-  ^j    ]jy  i^\^  fional  merit  to  the  ftate,  the  qfnce 

^oife,  torn.  I.       '       '  •=',--  r\( 

l.viii.p.  164,  .     "  _  > 
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5TF  grand  feiiefchal,  which  at  that  time,  com- 
J5rehendlng  allthe  funclions  and  powers  both 
of  great  rtiafter  of  the  houfhold  and  conftable 
of  the  kingdom,  was  the  mofl  eminent  dignity 
next  to  that  of  duke  of  France,  poflefled  by 
Hugh  Capet,  who  foon  afterwards  gained  the 
throne*  It  continued  from  that  time  an  here- 
ditary fief  in  the  fucceffors  of  this  earl^  till 
the  reign  of  Lewis  le  Gros,  who  gave  it  to  his 
favorite,  Anfeau  de  Garlande  ;  but  Fuik  the 
Fifth,  earl  of  Anjou,  refenting  this  injury, 
when  Lewis  had  need  of  his  (ervice,  an  agree- 
ment enfued,  which  confirmed  the  office  to 
Fulk,  and  to  his  pofterity  after  him,  as  his 
ancefloxs  had  enjoyed  it. 

Another  great  augmentation  of  the  power  Maimfo.  1.  Ui. 
of  this  family  was  the  conquefi  of  Touraine,p^jt:^>' 
Tivhich  GeofFry,  furnamed  Martel,  grandfon  tOgeii.Gui.bu- 
GeofFry  Grifegoneile,    made  in  the  year  one^is,  5S2,  iSj. 
thoufand  and  thirty  feven,    from  the  earl  of^JeOaniel. 
Chartres  and  Blois,  who  was  then  in  rebellion 
againft  his  fove reign,   and  being  defeated  and 
J:aken  in  battle  by  this  prince,  to  purchafe  his 
liberty,  gave  up  that  province  forever  to  the 
Angevin    family;     the   king  of  France,    asMaimfb.ut 
fupreme    lord,  confirming  the    ceiiion.     The^^P'^* 
father  of  Geoffry,   Fulk  the  Third,   had  re- 
j  (igned  to  him  his  dominions,  intending  to  end 
his  life  at  Jerufalem  ;  which  city  he  had  vifited 
fo  often  before,   as  to  have  got  the  name  of  le 
Palmier y  from  the  branches  of  palms  he  brought 
back:    a  mode  of  devotion  very  prevalent  at 
Jhat  timej    and  which,   in  the  following  cen- 
M  2  turv% 
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tury,  produced  the  crufades.  But,  before  he 
was  ready  to  fet  out  on  his  pilgrimage,  he 
found  that  his  fon  ufed  the  power,  he  had 
given  him,  ill,  and,  therefore,  out  of  regard 
both  to  his  fubjects  and  to  him,  refumed  the 
Malmft.  gjft,  Geoffry  took  up  arms,  to  maintain  his 
"^  "^^'^*  poffeffion ;  but  the  party  of  the  old  earl  was  fo 
luperior  to  his,  that  he  was  foon  forced  to  fue 
for  peace,  and  is  faid  to  have  done  it  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  For,  by  vi^ay  of  pe- 
nance and  humiliation  (as  the  laws  of  chivalry 
then  required),  he  carried  his  faddle  fome  miles 
upon  his  own  back,  and  thus  accoutred  threw 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  who,  fcornfully 
fpurning  him,  faid  two  or  three  times,  Tou  are 
conquered  ai  laji.  To  which  he  replied,  I  dm 
conquered  indeed  by  you,  hecaufeyou  are  my  father ; 
but,  with  regard  to  all  other  mortals,  I  am  uncon- 
quered.  The  Ipirit  of  this  anfwer  fo  pleafed 
the  old  man,  that,  railing  him  up,  he  rein- 
ftated  him  in  the  government  of  the  earldom, 
though  not  without  advifing  him  to  make,  for 
the  future,  a  more  moderate  ufe  of  his  power, 
-But  it  foon  appeared  that  moderation  was  not 
in  his  nature.  After  the  acquifition  of  Tours^ 
he  formed  other  enterprifes  againft  the  peac^^ 
of  his  neighbours,  and  would  in  all  probability 
have  extended  his  dominions  by  further  con- 
quefVs,  if  he  had  not  been  flopt  by  the  valour 
and  good  conduct  of  William  the  Baftard^ 
then  duke  of  Normandy,  and  afterwards  king 
of  England.  That  prince,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,    recovered   from  him  fome  towns  on 

the 
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the  borders  of  Normandy,     repelled    all    his 
attacks,  and  braved  him  with  a  fpirit  as  in- 
trepid as  his,  as  fierce,  and  as  haughty,   but 
directed  by  a  founder  and  fteadier  judgment. 
Being  thus  checked  in  his  progrefs,   and  fullGul.  Piaav. 
of  refentment,   he  entered  into  a  league  with  ^^^Jj^   [^o^ 
almoft  all  the  great  vaffais  of  the  French  crown,  p.  i84to  190. 
and  with  Henry  the  Fiift,  their  king,   at  thepf^-"^^^- 
head  of  them,    to  crufh  the  vidorious  duke,  ^88.' et 
who  was  become  an   object  of  jealoufy   and'- '^-P- 532. 
terror  to, them  all.      i>ut,    the   confederates  ^j^  wiii.  I. 
having  divided  their  forces,   and  one  half  oft.  55,  i^. 
their  army  being   defeated  by  the  INlormans, 
the  king  made  his  own  peace  at  the  expence  of 
the  earl,  who,  thus  abandoned,  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  duke  of  Normandy  from  acquiring 
Maine. 

Fulk,  the  late  earl  of  Anjou,  had,  by  a 
bafe  ad:  of  treachery,  compelied  Herbert  earl 
of  Maine,  the  fir  ft  of  that  name,  to  hold  his 
earldom  as  a  fief  dependent  upon  Anjou  ; 
having  invited  him  to  his  town  of  Xaintes  in 
Xaintonge  under  colour  of  a  treaty,  and  im- 
prifoned  him  there,  till  he  yielded  to  his  de» 
mands.  But  Hugh,  the  fon  of  Herbert^ 
having  flrengthened  himfelf  by  a  marriage 
with  Bertha,  filler  to  Thibaut  earl  of  Chartres 
and  Blois,  and  dowager  dutchefs  of  Bretagne, 
refufed  to  acknowledge  this  extorted  dominion, 
upon  which  he  was  attacked  by  GeofFry  Martel^ 
and  driven  out  of  the  earldom,  which  Geofiry 
feized,  as  forfeited  to  him  by  the  rebellion  o£ 
his  vaiial. 

'.M  3  After 
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After  the  death  of  Hugh,  Herbert  the  Se- 
cond, his  fon,  finding  himfelf  r^ot  a  match 
for  the  power  of  Anjou,  by  the  advice  of  his 
^mother  applied  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
had  fome  pretenfions  to  Maine  ;  and  did  ho- 
mage to  him  for  it,  as  fuperior.lord  of  the  fief. 
William  promifed  hereupon  to  give  him  one 
of  his  daughters,  whom  he  afterwards  ofi^ered 
to  Harold  ;  but,  before  (lie  was  marriageable, 
the  young  man  died,  and  bequeathed  his 
earldom  to  the  duke,  telling  his  barons,  when 
he  notified  to  them  the  fettlement  he  had  made 
'  in  favor  of  this  prince,  that  they  would  find 
his  government  very  gentle,  if  they  fubmitted 
themfelves  willingly  to  it,  but  very  fevere, 
if  they  obliged  him  to  extort  their  confent  by 
force. 

Thus  did  William  moft  fortunately  acquire 
a  province,  of  which,  before,  he  could  only 
pretend  to  the  feudal  fuperiority,  and  which, 
as  lying  contiguous  to  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  much  defired  to  poffefs.  Yet  it  coft 
him  no  fmail  trouble  to  maintain  that  poffef- 
Pia.  geft.      fion  :  for  the  earl  of  Mante  and  Pontoife,  who 
g;]^-^^'^9.had  married   Biota,    fifter  to   Hugh   earl   of 
1.  lii.  p.  487.  Maine,  claimed  the  inheritance  in  her  right, 
etLiv.p.534.  ^^^  ^^g  favoured  by  a  party  of  the  nobility  of 
Maine,    who   delivered   to  him   the   town  of 
Mans,  with  the  help  of  Geoffry  Martel,  under 
whom    he  bound  himfelf  to  hold  it  in  fief. 
Ordericus  Vitalis  affirms,    that   the  duke  of 
JSIormandy  was  unable  to  recover  this  city,  till 
both  the  earl  and  Biota  died,  with  a  grievous 
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fufpicion  of  poifon,  in  his  own  town  of  Falalfe, 
where  he  had  made  them  his,  guefts ;  a  crime, 
■which,  if  it  were  juflly  imputed  to  that  prince, 
would  fix  a  rhoft  horrid  ftain  on  his  character  : 
but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  teflimony  of  no 
other  hiflorian  ;  and  William  of  Poidou,  a^^^Pi^-P- 
contemporary  writer,  fays,  in  his  hlflory,  that  ^^°' 
the  carl  allowed  his  friends  to  yield  up  Mans, 
for  fear  of  lofing,  in  the  conteft,  his  other 
dominions  j  which,  placing  his  death  after  the 
time  when  the  town  was  recovered  by  the 
duke,  abfolutely  contradi6ls  the  other  account. 
Nor  fhould  we  readily  fuppofe  that  a  perfon  fb 
brave  and  magnanimous  would  take  fuch  in- 
famous methods  to  deftroy  his  antagonifts.  It 
is  certain  that  he  never  was  entirely  mafter  of 
Maine  till  the  death  of  GeofFry  Martel,  who 
died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  fixty  one, 
fortunately  for  him  in  many  relpe£ls  3  for,  if 
that  prince,  his  perpetual  and  implacable 
enemy,  had  lived  but  five  years  more,  the 
apprehenfions  of  leaving  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy expofed  to  danger  on  that  fide,  would 
have  probably  hindered  him  from  daring  to 
profecute  his  delign  upon  England.  But  it 
pkafed  divine  Providence  to  remove  this  great 
obflacle,  as  it  alfo  did  many  others,  out  of  his 
way, 

Geoffry,   dying  without    iffue,    bequeathed 
his  dominions  to  another  of  the  fame  name,  Ord,  Vir. 
his  filter's  fbn :    but  he,  being  wholly  given  P*. 53^,  S33- 
up  to  devotion,  and  unqualified  to  govern  a  * 
turbulent  flate,    was  depofed  by  his    brother 
M  4  f\]lk, 
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Fulk,  the  fourth  earl  of  that  name.  With 
him  the  duke  of  Normandy,  after  he  had  ac- 
Fior.Wigom.  quired  the  dominion  of  England,  had  a  (harp 
drd/vkai."  ^ar,  on  account  of  the  earldom  of  Maine,  m 
l.iv.fubann.  maintaining  which  he  was  faithfully  and 
M-VV  d'  ^i"^vely  ferved  by  theEnglifii,  a  great  army  of 
Wii.  i.i,  iii.  whom  he  carried  over  to  France,  and  employed 
t.  39,fea.3o.  them  to  fight  his  battles  for  him  in  that 
kingdom,  which  they  did  more  fuccefsfully 
than  they  had  defended  their  own  country 
againft  him.  By  their  valour  he  regained 
the  city  of  Mans,  which  had  been  yield- 
ed to  Fulk :  but  the  latter  being  fupported 
b,y  a  confiderable  aid  from  Bretagne,  a  peace 
was  concluded  upon  the  fame  conditions  as 
had  been  fettled  before  between  his  brother 
and  the  king;  namely,  that  the  king's  eldeft 
fon,  Robert,  fhould  receive  the  invefliture  of 
the  earldom  of  Maine,  doing  homage  for  it  to 
Fulk  as  his  fiiperior  lord.  The  foundation  of- 
this  agreement  was  a  marriage  contracted,  but 
which  the  lady  did  not  live  to  confummate, 
between  Robert  and  Margaret,  fecond  fifter 
to  Heibert  the  Second,  earl  of  Maine  ;  and  it 
afterwards  became  one  caufe  of  difl'enfion 
between  Robert  and  his  father  ;  for  that 
monarcli  was  no  more  inclined  to  give  up  the 
government  of  this  earldom,  than  of  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy,  during  his  own  life j 
faying,  t/jat  he  would  not  undrefs  himfelf  before 
^e  went  to  bed.  But  tJois  was  dreffi??g  himfelf  in 
fhe  robes  of  his  fon  :  for  it  was  to  Robert,  not 
\\\m^  that  the  inveftiture  of  Maine  had  been 

grantee} 
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trranted  by  the  late  treaties  with  Anjon  ; 
though  he  feems  to  have  confidered  them  on- 
ly as  expedients  to  poflcfs  himfelf  of  the 
earldom  under  the  name  of  his  fon,  founding 
bis  claim  to  it  on  the  will  of  Herbert  the  Se- 
cond. Immediately  after  his  deceafe,  the  peo-Ord.VIt. 
pie  of  Maine,  averfe  to  the  yoke  of  the  Nor- J.;^^"^*^  .^^^^^^ 
mans,  fent  into  Italy  to  the  two  fons  of  Azzo 
earl  of  Liguria,  who  had  married  the  eldeft 
(ifter  of  their  laft  earl,  offering  their  allegiance 
to  either  of  the  brothers  that  would  come  and 
receive  it.  The  younger,  named  Hugo,  un- 
dertook the  adventure,  trufting,  it  feems,  to 
the  enmity  which  at  that  time  fubfifted  between 
Robert  and  William  Rufus.  But  after  their 
reconciliation,  being  a  man  of  no  courage  and 
of  very  mean  talents,  he  fold  the  earldom.  Idem,  p.  532, 
which  he  thought  he  could  not  defend,  to  his  *  ^^'' 
couiin,  Helie  de  la  Flefche,  who  was  fon  to 
the  third  fiifer  of  Herbert  the  Second,  The 
change  was  very  agreeable  to  the  people  of 
Maine,  by  whom  Helie  was  exceedingly  be- 
loved and  elfeemed  ;  and  it  was  confirmed 
very  willingly  by  Fulk  earl  of  Anjou,  under 
homage  to  whom  this  prince  defired  to  hold  the 
acquifition  he  had  made,  as  his  predeceffor  had 
I  done.  He  fupported  himfelf  in  it  without 
any  difficulty,  fo  long  as  Robert  continued  to 
(be  mafter  of  Normandy  :  but  when  that  dutchy 
I  was  delivered  to  William  Rufus,  he  found  in 
him  a  competitor,  whom  neither  his  own 
power,  nor  that  of  Anjou  itfelf,  could  well 
rclift.     He  therefore  offered,    as  a  means  of 

avoiding 
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Ord.  Vit.  avoiding  a  war,  to  try  his  right  to  the  earldon 
'^'  '^  9"  in  the  court  of  his  fovereign,  the  king  of  France 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  th 
duke  of  Normandy  was  bound,  as  much  as  he 
to  refpecl.  William  anfwered,  that  he  woul 
plead  agalnji,  him  with  f words  and  lancet 
And  when  it  was  urged  by  the  earl,  that  hav 
ing  taken  the  crofs  (which  he  had  done  jul 
before)  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Chrii 
and  the  church,  William,  who  regarded  nei 
ther  religion  nor  law  againft  his  own  interefts 
and  was  not  afraid  of  the  pope,  very  cool]_ 
replied,  '*  that  he  might  go  to  the  holy  wa 
'*  as  foon  as  ever  be  pleafed  ;  and,  for  his  owi 
**  part,  it  was  not  his  de6re  to  molefl  him,  o 
*'  any  other  perfon  engaged  in  that  fervice  :' 
but  added,,  "  that  he  would  advife  him,  befor 
"  he  fet  out,''  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  th 
"  city  of  Mans ;  being  fully  determined  him 
<'  felf  to  viiit  it  foon,  at  the  head  of  a  bun 
*'  dred  thoufand  men."  This  flopt  the  earl 
and,  as  the  king  was  embarrafled  with  man; 
^  ,  .  other  affliirs,  he  enjoyed  a  longer  quiet  thai 
fubann.io'gs!  ^c  cxpefted  :  hut,  about  two  years  afterward? 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  an  ambufh 
laid  for  him  by  Robert  de  Belefme,  earl  o 
Shrevvfbury,  whom  WiUiam  employed  as  hi 
general  in  thofe  parts  ;  and,  being  taken  pri 
loner,  was  confined  in  the  caflle  of  Rouen 
The  earl  of  Anjou,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  hi 
vaflal's  captivity,  went  with  an  army  int< 
Maine,  and,  as  lord  of  the  country,  undertool 
the  defence  of  it  againfl  the  king  of  England 

"  wh( 
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who  now  attacked  it  in   perfon.     The  earl 
maintained  it  with  great  valour,  and  for  fome 
time   with  fuccefs ;    but,   finding  at  laft  his 
forces  too  unequal  to  thofe  of  his  enemy,  he 
made  peace  with  William,  by  yielding  to  him 
Maine  free  of  homage  to  Anjou,  on  condition 
that  all  prifoncrs  fhpuid  be  reftored  on  both 
fides.     The  earl  of  la  Flefche  was  thus  fet  at 
liberty,  and,  being  how  reduced  to  a  private 
condition,  offered  his  ivvord  to  the  king,  who 
was  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms  : 
but  the  earl  of  Meulant,  that  monarch's  fa- 
vorite and  principal  minifter,  apprehending  a 
rival  in  fo  able  a  man,  difluaded  hini  from  it, 
I  by  reprefenting  to  him  the  danger  of  trufting 
lone  whom  he  had  fo  much  offended,     tielie, 
jrepulfed  in  his  fuit,  faid,  at  parting  from  the 
jking,  "  Since  you  ivill  not  deign  to  accept  my 
friendfhlp  and  fervice^  you  mtiji  not.  Sir,  be  fur- 
prijed  if  you  jind  me  your  enemy,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  regain  the  Jl ate  I  have  lojlj'*     Nor  did  he 
wait   long  before   he    executed    this    fpirited 
threat.     For,  immediately  upon  William's  re- 
turn into  England,  he  made  himfelf  maiier  of 
Mans,  aided  by  the  affedion   of  the  citizens 
to  him,  which  his  ill-fortune  had  not  cooled : 
but  the  caftle  and  fome  forts  held  out  obfli- 
natelj  againft  him,  the  garrifons  of  which  fet 
fire  to  the  town,  and   burnt  it  down   to   the 
ground.     While  he  was  endeavouring,  by  the 
flow    approaches  of  a  fiege,    to   reduce  thefe 
fl;rong  places,  Wilham,  having  intelligence  of 
wl^^t  had  been  done  in  that  country,  inftantly 

rode 
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rode  from  the  new  foreft  in  Hampflilre,  wheri 
'he  was  hunting,  to  the  fea-fide,  and,  witi 
fcarce  any  attendants,  pafled  over  to  Bar 
fieurjn  very  tempeftuous  weather:  then  hav 
ing  aflembled,  with  incredible  dihgence,  ai 
SceMalmfb.  army  of  Norjuans,  he  fo  expeditioufly  Jed  then 
.70.C.30.    gg^jj-j^i-  |.j-jg  g^j.j^  j|-j^|.  j.]-^jg  Jqj.^j^  being  furprized 

was  again  made  his  prifoner,  and  freed  by  him 
without  ranfom,  as  hatli  before  been  related 
Not   long   afterwards   happened    the   violen 
death  of  the   king ;  and  the  earl   thereupoi 
was  enabled  to  recover  the  whole  province  0 
Maine,  which  he  governed,  fome  years,  witl 
great  wifdom,  having  entered  into  a  ftridl  alli- 
ance andfriendfhip  with  Henry  king  of  England, 
to  whom,  in  his  wars  againft  his  brother,  Duke 
SeeOrd.vit.  Robert,  he   did  eminent   fervice,  particular!) 
I.  XI. p.  821.  .^^   Tinchebraye,  where   the    fuccefs  of   that 
monarch  was  principally  owing  to  him  and  his 
troops.       Neverthelefs    he    acknowledged    nc 
fubje6lion  to    Normandy,  as  earl    of  Maine; 
but  held  that  country  under  homage   to  Fulk 
the  Fourth,  earl  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  al- 
ways his  friend. 

Orderlc.  vit.  Jn  ths  hiftorv  of  this  Fulk,  the  mofl:  re- 
anu?io8g.  markablc  circumftance  was  his  marriage  with 
Bertrade,  daughter  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
whom  he  obtained  of  her  uncle,  the  earl  of 
Evreux,  by  the  mediation  of  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  though  he  had  at  that  time  two 
wives  alive,  whom  he  had  divorced  on  pre- 
tence of  their  being  related  to  him  within  the ; 

degrees  j 
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degrees  forbidden  by  the  canons.     The  prohi- 
bition had  been  extended  even  to  the  feventh 
degree,  which  the  policy  of  Rome  either  en- 
forced or  relaxed  in  particular  cafes,  as  fuited 
beft  with  the  interefts  of  the  pontificate :  {0 
that   any   prince  in  that  age,  who  was  well 
with  the  pope,  and  weary  of  his  wife,  might 
feparate  himfelf  from  her,  and  marry  another, 
whenever  he  defired  it,  by  alledging  a  diftant 
relation,  which  the  court  genealogifts   never 
failed  to   make  out.     The  earl  of  Anjou  was 
already  declining  in  years,  when  he  made  ufe 
of  this    liberty,  to  wed   with   Bertrade,    the 
mod  celebrated   beauty   in    the    kingdom   of 
France.     She  brought   him  a  fon  ;  but  theyp*^^!."^^^*^^* 
had   hardly    cohabited    together    four  years,  ami.  logs. 
when,  from  a  difguft  on  account  of  the  ine-l^ereDanid. 
quality  of  their  age,  or  from  motives  of  am- 
bition, which  feems  to  have  been  at  all  times 
her  ruling  paffion,  fhe  fuddenly  left  him,  un- 
der the   pretence  of  a  fcruple   of  confcience 
about  the  validity  of  her  marriage,  and  married 
Philip  the  Firft,  then  king  of  France,  whofe 
heart  (he  had  gained  in  a  vifit,  which,  upon 
her  invitation,  he  had  made  to   her  husband. 
But  that  monarch"  himfelf  had    alfo  another 
wife  alive  at  that  time,  who  had  brought  him 
three  children,  and  from  whom,  on  pretence 
of  fome  relation  between  them,  he  had  been 
lately  divorced ;    the    real   caufe    being  only 
(if  w^e  may   believe  William  of  Malm{bury)SeeMalm&. 
that  (he  was  grown  very  fat.     Such  Rilomih-^^^'f^l^^ 
ing  fcenes  did  the  divinity  current  in  thofe  fca.  io. 

.  times 
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times  produce!  But  Phillp*s  palHon  for  Bet*    ; 
trade  had  made  him  ad  in  this  hufinefs  witli  i 
too  much  precipitation.     He  had  not  obtains ;.i 
the   confent  of  the  bilhops  of  France,  or   o 
the  pope,  to  his  divorce;  nor  was  the  mar-^ 
riage  of  Bertrade  with  the  hufband  Ihe  hac'; 
quitted  declared  to  be  nulL     The  confequenc(  i: 
was,  that  a  very  flrong  oppofitibn  was  mad(  I; 
to  the  validity  of  this  new  engagement,  b} 
Ivo  biil^.op  of  Chartres,  compiler  of  a  codeo: 
eccleilaftical  laws,  which  had  great  authorit} 
in  thofe  days:  and  though  Philip   had  fuchjj 
influence  over  his  bifhops  as  to  procure  a  de-lj 
Conc'iLEdii'  cree  in  favor  of  his  marriage  from  a  national  li 
ConciT"^*'''  council  at  Rheims ;  yet  the  contrary  opinion!: 
of  the  bifhqp  of  Chartres  prevailed  on  Pope  j 
AiD.  1094.  Urban   the  Second  to  call  another  at  Autun,'! 
xinder   his    legate  the  archbiiliop  of   Lyons,  {1 
which  excommunicated  the  king   for;  living'! 
■\vith  Bertrade,  during  the  life-time  of  Bertha,!; 
his  lawful  wife.     Soon  after  this  lentence  had  h 
"heen  paft  again  ft  him,  that  princefs  died ;  andi 
V,  torn.  X.    other  councils  vvere  called  on  this  affair,  in  oneji 
CbncU.  &  ^    Qf  which,  held  at  Clermont  under  Urban  him-  ■ 
^'^^'felf,  Philip  was  again  excommunicated,  and 
the  fame  fentence  was  denounced  ao;ainft-ali 
his  fubje£ts  who  (hould  continue  to  give  him 
the  title  of  ting,  or  fo  much  as  fpeakto  him, 
unlefs  to  exhort  him  to  repentance.     This  had 
A.  D.  1096.  ^^^j.^  ^^^  ^ff^r.^^  that  in  another,  held  at  Nijfiiies, , 

He  confented  to  part  from  the  countefs  of  An-  j 
jou,    and   fo    obtained    abfokition.     But   the 
ch'ains  by  which  ihe  held  him  were  tod  ftrong 

to 
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J:obe  broken.  Two  years  did  not  pafs,  before  he  A.D.  1098. 

^ibt  only  recalled  her  to  his  court  and  took  her 
isain  to  his  bed,  but  even  caufed  her  to  be  crown- 
Mas  qiaeeii  of  France.  Soon  after  this.  Pope  Ur-  a.D.  1059. 
ban  dieii ;  and  his  fucceffor  Pafchal  the  Second 
itfembled  a  hew  council  at  Poitiers,  to  re-exa- 
mine the  caufe  :  but,  though  the  party  of  the 
king  was  ftronger  there  than  it  had  been  at 
Clermont,   the  legates  were    firm,    and    p^^o- Condi.  Pk^, 
nounced  againil  him  a  new  fentence  of  excom-  ann.  uoo. 
munication,   under  which  he  remained  from 
the  year  eleven  hundred  to  eleven  hundred  and 
live;  when,  after  many  endeavours  to  obtain  „  ..  _ 
a  diipenlation   from  the  pope  ror  their  mar-i^ertiadPaf- 
riage,    in  which  they  werfe  feconded  by   thecal, 
bilhbp  of  Chartres  liimfelf,   both  he  and  Ber- 
trade  were  abfolved,  upon  taking  an  oath,  that 
they  would  not,  for  the  future,  cohabit  toge- 
ther.   Yet  that  this  oath  was  not  kept  appears 
from  the  words  of  Orderieus  Vitaiis,  a  Con-  g^^  q^.^  Yj^^ 
temporary  hiftorian,  who  fays  xXvAtJJje  Jluck  /isi.  viii.p.  699. 
hifTiy  eve7i  to  'the  day  of  his  death.     Which  af-^"^^^"-^°92. 
Tertion  is  confirmed  by  ii\  Ahffevin  chronicle  ;  _,       .   , 
wherein  it  is  laid,  that  the  year    alter  theirgav,  tom.v. 
abfblutibn  they  went  together  to  Angers,  alid  Bibiiothec. 
(vvhat  is  ftili   more  extraordinary)  that  they  pgj.g^^Jj,:el^ 
were  mod:  kindly  received  and  entertained  by 
the  old  earl,  her  late  hufband.     Notice '  is  alfo 
taken   by  Orderieus    Vitdlis    of  this    ftrange 
complaifailce,   v^hich  he  imputes  to  the  power 
that  Bertrade  ftill  retained  over  the  mind  of 
that  priike.     Indeed  fhe  was  a  woman  of  con- 
fummate  addfefs,  and  had  charms  in  her  wit 

not 
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not  inferior  to  thofe  in  her  perfon  :  yet  feme 
other  caufe  muft  have  influenced  a  man  in  hi: 
circumflances  to  make  him  a6t  fuch  a  part 
It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  feveral  council; 
held  on  this  iubje^t  he  had  ever  oppofed  he] 
cohabitation  with  Philip,  or  expreffed  any  de- 
iire  to  have  her  reftored  to  himfelf.  It  ma) 
be  therefore  prefumed,  that  his  former  paffion 
for  her  had  been  cloyed  by  pofleffion,  and  that 
he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  in  any  manner, 
or,  at  lead",  not  difpofed  to  quarrel  with  his 
fovereign  on  her  account,  but  defirous  to  avail 
himfelf  of  her  friendfhip  and  protection  at  the 
French  court.  Perhaps  too  in  his  heart  he 
acknowledged  the  nullity  of  his  own  marriage 
with  her,  and  was  not  fb  well  fatisfied  as  the 
Ord.  vit.  {qq  of  Rome  that  his  former  divorces  were  le- 
'  *  gal.  A  circumftance  which  renders  this  more 
probable  is,  that,  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  he  gave  up  the  government  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Anjou  to  Geoffry  his  fon  by  the  firft 
bed,  and  declared  him  his  fucceflbr  in  all  his 
dominions.  That  the  excommunication  of 
Philip  and  Bertrade  was  never  renewed  after 
their  laft  abfolution,  though  they  fo  openly 
lived  together  in  breach  of  their  oath,  can,  I 
think,  be  accounted-for  only  from  the  need 
which  Pope  Fafchal  the  Second  had  of  the 
favor  of  the  king,  to  fupport  him  in  the 
war  which  was  then  made  againfl  him  by  the 
emperor  Henry  the  Fifth.  This  might  pro- 
cure a  connivance  from  his  Holinefs,  though 
not  a  dired  difpenfation  ;  for,  that  he  did  not 
o  grant 
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grant  the  latter,  the  filence  of  all  the  contem* 
porary  writers  undeniably  proves.     Philip  died  A.D.  1108. 
not  long  afterwards,  and,   to  expiate  his  fins, 
in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  which  he  took  at  the 
point  of  death  ;  a  very  commodious   method 
of  renouncing   the  world  when  a  man  is  juft 
going  out  of  it,  and  therefore  frequently  re- 
lorted  to  in  thofe  days  by  princes  who  had  led 
wicked  lives.     Nay,   fo  weak   is  the   human 
mind,  when    loaded  with  guilt  and  fooled  by 
fuperftition,  that  the  fame  practice  has  conti- 
nued in  Roman-catholic  countries  even  down 
to  thefe   times.     About   a  year  after  the  de-Malmfb.  ut 
ceafe  of  Philip,  Bertrade,  being  defeated  in  alr"^^^^' 
the  obje£ls  of  her  ambition,  had  alfo  recourfe 
to  the  expiatory   merit  of  a   monad ick  vow, 
not  fo  ridiculous   as  the  king's,  becaufe  it  was 
made  in  health ;  but  a  penance   very  unequal 
to  the  enormity  of  her  guilt.     For,  in  order 
to  fecure  herfelf  againft  the  fucceffibn  of  Louis, 
Queen  Bertha's  fon,  and  obtain  the  crown  for 
the  eldeft  of  her  own  for.s  by  Philip,   ilie  had 
fcrupled    no  methods,   how  flagitious   foever. 
'  Louis,  who  had  conceived  a  particular  efteemOnl  Vlt.  1.x, 
for    lienry,  king   of  England,    had   obtained^' ^*^' ^^^" 
leave  of  his  father  to  make  a  viiit  to  that  mo- 
narch, and  was  received  at  his  court  with  the 
honours  due  to  his  birth,  and  all  the  aftedion 
which  fuch  an  obligmg  advance  of  friendlhip 
deferved.     But  he  was  prefently  followed   by 
a  meflenger  lent  from  Bertrade,  who  brought 
a   letter  to  Henry  under   the  feal    of  Philip, 
which    contained  a   requeit    from  the  latter. 
Vol.  L  N  urged 
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urged  in  the  ftrongefl  terms,  that,  upon  the 
receipt  of  it,  he  would  inftantly  arreft  the 
prince,  and  keep  him  in  prifon  for  life.  Henry 
communicated  this  extraordinary  epiftle  to  the 
lords  of  his  council,  but  afcribed  it  entirely  to 
the  inftigations  of  Bertrade,  and  exprefled 
his  abhorrence  of  giving  any  countenance 
to  the  defigns  of  that  wicked  and  dangerous 
woman  ;  in  which  fentiment  they  all  concur- 
red. He  therefore  exhorted  his  royal  guefl  to 
return  without  delay  into  France,  where  his 
prefence  would  be  neceflary  to  relift  her  ma- 
chinations. The  prince  followed  his  advice, 
and  retained  fuch  a  fenle  of  the  obligation  he 
had  received  from  him  upon  this  occafion, 
that  he  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  give  him 
any  obftruclion  in  the  conqueft  of  Normandy, 
as  from  policy  he  ought  to  have  done,  but 
even  encouraged  and  aided  him  in  that  under- 
taking;  of  which  he  and  his  fucceflbrs  had 
reafon  to  repent.  At  his  return  into  France, 
he  expofiulated  with  his  father  upon  the  letter 
he  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  that  king, 
who  abfolutely  denied  that  he  had  any  knowr 
ledge  of  it ;  and  it  came  out  to  be  all  a  con- 
trivance of  Bertrade,  againft  whom  juiiice  was 
demanded  in  vain.  Nor  did  flie  flop  at  this 
crime  ;  but  attempted  to  fave  herfelf  from  the 
refentment  of  Louis  by  taking  away  his  life. 
She  fird  endeavoured  to  do  it  by  forceries,  in 
which  the  ignorant  fuperifition  of  thofe  times 
had  great  faith,  and  tampered  with  three 
piiefls,  who  pretended  to  be  able  to  deftroy 

him 
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him  that  way  :  but,  one  of  them  having  Im- 
peached his   accomplices,  flie  took  a  method 
more   efFe6tual    to    anjRver   her   purpofe,    and 
caufcd  the  prince  to  be  poifoned.    The  French 
phyficians  could   not  find  any  antidote  to  re- 
lieve him  ;  but  he  was  faved   by  a   foreigner 
who  came  out  of  Africk,  where  the  fcience  of 
phyfick  was  then  better  known  than  in  Eu- 
rope.    The  paffion  of  the   old  king   for  his 
execrable  miftrefs  was  fo  rooted  in  his  heart, 
that  even  this  attempt   on  the   life  of  a  fon 
whom  he  loved  could  not  deliver  him  from  it, 
though  it  does   not  appear  from  the  accounts 
tranfmitted  to  us  that  he  doubted  of  her  guilt, 
Inftead   of   punifhing    her    as    fo   atrocious   a 
crime  deferved,  he  made  himfelf  mediator  be- 
tween her  and  his  fon,  implored  his  pardon 
for  her,  and  bribed  him  to  grant  it   with   a 
confiderable  portion  of  the  royial  demefne.    At 
his   death    (he    withdrew   herfelf    out  of  theSuger  vk. 
power  of  Louis,  and  with  the  affiflance  of  her  ^''^'^'  ^"^o^"* 
brother  Amauri  de  Montfort  raifed   a    revolt 
againft  that  prince :  but,  his  valour  and  pru- 
dence  having  foon    overcome   this   rebellion, 
which  was  not  fup ported  by  the  body  of  the 
nobles  or  people,  fhe   took  refuge  in  a  con- 
vent, as  a  fafer  afylura :  and  her  brother,  who 
was  a  man  of  peculiar  dexterity  in  court   in- 
trigues, made  his   peace  with  the  king,  and 
obtained  no  inconfiderable  fliare  of  his  favor. 

Before   Philip's  death,    the  earl  of  Anjou 
had  refigned  the  government  of  that  province 
N  2  to 
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toGeofFrj  his  fon,  who  in  the  adminiftration 
of  it  (hewed  a  very  laudable  fpirit,  by  putting 
a  flop  to  the  robberies  and  other  enormities, 
which,  during  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  father's 
adminiftration,  had  there  been  committed,  not 
with    impunity  alone,    but    with   encourage- 
ment j  the   earl  himfelf  (if  we  may  believe  a 
Old  Vk.      contemporary  hiflorian)  frequently  fharing  in 
1.  xi.  p.  818.  the  plunder.     Againft  all  thefe  freebooters,  of 
whom   many  were   barons  and  governors  of 
caftles,  the  young  prince  drew  the  fword,  pu- 
nilhed  them  with  the  feverity  that  juflice  re- 
quired, and  eflablifhed  fach   peace   and  good 
order  in  Anjou,  as    it   had    feldom    enjoyed. 
But,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  was  trea- 
cheroufly  ilain,  by  an  arrow  fliot  at  him  from 
the  wall  of  a  caftle,  polTeffed  by  a  band  of  re- 
bels, whofe  chiefs  were  treating  with  him  up- 
on a  caoitulation.     His  father,  finding;  himfelf 
iioo.   £j.Qj^  j-^jg  ^g£  j^j-j^j  infirmities  unable  to  bear  the 

burthen  of  government,  was  deiirous  to  make 
it  over  to  his  other  fon,  Fulk,  whom  he  had 
by  his  marriage  v/ith  Bertrade.  This  young 
mari  was  then  under  the  tuition  of  his  mother, 
by  whom  Philip  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  con-* 
fent  to  hi?  exaltation,  and  to  grant  him  the 
inveftitLire  of  the  earldom  of  Anjou  :  the 
queftion  about  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth  not 
being  thought  any  bar  to  his  obtaining  that 
dignity ;  as  the  earl,  his  father,  had  no  legi- 
timate fon.  The  duks  of  Aquitaine,  who 
had  been  paying  his  duty  to  Philip,  was  at 
this  time  returning  home.     As  he  propofed  to 

pais 
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pafs  through  Anjou  In  his  journey  to  Poitou, 
Bertrade  entrufted  her  fon  to  his  condu<5l  : 
but,  inftead  of  carrying  him  to  his  father,  he 
detained  him  in  prifon,  with  an  intention  of 
extorting  by  this  means  from  the  earl  the  cef- 
fion  of  certain  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  An- 
jou ;  probably  fome  of  thofe  that  had  been 
gained  from  the  princes  of  the  ducal  family  of 
Poitiers  by  the  firfl:  Geoffry  Martel.  Berfrade, 
enraged  beyond  meafure  at  this  perfidy,  em- 
ployed all  her  arts  to  inftigate  the  old  king  to 
make  war  on  the  duke :  but  he  was  too  in- 
dolent to  undertake  fuch  an  enterprize  ;  which 
being  well  known  to  that  prince,  he  flighted  her 
menaces  ;  nor  did  he  pay  more  regard  to  thofe 
of  the  earl  of  Anjou,  who,  feeing  no  other 
means  of  delivering  his  fon,  confented  to  re- 
nounce, for  himfelf  and  his  fuccefibrs,  the 
towns  in  difpute.  This  ceffion  was  the  lafl 
publick  ad  of  his  life,  the  latter  end  of  which 
had  been  very  inglorious.  His  fon  proved  a 
great  prince,  and  conduced  himfelf  wifely  in 
ail  affairs.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  A.  D.  mo. 
earl  of  La  Flefche;  and  acquired,  by  that  al-P^^'^^^lg 
liance,  the  province  of  Maine ;  for  his  father '  '  '  '  ' 
in  law,  dying  without  iffue  male,  left  it  to 
him,  upon  account  of  his  marriage.  But 
Henry  the  Firfl,  king  of  England,  though, 
out  of  a  proper  regard  to  the  good  fervices 
done  him  by  the  earl  of  La  Flefche,  he  had 
not  enforced  his  preteniions  to  this  earldom 
during  the  life  of  that  prince,  renewed  them 
after  his  death,  and  required  that  the  earl  of 
N  3  Anjou 
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Anjou  fliould  hold  it  in  fief  of  the  dutchy  of 
Ovc|.  Vit,      Normandy.      This   demand   having   incenfed 
A.  D.  I'lij.'the  high-fpirited  earl,   lie   was   ealily  induced 
by   his  uncle,  Amauri    de  MontfoPt,   and  by 
Robert  de  Belefme,  to  favor  the  claim  of  Wil- 
liam, Duke  Robert's  fon,  v/hom  his  governor, 
Helie  de  St.  Saen,  brought  to   Angers  at  this 
juncture   of  time.     Amauri  de  Montfbrt,  ne- 
phew to  the  earl  of  Evreuxj  whom   the  king 
of  England  had  banifhed  and  deprived   of  his 
earldom,  having   efcaped   from   the  battle   of 
Tinchebraye,  had,    by   the  mediation  of  the 
earl  of  La  Flefche,  obtained  fome  time   afrerr- 
wards  a  pardon  from  Henry,  and  part  of  his 
eftate,    which   had    been   confifcated,    in    the 
dutchy  of  Normandy  ;  but  .he  did  not  forget 
that  Henry  had  deprived   him  of  all  his   pof- 
feffions  in  England,  and  therefore  took   this 
opportunity  to  excite  nev/  diflurbances  againfl 
Idemjp.  ijS-tj^at   monarch.     A   mod    intimate   connexion 
was  formed  between  him  and   Helie   de  St. 
Saen,  who  governed  himfelf  chieBy  by  his  ad- 
vice ;  knowmg  him   to  be  a  man,  who,  from 
his  abilities,  courage,  and  experience   in  fac- 
tion, -would  be  a  mofl  proper  inftrument   to 
ferve    his    pupil.      They   flattered    themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  a  powerful  affiftance  from 
Louis  le  Gros :  For  the  friendfhip,  that  had 
fubfifted  between  Henry  and  that  prince  during 
the  life  of  his  father,  had  been  interrupted,  in 
the  firlt  year  of  his  reign,  by  a  difpute  about 
Gifors,  a  town  built  by  William  Rufus  on  the 
frgntiers  of  Nprjiiandy,  which^  conformably 
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to  a  treaty  between  the  two  kings,  had  been 

put  into  the  cuflodv  of  u  baron  fubie6l  to  nei- J^^g^'' '"  ^1^^ 

1  /-I  •  1       ^     J       1        ^  •  iT  ^Lud.  Groin, 

ther  of  them,  m  order  to  be  kept  in  a  Itate  or  p.  ^cb. 
neutrahty.  '  But  Henry  got  pofl'effion  of  it, 
by  corrupting  that  baron,  and  obftinately  rc- 
fufed  either  to  put  it  again  into  neutral  hands, 
or  demohfli  the  fortifications,  as  the  treaty 
required.  Louis  was  lb  incenfed  at  thisfcan- 
dalous  breach  of  faith,  that  he  propofed  to 
decide  the  quarrel  between  them  by  Ihigle 
combat ;  but  Henry,  in  whofe  valour  there 
was  nothing  romantick,  declined  the  challenge. 
A  war  enfuing  hereupon,  the  king  of  England 
was  affifted  by  his  nephew,  the  earl  of  Blois, 
and  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  of  Burgundy, 
though  all  vaflals  of  France.  Louis  was  chief- 
ly fupported  by  Robert  earl  of  Flanders,  who 
twice  defeated  the  earl  of  Blois  :  but,  in  a  bat- 
tle between  the  king  hirafelf  and  that  earl, 
a  memorable  victory  was  won  by  the  latter  ; 
and  the  vanquiflied  monarch  with  difficulty 
efcaped  from  the  field,  bearing  in  his  own 
hand  the  royal  ftandard,  and  forcing  his  wav 
through  troops  of  the  enemy,  who  had  routed 
his  army,  and  furroundcd  his  perlon.  Never- 
thelefs  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  his  re- 
venge: for,  in  another  fight,  the  emi  of  Blois 
was  dangeroufly  wounded  by  the  earl  of  Ver- 
mandois,  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  Frajicej 
which  having  confrrained  him  to  retire  from 
the  action,  his  army  was  foon  beaten.  During 
the  whole  courfe  of  this  v^ar,  King  Henry  re- 
mained in  Normandy,  contenting  himfelf  with 
N  4  fend. 
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fending  afiiilance  to  his  confederates,   bec~au(d 
he  was   afraid   of  diforders   and  rebellions  iii 
his  own  territories.     But  he  courageoufly  at- 
tacked   and    vanquifhed    iome    detachments, 
which  Louis  had  ordered  to  break  into  Nor- 
mandy; and  this  having  difpofed  that  monarch' 
to  a  peace,  it  was  made  upon  conditions  ad-r, 
vantageous  to  Henry  :  for  Gifors  was  ceded  to 
him,  and   an  amnefty  was  granted  to  all  the 
Ord.  Vital,     vaflals  of  France,  who   had  taken  part  with 
I; ^"'P- 1^37- him.     About   two    years  afterwards,  his    ne- 
phew, .the  earl  of  Blois,  revolted  again,  and 
won  a  battle  againft  Louis,  in  which  tb.e  earl 
of  Flanders,  being    thrown  from    his    horfe, 
died  of  the  bruifes  he  received.     The   lofs  of 
this  prince  was  a  great  misfortune  to  Louis, 
who  had  no  better  friend,  nor  any  other  ge- 
neral of  equal  capacity.     He  was  fo  taken  up 
Ord.  Vital,     in  defending  his  own  domains  againft  the  earl 
lub^am'  iti'->  ^^  Blois,  that  the  carl  of  Anjou,  and   others 
See  aifo     "  of  the  nobiiity  of  his  realm,  whom   he   had 
&.1?r'  ^"^   encouraged  to  make   war  againft  Henry,   re- 
i.  v.i^'sg,    ceiving  from  him  no  aiiiftaace,  were   unable 
to  refiil  the  forces  of  that  king ;  efpecially,  as 
one    of  the    heads  of  their  fadion,    and   the 
chief  manager  of  all  their  fecret  intiigues,  fell 
into    his     hands    before    their    deftgns    were 
brought  to  maturity.     For  Robert  de  Beleime 
being  fent  to  liim,  with  a  meflage  from  Louis, 
he  did  not  confider  him  as  a  foreign  minifter, 
but  as   his  own  rebellious  vailiil ;   and,  having 
eot  him  condemned   in  his  Norman  court  of 
juftice,  threw  him  into  prifon^  where   he  re? 

fnained 
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lained  all  his  life  in  the  fevereft  confinement. 

lis  fuiTerings  met  with  no  pity  ;  as,  wherever 

le  had  power,  he  had   been   a  moll  inhuman 

nd  mercilefs  tyrant.     One  horrible   inftance 

f  his  barbarous  cruelty,  among  many  others,  Y-  futhorcs  | 

3  mentioned    by    an  hiftorian    of  very   good  ^^^f ^?^  ^'^."^ 

redit ;    namely,    that,    for    a  (light   offence,  Huntingdon 

ommitted   ap;ainft    him    by  the    father,    he, "''  ^9^^^°^-  "-fc 

.  ,    ,  .  V         ,  111  ^contemptu 

^itn  his  own  hands,  tore  out  both  the  eyes  otmupai, 
.  young  child,  his  ov/n  godfon,  whom  he  had 
eceived  as  a  lioftage.     Henry,  after   having 
"reed  the  world  from  this  monfter,  laid  iiege 
0  Alenfon,  of  which  town  he  had  been  lord, 
'ind  took  it  in  a  few  days.     The  earl  of  Anjou, 
ntimidated  by  fuch  an  unprofperous  outlet  in 
:he   war  he  had   undertaken,  and  feeing  the 
[lorm  ready  to  fall  on  himfelf,  unfupported  by 
ill  thofe  in  whofe  aid  he   had  truited,    was 
rafily  induced  to  treat  of  a  peace,  which  Henry, 
ivho    defired    fecurity    more    than    revenge, 
willingly  granted  him,  upon  condition  that  he 
fnould  do  homage  to  him,  as   duke  of  Nor- 
mandy,   for  the  earldom  of  Maine  ;    andj   to 
induce  him  with  lefs   reluctance  to  make  that 
conceffion,   betrothed  his  fon,   the  heir  of  his 
fjcrown,  to  Matilda,  the  earl's  eldeft  daughter. 
In  confequence  of  this  treatf,  Duke  Robert's 
fon  vvas  driven   from  Angers,  to  feek  protec- 
tion elfewhere,  which  he  found  in    the  domi- 
;|nions  of  Baldwin  the  Sixth,  earl  of  Flanders, 
who  had  fuccceded  to  his  father,  Robert   the 
Second. 

The 
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The    king    of   France,   when   he  faw  tlr, 
confederacy    againll  Henry   diflblved    by    thj 
defedion  cf  Anjon,  thought  it  expedient  t8 
make   peace   with   him,  notwithftanding   thi 
injury  done  to  his  royal  dignity  in  the  perfo  I 
of   his    embafiador,  Robert  de  Belefme ;    fc  i 
which  he    obtained   no  fatisfa6lion.     Henr}i5f 
who  felt  his  advantages  and  knew  how  to  u]!« 
them,  preicribed  the  conditions,    and  gaineln 
all  the  points  he  moft  deiired  ;  for  not  onl  m 
Maine  was   allowed  by  Louis  to  be  a  fief  d'l 
the  dutchy  of  Normandy,   under  the  crown  (in 
France,  but  likewife  Bretagne,  the  dependencp; 
of  which  upon  that  dutchy  had  been  warml 'xj 
contefted   between  them.     Accordingly  Alai/ 
Fergant,  duke  of  Bretagne,  did  homage  for  ju 
to  Henry,  who  .  efpoufed    one  of  his   natuniy 
daughters  to   Conan,    the    eldeft  fon   of  thd  ■ 
duke;  and,  having  thus  ftrengthenedhimfelfol: 
every  iide,  laid  fiege  to  Belefme,  which  Lou  ; 
had  given   up,  among  other  ceffions  made  t 
him ;  though  nothing  could  more  difhonor  thr 
prince  than  fuch  an  article  in  the  treaty,  as 
was  completing  the   ruin    of  the   imprifone 
earl,  whom,  on  every  account  except  his  mon 
See  ?vT;iim(b.  character,  he  fliould  have  protedled.     But  h 
Lv.  i.  89.    ^^g  fQ  virtuous  himfelf,  that  his  abhorrenc 
p/841,  842.  of  the  man  made  him  forget  the  embaffadoi 
fubann.i  113. Belefme   was   a  very   ftrong   place,  and  we 
garrifoned  ;  yet  Henry,  affified  by  the  earls  c 
Anjou   and  Blois,  took  it   by  ftorni   the  thir 
days  ^nd  foon  afterwards  returned  with  glor 
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Bngland }  where   he   continued   five  years 

th€ut  any  difturbance,  honored   and  feared 
his    fubjeds,    refpe6led    and    courted    by 

•eign  powers.     His  only  legitimate  daughter.  See  Maimflj. 

atiida,  was  married  to  the  German  emperor,  j'^i^'i^^i  ^'-'^ 
6;nry  the  Fifth,  and  of  his  many  illegitimate Ord.Vit. ' 
jildien  feveral  were  io  difpofed  of  in  wedlock, ^'^^^""•"°9- 
Hit  the  aUiances  formed   by- them  affifted   to 
f:ure  the  peace  of  his  government.     But  in 
t2  year  eleven  hundred   and   eighteen    new^-^-i'-^- 
t)ubles  arofe  in   his   territories  abroad.     For 
^'illiam,   the   fon  of   Duke    Robert,    diftin-l<^em,  L  xn. 
[  iflied  by  the  furname  of  Clito  (ufed  in  that 
;e  by  the  Normans,  as  Atheling  was  by  the 
J  xbns,  to  denote  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood) 
l.d  now  attained  to   manhood,    and  (hewed 
I'ong    indications  of  a  great  fpirit  and  good 
uderllanding,  fuch  as  were  requilite  to  fupport 
\s  high  preteniions.     Henry  had   offered  to^^em,  p. 866„ 
ive  him  three  earldoms  in  England,  and  breed 
Im  up  in  his  court  hke  his  own  fon  ;  but  he 
j.fdained  thofe  offers.     Perhaps  he  might  be 

Tcid  to  put  himfelf  into  the  power  of  a  king 
i»  whofe  crown  he  had  a   title;  and  fuch  a 

.ftruft  would  not  have  been  ill  founded  :  nor 

)uld  he  with  decency  confent  to  refide  in  the 
i^urt  of  an  uncle  who  kept  his  father  in   a 

rifon.     1  he  young  earl  of  Flanders,  who  hadl^^em,  p.  S43, 
Ixeived  him  with  great  kindnefs  when  he  was 
jriven  from  Anjou  five  years  before,  warmly 
Ipoufed  his  party  now.  But  the  mod  fortunate 
vent  in  his  favor  was  the  death  of  William  earl 

f  Evereux:  for  Amauri  de  Montfort  claimed 

that 
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that    earldom,  as    nephew    to   the   deceafe(; 
which  being  refufed  to  him  by  Henry,  he  i'. 
jiewed  his  connexions  with  the  fon  of  Du  : 
Robert,  and  having  great  influence  and  pow  ■ 
in  France,  by  his  birth,  alHances,  riches,  a  . 
perfonal  talents,  perfuaded  almoft  the  whc 
kingdom,  and  Louis  himfelf,  to  declare  w  ■ 
againft  Henry,  in  behalf  of  that  prince,  who 
many  of  the  Norman  barons  deiired  for  thi 
duke.     Even  the  earl  of  Anjou  joined  in  tl 
league ;  for  which   no  other   reafon   appeai 
than  that  Henry  delayed  to  complete  the  mati 
betvv-en  his  fon  and  the  earl's  eldeft  daught( 
which  had  been  ftipulated  in  the  laft  treaty 
peace.     Yet,  the  lady  being  ftill  under  twel 
years  of  age,  her  father  had  no  caufe  to  refe 
that  delay,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  from  oth 
circumftances  he  might  fufpe6l  an  intention 
breaking  the  contradl.     Whatever   may  ha^ 
been  his  inducement  to  a6t  in  this  manner,  1 
mightily  ftrengthened  the  fa6lion  to  which  \ 
acceded.     Hie  far  greater  part  of  the  Normc 
barons  were  alfo,  by  the  intrigues  of  Helie  c 
Idem,p.846.  St.  Saen  and  Amauri  de  Montfort,  drawn  1 
Lud^Groffi'  engage  hi  the  fame  caufe.     The  defeclion  ; 
p.  308.         moDg  them  went   fo  far,  that  Henry  fcard 
knew  in  whom  to  truft;  he  was  encompaffe 
with  treafon  :  it  was  in  bis  court,  in  his  counci 
in  his  bed-chamber  itfelf,  of  which  one  of  th 
gentlemen  formed  a  plot  againft  his  hfe  ;  an 
though  It  was  difcovered  to  him  before  execu 
tion,  the  puniflinient  of  the  traitor  did  not  quie 
the  fears  of  the  king.     H^  pecafne  fo  uneafj; 

that 
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I  at,  for  feme  time  afterwards,  be  never  flept 
without  a  fword  and  a  fhield  lying  by  him, 
;quently  changed  his  bed,  and  ordered  large 
mpanies  of  thofe  he  thought  the  moH:  affec- 
)nate  to  him,  among  his  domeflicks,  to  keep 
atch,  in  arms,  about  his  perfon,  at  night. 
/  thefe  anxious  cautions  he  preferved  himfelfP''^-.^^^^- 
3m  anallination  ;  and  agamlt  thole  who  at- 
cked  him  with  open  war  he  took  into  his  pay 
ftrongbody  of  Bretons,  and  brought  over  a 
eat  army  of  his  beft  friends  and  fubjeds,  the 
>mmons  of  England.  This  force,  joined  to 
lat  of  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Blois,  who  conti- 
aed  very  firmly  attached  to  his  interefts,  ena- 
ed  him  to  withftand  tlie  revolt  of  the  Nor- 
lans,  and  the  arms  of  all  the  other  enemies 
'ho  had  combined  to  deftroy  him.  His  good 
^conomy  had  given  him  wealth  ;  and  his 
I'Galth,  in  this  great  exigence,  difcreetjy  laid 
ut,  preferved  his  dominions. 

As  I  mean  only  to  draw  a  fketch  of  thefe 
Fairs  on  the  continent,  1  fliall  pafs  over  many 
lircumftances  and  incidents  of  this  war:  but 
ibere  happened  one  event  of  fo  extraordinary 

nature,  that  it  merits  a  particular  notice, 
^uftace,  lord  of  Breteui],  who  had  married 
uliana,  a  natural  child  of  king  Henry,  and 
lad  by  that  lady  two  draighters,  being  con- 
ecled  in  friendlhip  with  Amauri  deMontfort,  Kem,  p.  84? 
vas  inftigated  by  him  to  dem,and  a  ftrong  caftle,  ^'^^' 
vh'ich  was  then  held  as  a  part  of  the  ducal  de- 
nefne,  becaufe  it  had  been  formerly  poffeffed 
y  his  anceftors.     The  king,  afraid  at  fuch  a 

time 
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time  to  refufe  alraoft  any  requefl-,  and  yet  ii^ 
willing  to  truft  him  with  the  calHe,  promitJ 
to  grant  it  him  after  the  war  fhould  be  ov , 
when  it  could  be  done  with  more  fafety,  d 
gave  him  the  fon  of  the  governor,  as  a  hoft;  e 
to    fecure  to   him   the   future  delivery  of  , 
taking  in  return  his  two  daughters,  as  ho/la;  s 
for  his  fidelity  during  the  war.     But  Eufta  > 
who    adied    entirely    under  the   influence  f 
Amauri  de  Montfort,  and  by  his  advice  vs 
determined  to  revolt,  cruelly  put  out  the  e]  5 
of  the  boy,  and  fent  him  back  to  his  father  i 
that  difmal   condition.     Henry  was  incen]  I 
to  the  higheft  degree  at  fuch  an  atrocious  a  I 
infolent  a(5l  of  barbarity  :  the  criminal  himlf 
was  out  of  his  power ;  but  he  delivered  up  1 
the  injured  perlon  the  two  young  ladies,  1 . 
own    grand-daugbiters,    whom     Euftace  hi 
placed  ill  his  court  as  hoftages,  and  bad  hi. 
take  his  revenge  on  them,  as  he  Ihould  thii 
good.     The  man,  inflamed  with  anger  agaii : 
Ord.  Vit.      iLuftace,  paid  no  regard  to  their  innocence, 
SeeaifoH.    to  the  blood  of  his  mafter,  but  inhumanly  c: 
Huntingdon,  off  the  cuds  of  their  nofes,  and  put  out  th( 
contemptu,    ^y^s.     Nor  did  Heurv  exprefs  any  diipleafu 
p.  699.  in    againfl  him  for  what  he  had  done.     On  tl 
Augiui  facrA,  QQi-^^^^T^y ^  to  make  him  all  the  reparation  1 
could,  and   ITiew  that  he  did  not  refent  tl 
excels  of  his   rage,  he  fent  him  back  to  h 
government  loaded  with  honors  and  prefentj 
So    much    did    the  feverity   of   this  prince' 
temper,  founding  itfelf  on  a  notion  of  jullici 
over-rule  in  his  bread  even  the  mod  powerf! 

fell 
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,?ntiments  and  affedions   of  nature !  Ancient 
ilome   would  perhaps  have  admired  hina  for 
his  a6lion  -,  and  the  hiftory  of  England  has  no 
ther  that  comes  up   to  the  force  of  it :  but, 
liough  the   principle   on  which  it  was   done 
emands  veneration,    and   no   ordinary   mind 
ouid  be  capable  of  it,  the  deed  raifes  horror; 
I  nd  one  could  wi(h,  for  Henry's  honor,  that 
lehad  found  lefs  direful  methods  to  appeale 
lis  injured  fervant,  without  inflidling  on  inno- 
ence  pains  that  are  only  due  to  guilt,  and  in 
he  perfons  of  thofe  whom  the  firil:  and  greateft 
)f  all   laws,  the   law  of  nature,    particularly 
:)bliged  him  to  fave  and  proteft.     His  daughter 
fuliana  was  fo  much  enraged  at  it,  that   flie 
endeavoured  to  revenge   the  fufFerings  of  her 
:hildren  by  the  murder  of  her  father.     The  Orderlc,  Vlt. 
i:own   of   Breteuil,    after    the    revolt    of   her^^^^'P^^' 
aufband,  had  been  left  by  him  in  her  cuftody ; 
out  the  burgeffes  delivered  it  up  to  the  king  : 
upon  which  flie   retired  into  the  caftle,  and, 
finding  (lie  could  not  hope  to  maintain  it   a- 
gainft  him,  delired  a  parley  with  him  ;  to  which 
he  having  confented,  the  furious  woman,  with 
her  own  hand,  difcharged  an  arrow  at  him  out 
iof  a   crofs-bow  :    but,    fortunately   for   them 
both,  it  did  him  no  hurt.     She  was  then  com- 
pelled   to   furrender  the  caftle  and  herfelf  at 
difcretion;  for  Henry  refufed  to  grant  her  any 
conditions.     All  who  were  with  him  flood  in 
an  uncertain  and  fearful  expe6lation,  to  fee  in 
what  manner  a  prince^  fo  rigorous  in  his  juftice, 
would  punifh  a  daughter,  wlio  had  impioufly 
2.  mad« 
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made  an  attempt  againfl  his  life.  The  eve; 
was  much  lefs  tragical  than  they  apprehende 
Imputing  her  intention  of  parricide  to  tl 
violence  and  madnefs  of  grief,  he  would  n 
let  her  fufFer  in  life  oi:  limb,  nor  even  depri- 
her  of  liberty  for  it,  but  took  a  ftrange  meth( 
of  expoiing  her  to  lliame  :  for  the  dravv-brids 
of  the  caftle  being  broken  down  by  his  order 
when  fhe  was  to  go  out  of  it,  he  obhged  he 
in  the  ilght  of  his  wondering  army,  to  1 
herfelf  down  from  the  rampart  into  the  ditc 
and  wade  through  tlie  moat,  the  water  of  whi( 
was  not  deep  enough  to  drown  her ;  and  wii 
this  brand  of  ignominy  fent  her  to  her  hufbanc 
^  an  indecent  kind  of  revenge,  which  in  trui 
diflionored  himfelf. 
Malmfb.  1.  V.  His  affairs  were  now  brought  to  a  mo 
^9f-  profperous  flate,      Baldwin   earl  of  Flander 

1.  xlL  p.  843.the  keenefl:  enemy   he  had  to  contend  wit! 
8^1'  and  the  mofk   attached    to   his   nephew,  hi 

SroT'^Tub*   ^^^"   wounded  in  the  face,  by  the  lance  < 
anil.  1 1 18.    Hugh    Boterel,  in    an    engagement  near    E 
Suger^in  vit.   ^,-^j^  fome  of  the  troops  of  Bretagne,  durii: 
p.  308,     '    the  autumn  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  ai: 
eighteen.    His  intemperance  and  incontinent 
while   the    wound  was   under  cure,  made 
mortal.  Though  he  lived  till  the  next  iumme 
he  was  not  able  to  acl  in  the  war  againll  Henry 
who,  being  informed  of  his  danger,  expreite 
great   concern,  and   even  fent   him   his  ow 
phyfician,  a  man  of  eminent  knowledge  in  h 
profeffion  :   but  that  help  came  too  late.     Fror 
the  time  that  the  earl   received  this  hurt,  tb 

balanc 
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balance  of  power  had  turned  in  favor  of  Henry : 
Vet  he  was  not  fo  elevated  with  his  good  for- 
tune, as  to  forget   that  moderation  and  pru- 
dence by  which  he  had  in  all  events   dlre6t:ed        -^^^9' 
his  condua.     He  rather  chofe  {%s  Wilhani  of  ^ee^^^^imfb. 
Malmfbury)  to  make  inar  by  cou?ifel  than  by  thei^  gi'c.  40. 
Jword\  and  conquered^  if  ^^^  could,  without  any 
^MoodfJjed',  if  not,  with  hut   little.     From  thele 
difpofitions  he  now  a6led.    For,  thinking  that 
of  all  the  remaining  confederates,  except    the 
liing  of  France,  his  moil:  formidable  enemy 
was  the  earl  of  Anjou,  who  in  this  war  h^^d^^ii^^^^'g 
taken  from  him  the  town   of  Alenfon,  and  851.' 
totally   defeated   his   forces  that   cam.e  to  the 
relief  of  it,  he  refolved  to  try  if  it  might  not 
be  pra<flicable  to  recover  the  friendfriip  of  that 
valiant  prince,  by   completing    the    marriage 
they  had  agreed   on  before,  which  he  rightly 
judged  would   be  now  more  gladly  accepted, 
las  the  hopes  of  his  nephew's  party  were  much 
abate'd.     He  therefore  fent  for  Prince  William, 
his  fon,  from  England,  managed  a  fecret  ne- 
gociation  with  the  earl,  and,   all  the  articles 
having  been  privately  fettled  between   them, 
folemnized   the  nuptials    at  Liiieux   in   Nor-  ^^^  Maimfb. 
mandy,  with  great  fatisfaclion,  in  the  month^' J*  '^'^'  ^' 
of  June  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  nine- 
teen.    Befides  a  large  portion  paid  down,  the 
lady    brought    her    huiband  the   reverfion   of 
Maine,    which  by   the    contra6l    of  marriage 
.was  fettled   upon  him  after  the  death  of  her 
father. 

Vol.  I.     .  O  Thus, 
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Thus,  in  the  mid  ft  of  this  formidable  war, 
.which  had  threatened  him  with  the  lofs  of  all 
his  dominions,  did  Henry  gain  to  his  family 
one   of  the    moft   confiderable    provinces    in 
France.     And  foon    afterwards,    the    earl   of 
Anjou,  going  to   the  Holy  Land,  appointed 
that  king  to  be  guardian  and  regent  of  Maine, 
till  he  {hould  return.  But,  before  he  conferred 
Old.  Vit.       this  obligation  upon  him,  he  interceded  with 
hxn.  p.  S^i.i^in^  to  pardon  the  fbn  of  Robert  de  Belefme  ; 
Maimfb.  de    which  Henry  granted,  and  gave  the  young 
H.I.l.v.f.9o.i-nan  the  town  of  Alenfon,  with   fome   other 
fiefs  in   that  country,  wifely  defiring  to  take 
any  occafion    of  fowing   diftrufl   among    the 
confederates,  by  feparate   treaties,  which   he 
knew    would    produce   a    difTolution   of  the 
league.     He    then   profecuted   the  war  with 
great  vigour  in  Normandy  ;  and  would  foon 
have    concluded   it,    if  the   king   of  France, 
attended  by  William,  Duke  Robert's  fon,  had  '• 
not  marched  thither,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
to  fuccour  the  rebels.     Henry,  upon  the  firfl 
notice  of  the  approach  of  that  monarch,  retired 
to  Rouen,  defiring  to  avoid,  if  he  could,  any 
hofl:ilities  againft  Louis  in   perfon  :    but  the 
French  havino;  advanced  within  four  miles  of 
Rouen,  and   wafted   the  whole  country  with 
fire  and  fword,  he  found   that  his  reputation 
began  to  fuffer  by  the  excefs  of  his  prudence, 
and  therefore  Yefolved   to  give  them   battle; 
w^hich  he  foon  afterwards  did,  in  the  plain  of 
Brennevilicj  near  the  caille  of  Noyon  in  the 

Vexin. 
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Vexin.     Louis,  who  expelled  no  oppo(ition,Sugerin  vit. 
and  from  the  feemingly  timid  behaviour  of  the^^^Qg/^  ^* 
enemy  had  been  induced  to  defpife  them,  wasHuntingd. 
much  furprized,  when  he  came  into  that  plain,  p.^^"^^^'^|^^' 
at  feeing  their  army   drawn  up  in  excellent  chron.  fub 
order,  and,  hurried  on  by  a  rafh  impulfe  of  pre-^^"*  ^"9* 
cipitate  courage,  attacked  them  as  foon  as  feen, 
without  fo  much  as  waiting  till  he  had  formed 
his  own  troops. 

The  engagement  was  begun  by  the  forces  of 
the  Vexin,  under  William  Clito,  who,  by  the 
impetuofity  of  his  charge,  bore  down  and 
broke  the  firft  line  of  the  Englifh ;  but  was 
repulfed  by  the  fecond,  compoled  of  Henry's 
houfehold,  and  commanded  by  that  king. 
Louis  himfelf  then  brought  up  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  which,  being  in  no  better  order, 
was  alfo  defeated.  Yet,  during  the  heat  of 
the  adtion,  Henry  was  in  great  danger.  For 
William  Crifpin,  a  Norman  knight,  who  was 
nephew  to  Amauri  de  Montfort,  attacked  him 
hand  to  hand,  and  ftruck  him  twice  upon  the 
head  with  his  fword.  He  was  preferred  by  his 
helmet,  which  was  fo  finely  tempered  that  it 
could  not  be  penetrated,  though  by  the  weight 
of  the  blows  it  was  beaten  into  his  head,  fo 
that  blood  iffued  out  ;  and  having  recovered 
himfelf,  he  returned  fuch  a  ftroke  on  the 
creft  of  his  enemy,  that  with  the  force  of  the 
fhock  both  man  and  horfe  were  thrown  to  the 
ground,  as  fome  of  the  contemporary  authors 
relate  ;  but  Ordericus  Vitalis  affirms,  thatseeOrd.vit. 
O  s  Crifpini.  2iii.  p.  254. 
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Crlfpln  was  ftruck   down   by  one   of  Henry*s 
barons;  and  adds,  that   the    fame    nobleman 
generoufly  covered    him   with   his  own    body 
from   the   rape  of  the  Normans,  who   would 
Huntingdon,  have  killed  him  for  having  aflaulted  the  perfon 
piccto  ut      of  his  mailer.     Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  taken 
prifoner  at  Henry's  feet.     The  battle   at  firft 
had  been  only  between  horfe  :  but  the  Englifh 
rear,  compofed  of  infiintry  armed  with  pikes, 
coming   up,  the  French  cavalry   did  not  dare 
to  fland  the'r  attack.     Many  of  the  principal 
nobles    of  France  were   made   prifoners;  and 
Louis  himfelf  with  great  difficulty  efcaped  the 
fame  misfortune,  having  fled  into  a  wood,  in 
which,  for  fome  time,  he  wandered  all  alone  ; 
ibidJ  p.  Sec.  ^"^  being  coaduded  from  thence  to  Andeli  by 
a  peafant   lie   met,  who  did  not  know  him. 
His  horfe  and  flandard  were  taken  ;  the  Jaft  of 
which  Henry  kept,  as   an  honorable  trophy : 
but  the  horfe  he  fent  to  the  king,  with  all    its 
accoutrements,  and  ordered  his  fon  to  return 
Old.  Vital    jhat  of  William  Clito,  who  had  been  alfo  dif- 
857.863,864' nio^i^ted  in  the  action.  So  perfect  a  victory  over 
s6^.F66.867.the  French  king  in  perfon  was  very  glorious  to 
MAmib'  de'^'^^^'^'^^  •  7^^'  having  been  won  with  more  diihonor 
H.  1. 1.  V.      than  lofs  to  the  French,  it  w^as  not  decifive  ; 
^*  9<=*'  for  they  recovered  their  fpirits,  returned  into 

Normandy,  and  again  offered  him  battle,  ^ 
wliicli  he  did  not  accept.  He  afterwards ' 
grained  fome  other  advantao;es  in  the  war ;  I 
but  lie  only  availed  himfelf  of  them  to  bring  ' 
on  a  peace,  thinking  that  the  befl  fruit 
which^  ail  circumilances  coniidered,  his  fuCf 

cefs 
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cefs  could  produce,  either  to   himfelf,  or  his 
fubje<£ls. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  nineteen,  Pope  Cahxtus  the  Second,  being 
at   Rheims    in   Champagne,  made    himfelf  a 
mediator  between  the   two  kings :  and  Henry 
had  the    addrefs,  in  a  conference  with  him, 
partly   by  arguments,  and  partly  by  prefents 
liberally  beftowed  upon  him  and  his  cardinals, 
to  perfuade  him  to  give  up  the  caufe  of  duke 
Robert  and  William  Clito,  which  he  came  very 
warmly  difpofcd  to  ferve.     Louis,  being  thus 
deprived  of  the  aid  that  he  expelled   to  have 
had  from   the   papal  authority,  was  likewife 
induced  to  forfake  thofe  unfortunate   princes; 
which  it  was  the  more  neceffary  for  him  to  do, 
as  Charles  of  Denmark,  who  had  fucceeded  to 
Baldwin  the  Sixth  in  the  earldom  of  Flanders, 
was  much  more  inclined  to  affifl:  than  to  oppofe 
the  king  of  England.     The  greatefl:  difficulty  Suaer  in  vlt. 
of  the  treaty  confifted  in  this,  that  Henry  had  Lud.  Groffi. 
difputed  the  nature  of  the  homage  which  the^^  ^^  '  '  ^' 
dukes  of  Normandy  owed  to  the  French  crown,  Ord.  Vlt. 
and  had  very  publickly  declared,  that  he  neverj;^'''''  ?•  ^^^' 
would  pay  it  in  the  manner  required,  though Hoveden,  fub 
both  his  father  and  William  Rufus  had  fub-*""*  ^^-^' 
mitted  to  it  without  any  apparent  reludlance. 
Louis  would  not  give  up  the  pretenfions  of  his 
crown  in  fo  important  a  point ;  and  it  leemed 
an  irremoveable  bar  to  the  peace,  which,  on 
all   other    accounts,    Henry    greatly    delired. 
But  he  found  an  expedient,  which  in  fome 
O  3  meafure 
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meafure  faved  his  own  dignity  and  contented 
the  French  monarch,  viz.  that  his  Ion  VVilHan^ 
fhould  be  inverted  with  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy in  his  ftead,  and  do  homage  for  it  in 
the  accuftomed  form.  This  being  agreed  tOj 
with  a  mutual  reflitution  of  places  and  pri- 
foners  taken  on  both  {ides  during  the  war,  the 
peace  was  made,  to  the  latisfadion  and  honor 
of  Henry,  who,  without  any  lofs,  had  fuftain- 
ed  all  the  efforts  of  fo  ftrong  a  confederacy,  and 
came  out  of  luch  a  great  and  dangerous  war 
more  refpected  and  more  pov^^erful  than  ever 
before. 

But  his  felicity,  which  now  feemed  fo  firmly 

eftablifhed,  was  fuddenly  overturned   by  the 

moft  unh-appy  accident  that  ever  humbled  the 

pride  of  human  wifdom.     Upon  his  return  to 

Ord.  Vlt.       his  kingdom,  the  fhip,  which  carried  the  prnice 

l.xii.  p.  867, his  fon,  and  with  him   all  the  flower  of  the 

Maimfb^i^de   Englifh  nobility,  having  put  out  in  the  night 

H.  I.  f.  95.  from    Barfleur   in    Normandy,    by   the   great 

fi^n     1        careleflheis   of   the   mafler    and  lailors,  who 

fubann,ii2o.were  all  drunk,  iiruck  on  a  rock  that  lay  con-^ 

cealed  under  water,  not  far  from  the  Norman 

fliore.    The  prince  got  into  the  long-boat,  and 

might  eaiily  have  been  faved,  as  the  weather 

was  calm ;  but  moved  with  the  fad  cries  of  the 

young  countefs   of  Pcrche,  his  natural  fiii'er, 

imploring   him  to   take  her  into  the  boat,  he 

commanded  it  to  be  rowed  back  again  to  the 

fliip  i  when   fo   many   leaped  into   it,  that   it 

immediately  funk.     Richard,  one  of  Henry's 

inUural  fons,  who  had  gained  a  great  reputation 

in 
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1  in  the  lail:  war  j  the  countefs  of  Chefter,  niece 
to  the  king,  and  fifter  to  the  earl  of  Blois ; 
Richard  earl   of  Chefter,  her    hufband  ;    and 
Other,  his  brother,  who  was  governor  to  the 
prince  ;  a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Henry  the 
Fifth  ;  and  other  illuftrioiis  perfons,  foreigners 
as  well  as  Eiiglifh,  who  had  attached  them- 
felves  to  the  perfon  and  fortune  of  Henry,  or 
the  riling  hopes  of  his  fon  ;   perifhed  with  the 
latter  by  this  unthoiight-of  misfortune.  When 
the  ihip  was  linking,  two  perfons  climbed  up 
the  maft,  and  getting  to  the   top   of  it  kept 
their  heads  above  the  water,  v»'hich  there  was 
not  very  deep.     One  of  thefe  was  a  young  fon 
of  Gilbert  de  Aquila  ;  the  other   a  butcher  of 
Rouen.  In  this  fituation  they  remained  a  great 
part    of   the    night  ;    but    the    tender  youth, 
being  benumbed  by  the  wet  and  cold,  loll:  his 
ftrength,  and,  recommending  his  companion  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  fell  into  the  fea  and  rofe 
no   more.     The  butcher,  who  was  clad  in  a 
thick  woollen  garment,  and  more  hardy  in  his 
conftitution,  held  out  till  morning  ;  and,  being 
faved  by  fome  lilhermen  who  came  from  Bar- 
fleur,  related  the  circumftances  of  this  dilmai 
event.  The  dead  body  of  the  prince  was  fought 
for  in  vain.     Even  the  coniolation  of  burying 
him  was  denied  to  his    father.     He  had  no 
grave  but  the  ocean. 

All"  the  firmnefs  and  hardnefs   of  Henry's 

heart  could  not  refill  this  dreadful  ihock.     At 

hearing  the  news  he  fainted  ;  and  it  was  fbme 

time  before  he  recovered  that  compofure  of 

O  4  mind, 


I 
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mind,  which  diftingulfhed   his  charafter,  and 
had  never  been  ruffled  on   any  other    occafion. 
Indeed  he  had  reafon  to  grieve  extremely,  both 
as  a  father  and  a  king.     The  prince  had  been 
always  dutiful :  and  if  we  may  judge  of  his 
nature  from  the  acl  of  humanity   which  cofl 
him  his  life,  or  from  v,^hat  is  faid  of  him  by 
I'off'vit'    ^■^'i^li'^^  <^'  Malmlbury  and  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
ut  fupra.    *  it  was  amiable  and  hopeful  in  all  refpe<fls.     His 
death  left  the  fucceffion  to  England  and  Nor- 
mandy quite  undetermined,  as  Henry  had  no 
other  legitimate  fon :    and   an   undetermined 
fucceffion  is  always  an  evil  to  the  perfon  on  the 
throne,  but  efpecially  where  vhis  own  title  is 
Malmfb. de    in  difpute.    Henry  feared  this  ill  confequence. 
Hen.  i.t.  93- and  having  buried  his  wife,  Matilda,  about  two 
Eadm.  hift.    years  before,  he  now  determined  to  marry  a- 
nov.  p.  36.     gain,  in  hopes  of  pofterity ;  and  chofe  Adelais, 
1  vH?"l  2?8.^^^§^^^^  °^  Godfrey  duke  of  Louvain,  chiefly 
c.  20.  on  account  of  her  excellent  beauty,  his  great 

object  being  to  have  an  heir,  yet  not  without 
fome  attention  to  his  interefts  in  other  refpefts, 
as,  by  her  mother,  flie  was  niece  to  the  pope. 
But  fhe  brought  him  no  child  ;  and  becaufe 
he  w^as  then  In  the  decline  of  hfe,  two  years 
Se&  Oi-a.  Vit.  were  fcarce  over,  when  many  of  his  fubjeds 
i.xii. p.  875.  began  to  turn  their  eyes  toward  the  fon  of 
Duke  Robert.  The  reputation,  which  that 
prince  had  gained  by  his  valour  in  the  laft 
war,  gave  his  pretenfions  new  weight  in  the 
opinion  of  the  publick.  England  indeed  was 
too  firmly  attached  to  Henry,  and  in  too 
quiet  a  itate  of  peace   and  obedience,  for  his 

nephew's 
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lephew's  adherents  to  make  any  ImpreiuonSecMaimfb. 
ipon  that  nation,  while  he  was  alive:  but  f^^gg^' c]  ^o^' 
Normandy  being  more  open  to  the  power  and 
nfluence  of  the  French  court,  and  the  nobility 
here  more  ready  to  revolt,  from  long  habits  of 
^adion  and  a  greater  facility  of  efcaping  from 
)uni(hment,  a  very  confiderable  number  of 
hem  engaged  with  Prince  William;  and  thev P''^ Y'^^- 

^'^^,.       ,.  /-.  ,       T^    11         -,  1.  XII.  fubann. 

■vere  lupported  m  their  conipiracy  by  ruik  earl,  12,. 
)f  Anjou,  who,  having  returned  from  Jerufalem^almfb. 
n  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  one,"^^*  *^' 
•equired  that  the  portion  he  had  given  with 
lis  daughter  Ihould  be  repaid,  becaufe  the 
carriage  had  not  been  confummated.  This 
Henry  refufed,  which,  together  with  the  foli- 
:itations  of  Amauri  de  Montfort,  induced  the 
2arl  to  quit  his  party,  and  fide  with  his  nephew  ; 
Dr  rather  gave  him  an  excufe  for  taking  the 
part,  which  at  this  time  a  greater  intereft 
feemed  to  require ;  for  there  was  good  reafon 
to  believe,  that  Normandy  now,  and  England 
hereafter,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  that 
young  prince  ;  whom  therefore  the  earl  was 
delirous  of  marrying  to  one  of  his  daughters, 
that,  by  means  of  this  alliance,  his  family 
might  regaiii  all  the  dominions  it  had  lofl  by 
the  unfortunate  death  of  Henry's  fon.  His 
eldeft  daughter,  that  prince's  widow,  had  taken 
the  veil ;  but  he  had  another  named  Sibylla, 
whom  he  now  contraded  to  William  Clito, 
the  fon  of  duke  Robert,  giving  to  him  for  her 
dower  the  earldom  of  Maine. 

6  Thus 
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Thus   was  Henry  forfaken    by   that   ally, 

whom  he  had  endeavoured  moft  ftrongly  to 

fix  in  his  party,  and  whom  of  all  his  enemies 

..  he  feared  the  moft.  But  his  prudence  and  good 

fubann.'iiTs'/o^^^"^  ^i^  ^<^^  ^*^^^^k^hi"^-    By  attacking  the 
1124.  confpirators  before  they  were  ready,  he  took 

TviTT^""'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  caftles ;  and  not  long  afterwards 
Hoveden,  moft  of  their  leaders  fell  into  his  power,  being 
f.  2JS'  P-  !•  furprifed  on  a  march  near  Bourg  Teronde,  b) 
a  detachment  drawn  out  of  the  neighbouring 
garrifons,  under  the  condu6l  of  Ranulph  d( 
Bayeux,  governor  of  Evreux,  Odo  de  Borleng 
a  gallant  old  officer,  and  William  de  Tanker- 
ville  Henry's  great  chamberlain.  The  viftor} 
was  compleat,  though  very  little  blood  was 
fhed  in  the  adion.  The  earl  of  Meulant,  for 
to  the  king's  late  favorite  minifter,  and  who 
though  bred  in  his  court,  nay  almoft  in  hi: 
bofom,  had  moft  ungratefully  revolted  againf 
him,  Hugh  de  Montfort,  brother-in-law  tc 
that  earl,  with  many  other  barons  and  knight! 
of  great  diftindlion,  were  forced  to  yield  them' 
felves  prifoners ;  their  horfes  being  killed  undei 
them,  before  they  had  ftruck  a  lingle  ftroke 
by  a  body  of  archers,  whom  Odo  de  Borlen£ 
had  pofted  in  the  front  of  the  Engliih  line  :  ai 
which  difafter  all  who  were  with  them  were  f( 
much  intimidated,  that  they  immediately  fled 
without  fighting.  Amauri  de  Montfort,  wh( 
had  been  the  incendiary  of  this  and  many  othei 
preceding  revolts,  was  purfued  in  his  fligh 
and  taken  by  a  young  nobleman  of  Henry'; 
houfliold,  William  de  Grandcour,  fon  to  th( 

ear. 
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;arl  of  Eu  :  but  he  prevailed  upon  that  lord  to 
^t  him  free,  and  even  go  with  him  into  exile 
limfelf,  rather  than  deliver  him  up  to  Henry's 
efentment,  from  which  no  mercy  coujd  be  ex- 
)e6led  ;  an  extraordinary  inilance  of  addrefs  ill 
he  one,  or  generosity  in  the  other !  Among  the 
>rifoners  was  a  French  kniglit,  named  Luke 
le  Barre,  who  in  the  former  war  had  been 
aken  by  Henry  and  generoufly  freed,  his 
lorfes  and  other  goods  being  all  reftored  to 
lim:  but,  forgetful  of  this  benefit,  he  not 
nly  joined  agani  with  the  enemies  of  that 
ing,  but  wrote  fatyrical  ballads  againft  him, 
nd  publickly  fung  them  himfelf.  For  this 
fFence  he  was  tried  in  Henry's  court  at  Rouen, 
nd  condemned  to  lofe  his  eyes;  which  he 
isfufed  to  fubmit  to,  and,  ftruggling  with  the 
xecutioners,  dafhed  out  his  own  brains  a- 
ainft  the  walls  of  the  prifon.  Two  others 
ad  the  fame  fentence  inflicted  upon  them,  as 
sbellious  and  perjured  vaflals  :  the  reft  were 
lofely  imprifoned,  for  feveral  years,  or  for 
fe. 

All  the  hopes  of  William  Clito  were  blafted 
'  once  by  this  defeat.     Many  who  defigned 
)join  him  were  ftopt ;  many  who  had  declared 
)r  his  party  forfook  it;  and  the  earl  of  An-^^^'"^'- 
ju  himfelf,  too   apt  to  change  with  all  the  Hift/ncV.' 
langes  of  fortune,  fubmitted  to  obtain  a  dif-^*  ^""^^™'^ 
lonorable  peace,    by   renouncing  his  friend- Ord.^vital. 
lip,  and  even  expelling  him  out  of  all  thei-xn.fubaaru 
ngevin  territories,  after  his  contract  of  mar-^""^' 
3  riage 
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riage  had  been  diflblved,  byafentence  of  nul- 
lity   procured   from'  the   pope,  on   the    ufuai 
pretence     of    confanguinity    of  the    parties ; 
though  they  were  no  nearer  related  than  th( 
earl's  other  daughter  was  to  King  Henry's  foJL 
the  legahty  of  whofe  marriage  had  never  beer 
difputed.     That  monarch    had  no  enemy  lefi 
to  contend  with,  except  the  king  of  France 
who   had   abetted   the  revolt  of  his  fubjefts 
notwithftandlng  the    peace    which   had  beer 
concluded  between   them  a  few  years  before 
He  thought  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  o 
revenging  himfelf  for  the  paft,  and  preventing 
any   future  attacks   from    that  quarter.     Hi 
.    .    fon-in-law,  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fifth,  hac 
LJd.  Groffi,  made  his  peace  with  the  pope  two.  years  be 
p.  312,  313.  fore,  but  retained  in  his  heart  a  (harp  refent 
ment  againft  Louis  le  Gros,  for  having  per 
mitted  a  fentence  of  excommunication  to  b( 
fulminated   againft    him,  during    his  quarre 
with  Rome,  in  the  council  of  Rheims.     Thi: 
was   known    to  the    king  of  England,  wit! 
whom  he   lived  in  clofe  friendfliip,  and  wh( 
incited  him,  now,  when  the  cenfures  of  th( 
church  were  taken  off  from  him,  and  all  hi: 
enemies   in  the  empire   fubdued,  to  turn  hii 
arms  againft  France,  and  lay  in  afties  that  ci- 
ty, where  the  imperial  majefty  had  received  f( 
great  an  affront ;  promiiing  at  the  flime  tim< 
to  attack  the  French  territories  on  the  border: 
of  Normandy.     The  emperor,    pleafed   witl 
the  propofal,  agreed  to  it,  and  at  the  head  o 
an  army,  which  (as  fome  authors  affirm)  con- 

fiftec 
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ifted  of  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  thoufand 
nen,  prepared  to  penetrate    into  Champagne. 
!^ever  was  an  enterprize  better  concerted,  and 
lever  did  France  appear  to  be  in  more   dan- 
ger.    But  that  kingdom  was  faved   by  a  fur- 
3riiing  concurrence  of   all  the  valials    of  the 
:rown  to  defend   it,  notwithftanding  the  pri- 
^ite   quarrels,    and   feparate  interefls,    which 
jfually   kept   them   divided    and   broken  into 
different  parties.     Since  the  time  of  Charle- 
nagne,  there  had  never  been  known  fuch   a 
Derfedt  confeiit  of  the  feveral    members  that 
:ompofed  the  French  monarchy,  to  act  toge- 
:her,   as  one  body,  under  one  head.     Even  the 
sari   of  Blois,  fo   nearly   related   in  blood  to 
Henry,  and  who,  for  his  fake,  was  now  en- 
gaged in  a  war  againfl:  Louis,  ranged  himfelf 
under  the  banner  of  his   fovereign,  againft   a 
foreign  invader.     The  forces  of  fo  many  prin- 
ces, united   to  thofe   that  were   levied  by  the 
king  himfelf  from  his  royal  domains,  made  up 
an  army  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  em- 
peror, who  had  hoped  ito  furprize  Louis,  and 
to  find  many  of  his  valfals  ill-difpofed,  or,  at 
leaft,  indifferent  to  him  :  in  which  feeing  him- 
felf fo  much  difappointed,  he  took  the  pre- 
|tence  of  fome  diforders  in  Germany,  to  turn 
his  arms  thither,  and  left  the  king  of  Eng- 
land to  carry  on  the  war,  as  well  as  he  couldj 
by  himfelf.     That  prince  had  been  flopt  from 
making  any  incurfion   upon   the  French   bor- 
ders by   Amauri  de   Montfort;  or    rather,  a- 
greeably  to  his  accuflomed  cautign  and  pru- 
dence, 
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dence,  he  delayed  to  advance  till  he  faw  how 
the  emperor  would  perform  his  engagements. 
And  certainly,  if,  upon  the  retreat  of  the 
Germans,  the  king  of  France  could  have  pre- 
vailed on  his  army  to  march  againft  the  dutchy 
of  Normandy,  he  might  have  driven  out  Hen- 
ry, and  either  have  given  it  in  fief  to  the  fon 
of  Duke  Robert,  or  annexed  it  to  his  royal 
domain.  But  Henry  had  in  that  army  many 
powerful  friends  ;  and  even  his  enemies  made 
a  diftindion  between  the  caufe  of  the  nation 
and  the  quarrel  of  the  king.  The  vaflals  of 
France  were  not  difpofed  to  opprefs  another 
vaffal,  and  encreafe  too  much  the  power  of 
the  crown.  Henry's  intrigues  with  the  em- 
peror were  fufpecled,  but  could  not  eafily  be 
proved  :  he  had  not  been  the  aggreffor  in  his 
war  againft  Louis  ;  but  feemed  to  adt  on  prin- 
ciples of  felf-defence :  the  emperor  alone  was 
coniidered  as  making  an  ofFenfive  war  againft 
France  ;  and  he  being  repulfed,  the  feudato- 
ries of  the  crown  thought  they  had  done  all 
that  their  duty  to  their  fovereign,  or  the  ge- 
neral intereft  of  the  kingdom,  required.  From 
the  account  given  of  it  by  an  hiftorian,  who 
ferved  himfelf  in  the  French  army  upon  this 
y.Suger  in  occafion,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  attacking 
Groffi  t  °^  Henry  in  his  dutchy  of  Normandy  was  fo 
fupra,*  much  as  propofed  by  Louis ;  though  it  was 

agitated  in  the  council  of  war,  whether,  in 
revenge  of  the  emperor's  intended  invafion, 
they  ihould  not  immediately  invade  the  em- 
pire,    Henry  being  therefore  left  unmolefted, 

the 
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:he  war  ceafed  between  him  and  the  king  of 

Prance,  without  the  ceremony  of  any  formal 

reaty  of  peace ;  and  he  remained  quite  maf- 

er  of  Normandy,    where  he  endeavoured  to 

lengthen  his  government    by  rigorous    pu- 

liniments  infiidied  on  thofe  who  had  revolted 

igainft  him,  and  hberal  rewards  beftowed  on 

lis   friends.      His   only   uneafinefs    was    the 

vant  of  an  heir ;   for  he   had  now  but  little 

lope  of  having    one  by    his  queen ;  and   till 

he  fucceffion   was  fettled,   he  knew  that  the 

pirits  of   his   nephew's  adherents  would  be 

:ept  up,  and   that  every  day  which  fhould  be 

dded  to  his  own  age  would  leffen  his  power, 

nd  carry  the  attention  and  regards  of  his  fub- 

'■■^ds  towards  that  young   prince.     While   he 

vas  difturbed  with  thefe  thoughts,  the  empe- 

or,    his  fon-in-law,  died  without  iffue,    on 

he  twenty-fifth  of  May,  in  the  year  eleven  a.  0.1125. 

lundred  and  twenty  five.     Upon  this  event  he 

mmediately  fent  for  his  daughter,  whom  he 

lad  always  loved  very  tenderly,  and  who  was 

lecome  flill   more  dear  to  him  by  the  lofs  of 

ler  brother,  with   an  intention,  which  difco- 

ered  itfelf  prefently  afterwards,  to  make  her 

leirefs  of  all  his  territories,  if  he  fhould  die 

jvithout  a  fon.     William  of  Malmfbury  fays,  See  Malmfb.^ 

he  left  Germany  with  fome  re^iret,  and  would  r^^^*  "^^"'^;  ^''' 

lave  cnoten  to  live  there  on  her  dower  :  butii26. 

if  this  be  true)   {he  muft  have  been  ignorant 

t  that  time   of  her  father's  defign  :  for  cer- 

ainly  (he  was  of  a  temper  to  have  exchanged 

ery  gladly  her  lands   in  the  empire,  where 

file 
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(he  could  no  longer  hope  to  have  any  authori- 
ty or  foare  in  the  government,  for  the  rever- 
fion     of   the     kinifdom     of  Enoland.      Her 
flrongeft  paffion  v^'^as  pride;  and  the  mere  title 
of  a  dowager  emprefs  could  not  gratify  that  fc 
agreeably,  as  the  fubftantial  enjoyment  of  roya' 
power.      It   does   not   appear,  that,  after   (hi 
came  to  her  father  in  Normandy,  he  took  an) 
meafures  to  get  her  right  of  fucceffion  acknow- 
ledged there  ;  for  he  rather  chofe,  as  it  was  ai 
affair  of  much  difficulty,  to  make  ihe  attemp' 
iirft  in  England,  where,  from  an  habitual  re 
{pedi  and   obedience   to  his  will,  he  was  mof 
lure  of  fuccefs ;  and  hoped  that  the  Norman 
would  follow  the  exam.ple  fet  by  the  Englifh 
Yet,  ftrong  as  his  authority  was  in  that  king 
dom,  it  was  not  without  great  and  long  delihc- 
ration  (to  ufe  the  words  of  William  of  Malmf 
bury)  that  the   parliament  v/ould   give  thei 
confent  to  this  fettlement  of  the  crown  on  ; 
woman.     But,  that  confent  being  obtained,  al 
the  barons  and  other  members  of  that  affem 
bly,    who   were   of  any   importance,    did,  ii 
confequence  of  it,  at  the  requeft  of  the  kiiig 
fwear  to  receive  for  their  queen  the  emprel 
Matildvi,  if  he  fliould   die  without  leaving  ; 
legitimate  fon ;  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
firit  taking  the  oath,  and  after  him  the  bifhop 
and  abbots;  then  the  king  of  Scotland,  uncL, 
of  the  emprefs,  at  the  head  of  the  lairy,  on  ac' 
count  of  the  iiefs  he  held  of  the  Engliih  crown 
next  to  him  Stephen  of  Blois,  earl  of  Boulogn 
and  Mortagne,  and   grandfon  to  William  th 

Con 
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Conqueror  J  In  the  third  place  Robert  earl  of 
Glocefler,  the  eldefl  of  King  Henry's  natural 
fons ;  and  then  all  the  other  barons.  But 
betwixt  the  earl  of  Boulogne  and  the  earl  of 
Glocefler  there  was  a  diipute  about  prece- 
dence ;  not  (as  I  apprehend)  which  fhould  be 
foremoft  to  fhew  his  zeal  for  Matilda's  fuccef- 
fion  (though  that  might  be  the  pretence  for 
it),  but  to  determine  a  queftion  of  the  greateft 
confequence  if  ihe  fhould  die  before  the  king, 
namely,  which  of  the  two  was  nearefl  to  the 
throne.  And  it's  being  now  decided  in  favor 
of  Stephen,  on  account  of  the  illegitimacy  of 
his  competitor,  was  of  no  little  fervice  to  him 
afterwards,  even  againfl  Matilda  herfelf;  as 
he  was  thereby  acknowledged  firfl  prince  of 
the  blood:  for  the  precedence  given  to  the  king 
of  Scotland  might  be  rather  confidered  as  a 
compliment  paid  to  his  royal  dignity,  than  as 
having  any  regard  to  the  relation  he  bore,  by 
a  defcent  from  the  line  of  the  ancient  Englifh 
kings,  to  the  crown  of  this  kingdom.  It  alfo 
removed  out  of  the  way  of  Stephen  a  very 
coniiderable  obftacle  to  his  ambition,  by  the 
difcouragement  it  gave,  in  the  eye  of  the 
public,  to  the  earl  of  Glocefter's  pretenfions, 
who  wanted  not  precedents,  either  in  England 
Dr  in  Normandy,  to  authorife  his  afpiring  to 
the  throne  of  his  father,  in  default  of  lawful 
ilTue  male.  But  a  folemn  determination, 
which  afligned  the  precedence  to  the  nephew 
Df  the  king  above  his  natural  fon,  was  a  preju- 
VoL.  I.  P  dicatioii 
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dication  of  the  right  of  fucceffion  in  favor  c 
the  former. 

Ord.Vit.  This  important  affair  being  fettled  in   th 

^"""^'^'' manner,  to  Henry's  fatisfa£lion,  he  faw  wit  I 
Iffs  unealinefs  feme  clouds  that  were  gatherin 
in  the  French  horizon  at  this  time.     Louis  jj 
Gros,  to  whom  he   obftinately  refufed  to  d| 
homage  for  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  in  til 
accuftomed  form,  partly  on  that  account,  ar[ 
.  partly    from    fentiments     of  generofity    ari 
compaffion,  continued  to  protect  his  nephe 
William  Clito;  ftrongly  recommending   tl 
caufe  of  that  young  prince  to  all  the  vaffals  ( 
France,  and  entreating  their  aid  to  refiore  i 
him  the   dukedom   his   unhappy  father  hi 
loft.     The  hopes  of  his  party  were  revived  t 
this  fupport;  but  they  foon  became  very  far 
guine,  when,  after  a  diiTolution  of  his  contra 
of  marriage  with  Sibylla  of  Anjou,  Louis  ga^ 
him,  in  her  place,  a  fifter  of  his  own  quee 
and,  as  a  dower  to  that   lady,   the  proving 
called  the  French  Vexin,  with  the  three  adj 
cent  towns  of  Caumont,  Mante,  and  Pontoii 
Nor  yet  was  this  the  moft  favorable  change 
his  fortune.  For,  not  long  afterwards,  Chark, 
furnamed  the  Good,  earl  of  Flanders,  havii; 
Ord.Vit.       been  murdered  at  Bruges  by  fome  of  his  fu  • 
etHuntingd.  ^'g^^g    LquIs  granted  to  this  prince  the  invef  • 
Maimib.hift.  ture  of  that  earldom,  to  which,  as  bemg  a  gre: 
nov.  fub       grandfon  of  Baldwin  the  Seventh,  he  Jeems  > 
eodcmann.    j^ave  had  the  bcft  claim. 

Hen 
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Henry  was  juftl J  alarmed  at  this  revolution. 
His  nephew  was  now  a  much  more  formidable 
enemy  than  ever  before.     The  dominion    of 
Flanders,    a   rich    and  powerful  ftat:,  mia;ht 
probably  give  him  the  means  of  conquering 
Normandy,  with  the  affiftance  of  his  many 
adherents  there ;  after  which  an  attempt  on  the 
realm  of  England  itfelf  might  be  made  from 
both  countries.     Againll  this  danger,  which 
further  confederacies    might  enereafe,  Henry 
faw,  in   that  inftant,  no   better  fecurity  than 
the  corroborating  of  his   alliance  with  Fulk 
sari  of  Anjou,  by   marrying  his  daughter  to 
I  the  fon   and  heir  of  that  prince.     He  might 
i undoubtedly  have  found  a  much  greater  match 
Tor  her,  but  he  knew  that  no  potentate,  Vvhofe 
[  liominions  were  fituated  at  a  diftance  from  his, 
:  i:ould  hurt  or  ferve  him  fo  much  as  the  family 
i:  iDf  Anjou  i  and,  preferring  folid  flrength  to  high 
md   empty   names,  refolved   to   fecure   their 
'riendQiip,    as   he  had  done  once  before,  by?^5^''''-y^l* 

1  •  f  •      •  n      1      •        •  11  T^  -    \.  IV.  p.  838. 

Tiakmg  his  mterelt  theirs  m  all  events.  But  iteti.  xU.  fub 
n;   svery  furprifing,^hat  none  of  the  hiftorians'^""-  ^^^7; 
1;^  !«Fho  mentioned  this  match   fhould  take  anyj^Q^^^f^^o^^i/i. 
lotice,  that  a  difpenfation  for  it  had  previouflyS.Duneim. 
)een  obtained  of  the  pope :    for  we  cannot^'  ^^5* 
uppofe  it  could  have  been  made  without  one  5 
)ecaufe  there  was  exadlly  the  fame  degree  of 
elation  between  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Anjou 
md  the  daughter  of  Henry,  as  between  Sibylla ^5^  9"^- '^^5'' 
)f  Anjou  and  the  fon  of  Duke  Robert,  whofefacroTi.  :^ni^. 
iontrad  of  marriage  the  pope  had  lately  dif-c.  24.  i.siv. 
P  2  lolved/-^'"- 
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folved,  upon  no  other  pretence  than  their  beini 
too  nearly  related. 

While  this  alliance,  which  the  publick  wa 
far  from  fufpe<£ting;j  remained  a  matter  of  pri 
Vate  negotiation  between  the  two  families, 
contingency  happened,  which  added  much  t 
the  dignity  of  the  Angevin  family,  and  rendei 
ed  the  match  more  defirable  to  Henry  upo 
other  accounts.     Baldwin,  king  of  Jerufalen 
the  fecond  of  that  name,  not  having  any  ma: 
heir,  feint  to  offer  the  fucceffion  to  the  ea 
of  Anjoii  before- mentioned,  on  condition  ( 
marrying  his  eldeft  daughter.     The  caufe  ( 
this  unfoUicited  and   unlooked-for  invitatic 
was  the  high  efteem  which    the   king,    h 
•nobles,  and  people,  had  juftly  conceived  f( 
that  prince,  who,  not  long  before,  had  brougl 
over  into  Paleftine  a  hundred  knights,  for  tl 
defence  of  that  country;  and  had  fo  behavt 
himfelf  there,  that,  notwithftanding   a  gre 
flifproportion  in  their  age,  he  was  thought  tl 
beft  hufband  they  could  find  for  the  princel 
Though  he  knew  to  what  perils  her  father 
crown  was  expofed,  he  did  not  long  helita 
to  accept  a  propofal  fo  honorable  to  him ;  bn 
generoufiy  facriiicing  his  eafe  to  his  glory,  r 
ligned  all  his  ample  territories  in  France  to  b| 
fon,  Prince  Geoffry  Plantagenet,  who  had  nj 
,Maim{b.  liift.  yet  attained  his  fixteenth  year,  but  in  body  ai 
nov.  mind  was  more  mature  than  is  ufual  at  th 

cw^r";  ^ge-     ^e  are  told  by  fome  authors,  that  tl: 
omnes  Tub     funiamc  of  Plantageuet;,  which  defcended  froi 
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this  GeofFry  to  many  Englifh  kings,  and  be- 
came more  illuftrious  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
was  derived  from  a  fprig  of  heath,  or  broom, 
which  he  was  accuftomed  to  wear  on  the  crelT: 
of  his  helmet.  The  prefent  pofl'effion  of  Anjou, 
Touraine,  and  Maine,  brought  the  treaty,  then 
begun  between  him  and  the  king  of  England, 
for  the  hand  of  Matilda,  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion. 
It  had  been  carried  on  with  fuch  extraordinary 
fecrecy,    that  the   news    of  it   furprized,  not 
only  the  king  of  France,  but  Henry's   own 
council.     The  barons  of  England   and   Nor- 
mandy were  not  pleafed  that  a  marriage,  on 
which  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  be  con- 
fulted,  fliould  have  been  concluded  fo  hafl:i]y,fj^jj^^lj^^^^j^ 
and  without  their  advice.     But  none  of  themetChion.Sax. 
dared  to  declare  their  difcontent  by  any  publick  '"'^bann.iiz?, 
ad,  becaufe  the  power  of  the  king  was  foon  Ord.  Vimi. 
afterwards  greatly  flrengthened  by  favorable  ^-  x"-  p  23_f, 
events.  ^^^'  ^'^^' 

The  rigour  with  which  William  Clito,  after 
he  was  made  earl  of  Flanders,  had  taken  ven- 
geance on  all  the  accomplices  in  the  murder  of 
his  predeceffor,  though  it  was  really  a  laudable 
ad  of  juftice,  fo  exafperated  their  friends,  who 
were  many  and  powerful,  that,  while  he  was 
employed  in  an  attack  upon  Stephen  earl  of 
Boulogne,  they  invited  Theodorick,  landgrave 
of  Alface,  who  had  fome  pretenfions  to  Flan- 
ders by  right  of  inheritance,  but  in  a  degree 
more  remote,  to  affert  his  claim,  with  their 
help.  Whatever  objedions  there  might  be 
P  3  againfl 
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againft  his  title,  Henry,  for   his   own  fake, 
was  defirous  to  fupport  it,    and  engaged  the 
earl  of  Blois,  his  infeparable  ally,  to  accede  to 
their  league.     Theodorick,  thus   encouraged, 
came  from  Germany   into  Flanders,  with  a 
good  body    of  troops ;  and,  immediately   on 
his  arrival,  the   faction,  in  purfuance  of  the 
promife  they  had  made,  delivered  up  to  him 
'    Ghent,  Lille,  and  feveral  other  ftrong  towns ; 
while  Henry  made  a  diverfion  on  the  borders 
of   Normandy,    by   which    he   drew  off  the 
French  king,  William  Clito's  bed  ally,  from 
giving  him  aid  in  this  war.     Yet  that  prince, 
with  undaunted  courage,  and  by  the  refources 
he  drew  from  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  fupport- 
ed    his  own  caiife ;  many  Normans  ailifling 
him,  out  of"  love  to  his  perfon,  at  the  expence 
of  incurring  a  total  forfeiture  of  their  lands  in 
the  dutchy  of  Normandy.     While  he  was  at  I 
Ipres,  a  confpiracy  was  formed,  by  fome  of 
the  Flemings,  to  furprize,  by  night,  the  fort 
in  which  he  lay,  and  kill  him  there.     For  the 
execution  of  this  treafon  they  had  taken  their 
meafures   fo  unfufpe6ted   by  him,    and  with 
fuch  advantages,  that  it  probably  would  hav^l 
fucceeded,  if  it  had  not  been  difcovered  by  ap  | 
young  girl  in  the  town,  with  whom  he  pri-*  ' 
vately  carried  on  a  love  intrigue.     Having  be©i>- , 
trufted  with  the  fecret  by  fome  of  her  family^; 
fhe  could  not  help  burfling  into  tears,  at  th^ 
fight  of  her  lover,  in  a  vifit  he  made  her  ;  of 
which  he  earneftly  infifting  to  know  the  caufe-, 
and  adding  threats  to  entreaties,  {he  revealed  tQ 

him 
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him   the   whole  plot;  whereupon  he   imme- 
diately aflembled  his  friends,  and  taking  with 
[lim   his  miilrefs  efcaped   out   of  Ipres :  after 
which,  to  fecure  her  againft  all  future  danger, 
be  fent  her  away  to  the  court  of  William  the 
Ninth,    duke   of  Aquitain,    with    whom    he 
had  contracted  the  clofefl  and   mofl  inviolable 
league  of  friendfliip,  by  what  was  then  called 
a  fraternity  of  arms.  To  him  he  recommended 
his  fair  deliverer,  and  defired   him  to  procure 
her  an  honourable  match.  This  a6l  of  gratitude 
being  done,  he  got  a  fentence  of  death   to  be 
legally  paft  upon  all  concerned  in  the  plot,  as 
aflaffins  and  traitors,  and  laid  clofe  fiege  to  the 
caftle  or  citadel  of  Alofi:,  one  of  thole  which 
had  revolted    from  him  to  the  landgrave,  ex- 
pofing  his  own  perfon,  in  every  attack,  with 
fo  much  intrepidity,  that  he  might  have  been 
blamed  for  his  raflmefs,  if  an  excefs  of  courage 
could  ever  be  a  fault  in  a  prince,  whofe  fword 
was  to  cut  him  a  way  to  the  throne  of  a  king^ 
dom,  Vv'hich  he  looked  upon  as  his  birthright 
ufurped  by  another.  The  caftle  being  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity  by  thefe  efforts,  the  land- 
grave, endeavouring  to  raife  the  fiege,   fought 
a  battle,  in  which  his  troops  at  firffc  were  vi6lo- 
rious ;    but  William  Clito,  when  he  faw  his 
men  give  ground,  brought  up  a  referve  of  frefli 
forces  to  their  aid,  and  valiantly  charging  at 
the  head  of  them  himfelf  defeated  the  enemy. 
After  this  glorious  fuccefs,  returning  imme- 
diately to  the  fiege  of  the  cafHe,  he  found  at 
the  gates  a  party  of  the  garrifon,  who  had 
P  4  xnade 
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made  a  fally  to  affift  their  friends  in  the  battle 
and  piirfued  them  to  the  rampart;  where, 
catching  at  a  pike,  which  was  held  out  againfl 
him  by  a  common  foot-foldier,  he  received  z 
wound  in  his  hand,  which  penetrated  from 
thence  to  the  wrift,  and,  bv  an  ill  habit  oi 
body,  or  the  unlkilfulnefs  of  his  furgeons. 
turned  to  a  gangrene,  of  which  he  died  in  five 
days. 

Thus  periflied  this  brave  prince,  in  the  very 
flower  of  his  age,  and  juft  at  a  time,  when, 
after  long  contending  with  the  malice  of  for- 
tune, he  began  to  have  hopes  of  being  raifed 
to  a  greatnefs  fuperior  to  that  of  his  moft 
illuftrious  anceftor,  William  the  Conqueror 
himfelf.  If  he  had  furvived  his  uncle,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  earl  of 
Flanders,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  king  of 
England.  But  he  was  cut  off,  with  this 
flattering  profped  before  him,  and  all  the 
family  of  Duke  Robert  in  him :  for  his  new- 
married  wife  had  not  brought  him  any  child. 
In  this  manner  did  Providence  open  a  way  to 
the  future  reftoration  of  the  Saxon  royal  blood 
in  the  pofterity  of  Matilda,  King  Henry's 
confort,  which  the  life  of  this  prince  might  | 
for  ever  have  excluded  from  the  throne  of  this  1 
realm. 

A  little  before  he  expired  he  gave  a  ftrong  , 
proof  of  the  goodnefs   of  his  nature :  for  he 
fent   a   ion    of  Odo   bifhop  of  Bayeux,  who,  ^ 
among  other  Norman  gentlemen    difafFe<fted. 
to  his  uncle,  had  followed  his  fortunes,  with.. 

letters' 
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letters  to  Henry  written  on  his  death-bed,  hi 
which  he  implored  him  to  forgive  whatfoever 
he  had  done  to  offend  him,  and  receive  his 
friends  to  mercy  ;  an  ad  of  humiuation,  to 
which  his  high  fpirit  would  never  have  fub- 
tnittcd,  if  it  had  not  been  foftened  and  fubdued 
by  the  fentiments  of  a  heart,  in  which  friend- 
(hip  prevailed  over  refentment  and  pride. 
Henry  was  touched,  or  defired  to  appear  to  be 
touched,  by  io  affe61ing  a  meffage,  and  treated 
all,  who,  in  confidence  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, came  and  fubmitted  themfelves  to  him, 
with  great  kindnefs  ;  advancing  fome  of  the 
moft  deferving  among  them  to  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  his  favor  :  for  he  well  underftood  that 
he  now  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that,  in 
certain  fituations,  clemency  is  pohcy.  As  to 
the  earldom  of  Flanders,  though  he  might  have 
claimed  it  himfelf  from  his  mother  Matilda, 
yet  he  thought  it  wifer,  and  more  decent, 
after  the  part  he  had  taken,  to  confirm  the 
polTeffion  of  it  to  the  landgrave  of  Alface. 
Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne,  and  feveral  Norman 
barons  who  held  lands  in  Flanders,  were 
obliged  by  him  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  that 
prince,  who,  to  ftrengthen  and  confirm  this 
political  union  by  a  family  connexion,  married 
Sibylla  of  Anjou;  all  which  fo  intimidated  the 
court  of  France,  that,  without  doing  homage 
for  his  dutchy  of  Normandy,  Henry  remained 
undifturbed  by  any  war  with  that  crown 
during  the  reft  of  his  life.  His  great  reputation 
was  indeed  a  flrong  bulwark  to  him  and  his 

people, 
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people,  which  kept  them  fafe  from  attacks  of 

foreign  powers ;  and  his  temper  inclined  him 

to  hold  what  he  had  got  in  honorable  peace, 

SeeMaimft.  rather  than  run  any  hazards,  or  difquiet  his  age, 

hift.  nov.         jr  LV-  AC  c  '   ■ 

f  jQQ^         from  an  ambitious  deiire  or  acquirmg  more. 

A.D.1ISS'  The  chief  objedl  of  his  thoughts  was  how  to  [ 
fecure  the  fettlement  he  had  made  of  the  fuc- ; 
ceffion  to  his  crown  in  favor  of  Matilda.  With 
this  view,  at  his  return  from  Normandy  into 
England,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew,  in  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  one,  he  brought 
over  that  lady  ;  and,  in  a  very  full  parliament, 
held    at    Northampton,  obtained  an    oath   ofi 

See  Old.  Vit.  fg^ity  j-q  i^gj-^  ^s  heirefs  to  his  kingdom,  from 
fome  of  the  barons,  who,  on  account  either  of 
abfence  or  of  nonage,  had  not  yet  taken  that 
oath;  and  renewal  of  it  from  thofe  who  had 
engaged  themfelves  to  her  before  her  fecond 
marriage.  But  flie  herfelf  did  not  eafily  fubmitl 
to  a   hufband  fo  much  below  her  own  rank.  | 

Huntingdon_,  ^^js  arrogance  had  produced  a  coldnefs  be^ 

fubann.  1131*.  tween  them*,  for  he  had  a  fpirit  which  could 

Brompton.     not  bear  contempt,  and  was  diflatisiied  with  her 
father,  for  not  having  put  him  into  immediate 

DlcetoAbb.    poffeflion  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  or  at; 

fubann.113^.  fcaft  of  fome  part  of  it,  as  by  the  treaty  of 
marriage  he  had  been  made  to  exped:.  But 
prudence  on  all  fides  prevented  thefe  difcon-i 
tents  from  breaking  out,  at  this  time,  into  an! 
open  quarrel;  and  the  earl  having  fent  to 
foUicit  the  return  of  his  wife  into  Anjou,  foon 
after  ilie  had  received  the  homage  of  England,! 
her   father  confentedj  by   the  advice   of  hisj 

barong;i 
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jaroiis,  to  let  her  go  to  him ;  and  flie  obeyed 
vithout  any  apparent  relu£lance.  In  lefs  than 
wo  years  from  that  time  (he  brought  him  a 
on,  who  was  named  Henry,  after  his  grand- 
"ather  the  king  of  England ;  and  lived  to 
)btain  the  imperial  crown  of  that  kingdom, 
lot  by  an  eafy  courfe  of  inheritance  or  defcent, 
)ut  by  making  his  way  to  it  through  infinite 
lifficulties,  and  to  wear  it  with  a  degree  of 
)ower  and  glory  furpaffing  that  to  which  any 
>f  his  royal  predeceiTors  had  ever  attained. 
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at  Mans,    in   March   eleven    hundred  a.  D.  1 133. 
and   thirty   three.      He   had    the    advantage      _j. 
of  being  defcended  both  from  the  Saxon  and  Abb.  Chron. 
Norman  kings  of  England.     Yet   it  muft  hep-  s^S- 
obferved  that  he  had  not  an  hereditary  right p^5,/' 
to  the  kingdom,  by  a  lineal  and  regular  courfe 
of  fuccefiion   from  the   Saxon   royal   family. 
For  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  Edgar  Athe- 
ling's  lifter,  could  not  inherit  her  rights  before 
her  fons ;  and  therefore  neither  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  Henry  the  Firft,  nor  her  daughter,  the 
mother  of  Henry  Plantagenet,    were   lineal 

5  heirs 
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BOOK  T.  heirs  to  the  Saxon  crown  :  but  after  the  deat 
*.        » 

of  Edgar  it  muft  have  devolved  to  David  kir 

of  Scotland,  and  to  his  pofterity  after  hir 

Neverthelefs  the  relation  of  Henry  Plantagent 

to  the  Saxon  royal  blood  was  enough  to  capi 

citate  him  to  fuccecd  to  the  government,  ai 

cording  to  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  Englan( 

which  have  already  been  explained  in  the  pr( 

ceding  book.     King  Henry,  his  grandfathe 

met  with   no  difficulty    in  bringing    all   tl: 

bifhops  and  barons  of  that  kingdom  to  take  a 

SccDiceto     oath  of  fealty  to  him,  as  heir  to  the  crow 

p.^^'o^^^'"'^*  after  the  death  of  Matilda,  and  to  repeat  th.' 

Hoveden,      which   twicc   before  they   had  taken  to  hei 

^275.         This  was  done  the  fame  rear  in  which  th 

Hagualdcn.  .  1  1     -nt  1 

p.  312.  youiig  prmce  was  born  j  and  JNormand 
followed  the  example  of  England,  though  i 
does  not  appear  that  the  Normans  had  befor 
concurred  with  the  Englifh  in  acknowledging 
Matilda's  right  of  fucceffion ;  there  being  n( 
mention  in  any  author  who  lived  near  tholi 
times  of  their  having  bound  themfelves  to  it  by 
any  feudal  engagements :  but  the  birth  of  he 
fon,and  the  triumphant  ilate  of  King  Henry': 
affairs,  induced  them  now  to  agree  with  hin 
in  fettling  their  dutchy,  as  he  had  fettled  his 
kingdom.  The  following  year,  his  brothei 
Robert  died,  in  the  caftle  of  CaerdifF,  pitied, 
but  not  regretted. 

Upon  the  deceafe  of  this  prince,  preceded 
by  that  of  his  only  child,  William  Clito,  the 
elder  line  of  the  royal  family  being  extin£t, 
Henry  believed,  with  the  moft  afibred  confi- 
dence, 
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dence,  that  no  competition  could  be  able  to^ooK   I. 

Ihake  the  fettlement  he  had  made.  Anddurmg^     *"" 

the  courfe  of  the  two  following  years,  two 

younger   fons,  named   Geoffry  and  William, 

were  born  of  Matilda :  fo  that  the  happinefs  of 

the  king,  her  father,  would  have  been   now 

compleat,  if  it  had  not  been  difturbed  by    a 

domeftick  unealinefs.     The  earl  of  Anjou,  his 

fon-in-laWj  who  was  juft  of  an  age  to  entertain 

the  mofl:  eager  defires  of  ambition,  felt    and  ^^^'  ^'l^'  .., 
^.  ,         °  ,          ^  ,     .  ,    p.  goo.  1.  xiiu 

expreiied  much  relentment,  at  not  bemg  ad~ 
mitted  to  fbme  prefent  fhare  of  dominion  in 
Normandy,  with  an  expectation  of  which,  it 
feems,  he  had  been  flattered,  when  his  mar- 
tiage  was  concluded.  But  Henry,  like  his 
father,  efteemed  it  good  policy,  to  throw  out 
hopes  of  that  nature  when  occafion  required, 
and  defer  their  accomplifhment  as  long  as  he 
poffibly  could.  He  was  ?iot  inclined  (f^y?,  one  of 
the  beft  contemporary  hiftorians)  to  make  any9\^'^'^'^' 
perfon  his  mafte?',  or  even  his  equals  either  in  his' 
houfe  or  in  his  government^  carefully  attending 
to  the  words  of  divine  wifdom,  that  no  man  can 
ferve  two  maflers*  It  may  reafonably  be  pre- 
fumed  that  the  promife  was  given  with  fome 
ambiguity,  or  under  fome  limitations,  which 
afforded  a  pretence  to  deny  or  delay  the  per- 
formance ;  but  Geoffry  claimed  it  as  abfolute ; 
and,  after  having  waited  fome  time  to  no 
purpofe,  began  to  encourage  feditions  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  endeavour  to  form  a  party  there 
for  himfelf.  Nor  did  he  only  offend  his  royal 
father-in-law  by  theCe  intrigues,  but  (hev^red  fo 
Vol.  I.  Q  little 
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BOOK  I.  little  refpe6t  for  hira,  even  in  family  points, 
^*      '       '  that  upon  a  difpiite  with  the  vifcount  of  Beau- 
mont, one  of  his  own  vaflals  in  the   earldom 
of  Main,  who  had  married  a  natural  daughter 
of  the  king,  he  treated  that  lord  with  the  ut- 
moft  feverity,  and   hurned   his  caftle  to  the 
ground.      Matilda    was  far  from  ading  the 
decent   part  of  a  mediatrix  between  him  and 
See  Hunting,  hei-  father.      With  the  title  of  emprefs  (lie  re - 
hifin'eH.  L  tained  all  the  pride  of  that  dignity,  and  could 
An.Waverien.but  ill  endure  to  fee  herfelf  funk  into  a  countefs 
fubann.  i  is^.^f  Anjou.  This  haughty  difdain  of  her  hufband, 
and  perhaps  a  defire  to  hold   her  future  power 
independent  on  him,  made  her  inflame,  inftead 
of  moderating,  the  king's  difpleafure  againft 
him. 

Henry  was  fo  dlfquieted  and  alarmed  with 
apprehenfions  of  what  thefe  broils  might 
produce,  that  he  durft  not  leave  Normandy, 
though  advice  wasfent  to  him,  from  his  adml- 
niftration  in  England,  of  the  Wel(h  infefting 
his  borders.  To  the  vexation  this  gave  him 
A.  D.  1135.  fome  hiftorians  of  that  age  impute  his  death, 
which  by  others  is  afcribed  to  a  lurfeit  of  lam- 
preys ;  and  it  might  be  owing  to  both  ;  for 
though  he  was  ufually  temperate  in  eating  and 
drinking,  t'nat  kind  of  food,  which,  we  are 
told,  was  particularly  difagreeable  to  his 
conftitution,  meeting  with  a  habit  of  body 
difordered  by  a  great  diflurbance  of  mind, 
might  be  very  noxious  to  one  fb  aged  as  he 
was,    eipeciaily    when    his    blood    had    been 

heated 
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heated    with  hunting.     Thus    far  we  know,  book  I- 
that  having  dined  upon  that  fidi,  after  his  re- Huntingdon, 
turn  from  a  chace  in  the  foreft  of  Lyons  nearet  Hoveden, 
Rouen,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which,  on ^^^^^^J^^'^i^ 
the  feventh  day  from  the  time  of  his  beingfubann.  113^, 
taken  ill,  put  an  end   to  his  hfe.     When  he^'^'^-^ij-  ... 
found  himfeif  dying,  he  declared,  in  the  pre-Maimib.'hli'f.' 
fence  of  Robert  earl  of  Glocefler,  his  natural nov.  f.  100. 
fon,  and  a  large  aflembly  of  nobles,  who  came 
to   know  his    laft   will,  that   he    bequeathed 
both  England  and  Normandy  to  his  daughter 
Matilda,  and  to  her  pofterity  after  her,  in  a 
perpetual   legitimate    fucceffion ;    not   taking 
any  notice  of  the  earl  of  Anjou,  her  huiband. 
Then,  having  performed  very  decently  all  a6ls 
of  religion  prescribed  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
he   expired,    with   marks  of   contrition    and 
penitence,  on   the  firil:   of  December,  eleven 
hundred    and    thirty-five,     the    fixty-feventh 
year  of  his  age,  and   the   thirty-fixth  of  his 
reign. 

I  .fhall  not  enlarge  on  his  charader  in  this 
place;  as  I  defign  to  compare  it,  in  the  conclu- 
iion  of  my  hiftory,  with  that  of  his  grandfon-See  joh.  Ha- 
He  was,  without  queftion,  a  great  man,   andguilai.p.zjS, 
upon  the  whole   a  POod  kin?.     It  is  from  his^^^t^-^^^^" 

•  /I     I  1        r    n  1         r       1  Steph.  p.  309. 

reign  we  mult  date  the  firlt  regular  fettlementurd.Vk. 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  conftitution.     A  rough i-^"'- P- 902. 
draught   of  it  indeed   had  been  ,  Iketched  outQ^Jj,  I^e^, 
by  William  the  Firft  ;   but  was  defaced  by  hisSteph.  i.i. 
tyranny,  and  by  that  of  his  fucceffor  :  iiemyY^^f^'y^ 
gave   it   confidency,  ftrength,    and  duration.  Huntingdon, 

Q  2,  ^I^qIvuuLzzi, 
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BOOK  I.  The  principle  of  it  was  founded  in  liberty y  as 
"^  ^fealty  and  homage  were  not  unconditional,  but 
were  always  underftood  to  require  a  return  of 
protedion  and  of  juftice  ;  the  obligation  being 
reciprocal  between  the  lord  and  the  vafl'al  in  i 
Chron.  Sax.  q^q^j  degree  of  fubinfeudation :  a  policy  in- 
ann.'^i'nf.  Confident  with  any  Idea  of  right  divine  In  a 
tyrant.  It  had  alfo  this  inherent  and  effential 
advantage,  that  the  very  fervice  required  of  the 
military  vaffals  neceilarily  put  arms  Into  the 
hands  of  almofi  all  the  confiderable  land- 
holders. Neverthelefs  it  was  faulty  in  many 
points  of  great  moment,  and  particularly  in 
this,  that  the  commons  of  England,  till  long 
after  thefe  days,  were  much  overbalanced  in 
property  and  power  by  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles.  The  royal  authority  was  too  weak  in 
fome  refpedts,  and  too  flrong  in  others ;  nor 
were  the  bounds  of  it  well  fixed,  or  clearly 
defined.  The  kind  of  fovereignty  exercifed  by 
the  barons  over  their  vaflkis,  however  fubordi- 
nate  in  the  fenle  and  intention  of  the  law  to 
that  of  the  crown,  in  fi^8:  encroached  upon  it  a 
great  deal  too  much  ;  from  whence  there  arofe 
perpetual  ftruggles  between  them  and  the  king, 
which  kept  the  ftate  in  a  ferment  very  unfa- 
vorable to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts. 
It  muft  be  alio  obferved^  rhat  the  temper  of 
the  nation  was,  by  the  military  genius  of  this 
conftitution,  fo  impelled  to  war,  that,  when 
they  were  not  led  out,  ta  make  it  in  foreign 
countries,  they  naturally  fell  into  civil  commo- 
tions :  and  thus  a  fpirit  of  conquefl,  however 

im- 
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improper   to   our    infular   fituation,    and   de-BOOK  I. 

ilru<3:ive  to  that  which  ought  to  be  the  fble''^       "^       ^ 

ambition   of   England,    the    encreafe  of    its 

trade,  was  rather  encourap'ed  than    reftrained 

in  our  kings  by  their  parUaments  ;  and  fome  of 

the  befl  of  thofe  kings  engaged  in  unneceflkry 

wars  on  the  continent,  iefs   perhaps  from   a 

defire  of  acquiring  new   dominions,   than   of 

preferving  tranquillity  in  thofe  of  which  they 

were  poffeft. 

The  middle  powers  interpofed  between  the 
crown  and  the  people  were  indeed  fo  many 
barriers  raifed  againft  defpotifm :  but  the  abufe 
of  thefe  powers,  when  not  properly  controuled 
by  a  vigorous  exercife  of  the  royal  authority, 
was  fon:ietimes  as  oppreffive  as  defpotifm  itfelf ; 
and  the  people  then  fuffered  all  the  evils  of 
(lavery,  under  the  appearance  of  freedom,  with- 
out the  advantages  of  union  and  concord,  which 
monarchies  pure  and  unmixed  are  framed  to 
procure. 

Yet  though  from  thefe,  and  many  other 
defe6ls  or  faults,  which  will  be  dill:in6lly 
marked  out  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  the 
plan  of  government  fettled  by  Henry  the  Firft 
was  very  imperfed,  and  far  lefs  eligible  than 
that  under  which  we  now  live  ;  he  feems  to 
have  modelled  it  as  wifely  as  the  flate  of  the 
nation,  and  the  general  temper  of  thofe  times, 
could  well  admit.  Gradual  improvements  were 
made  upon  that  plan ;  fome  by  his  gi  andfon, 
Henry  Plajitagenet ;  but  the  original  faults  of 
it  were  not  wholly  removed  till  many  centu- 
Q  3  ries 
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BOOK   I.  ries  r.fterwards,  when  great  alterations  having 

"         happened    in   the  balance  of  property,    from 

many  caules  combined,  a  more  extenfive,  more 

equal,  and   more  regular  fyflem   was  happily 

eiiabliihed. 

It  has  been  the  fingular  fortune  and  vvifdom 
of  England,  that  whereas  France,  Spain,  and 
other  realms,  in  which  much  the  fame  feudal 
policy  had  heretofore  taken  place,  have  through 
an  impatience  of  the  oppreffions  which  the 
people  often  fuffered  from  the  nobility,  defpe- 
rately  run  into  abfolute  monarchy,  or  have 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  it  by  force  of  arms; 
in  the  change  which  has  gradually  happened 
in  ours,  all  that  excefs  of  power,  which  the 
nobles  have  loft,  has  been  fo  divided  between 
.the  crown  and  the  commons,  that  the  whole 
frate  of  the  kingdom  is  much  better  poifed, 
2nd  all  encroachments  of  any  one  part  on  the 
other  are  more  eite6r.ually  retrained.  Yet  ftill 
ibs  beji  principles  of  the  ancient  conftitution, 
and  Ibme  of  the  great  outlines  remain,  viz.  the 
lei^iilative  power  in  the  king  and  general 
allembly  of  the  nation  ;  the  executive  in  the-* 
king,  but  under  an  obligation  of  advifing  with 
the  parliament,  as  his  great  council  ;  a  right 
in  that  afi'embly  to  call  the  minifters  of  the 
crown  to  account,  and  reprcfent  to  the  king 
the  interefts,  the  com-pLunts,  and  the  defires 
of  his  people  j  a  privilege  in  the  fubjed:  to  be 
exempt  from  any  arbitrary  or  illegal  taxa- 
tions; trials  by  juries,  and  other  good  cuftoms, 
derived  from  our  Saxon  anceftors,  and  cou- 

firmed 
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firmed  by  the  charter  of  King  Henry  the 
Firft.  Nor  can  we  refufe  feme  grateful  praife 
to  the  memory  of  a  prhice,  under  whofs 
aufpices  thofe  rights  were  eftablirned,  which, 
at  the  diftance  of  more  than  fix  hundred  years, 
are  the  great  bafis  whereon  our  freedom  is 
founded. 


THE  meafures  Henry  had  taken  to  fecure A.  .9.1135. 
his  dominions  to   his  daughter  and  grandfon    ^'^^*^^'''^"' 
would   have   fucceeded,    if  human    prudence 
could  always  regulate  the  changeable  courfe  of 
events.     But  they  were  defeated  by  accidents 
which  it  was  impoflible  for  him   to  forefee, 
and  by  the  perfidy  of  thofe  upon  whofe  faithful 
attachment  to  him  and  his   family  he  had  the 
greateft  reafon  to  believe  he  might  fafely  de- 
pend.    It  happened  that  his  daughter,  at  the  Malmfb.  bift. 
time  of  his   death,  was   in   Anjou  with  her  "°^*  **  ^*  ^* 
huiband,  employed  in  fome  important  bufinefs 
of  that  province.     The  earl  of  Glocefter,  her 
natural  brother,  who  by  lus  great  abilities  and 
credit  in  England  might  have   maintained   her 
interetls  in  that  kingdom,    was  alfo    abroad,  O^d.^ir. 
being  detained  in  Normandy,  as   executor   |-q  •^"^•P*9o^* 
the  will  of  his   father  in  his  Norman  affairs. 
Their  abfence    at  this  crifis  infpired  Stephen 
earl  of  Mortagne  and  Boulogne  with  the  hopts 
of  gaining   the    crown  ;    or   (which    is   more 
probable)   only    facilitated    a    defign    he    had 
formed,    during  the  life    of  King  Henry,  in 
Q  ,4  concert 
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BOOK  I.  concert  with  his  brother  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
""        ^chefter.     He  was  of  the  royal  family,  being 
a  grandfon  of  William  the  Firft,  by  Adela, 
,      his  fourth  daughter:  and  therefore,  if  he  had 
been  nominated   by  the   late   king,  with   the 
confent  and  approbation  of  parliament,  or  if  no 
other  had  been  fo  nominated,  he  might  have 
been  capable  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
conftitution,  in  preference   to  Matilda,  or  to 
bis  own  elder  brother,  Thibaud  earl  of  Blois, 
who  had   not,  like  him,  been   naturalized   in, 
England,     He   was   alio   allied  to  the  Saxon 
royal   family ;    having    married    Matilda,  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Boulogne  by  Mary  of 
Scotland,  a  younger  fifter  of  Henry's  firft  wife  j 
fo  that  Ihe  and  the  emprefs  were  firft-coufins, 
and  defcended  equally  from  the  princefs  Mar- 
garet, fifter  to  Edgar  Atheling.     But  from  all 
thefe  pretenfions  he  was  cut  off  by  thefettle- 
Sce  Malmfb,  ^^^^^  which   Henry  had  made  with  the  con- 
hiih  nov-,      currence  of  parliament ;  and   more  efpecially 
iy/^'^,^\uu    ^y   '^^^    ^^^^^  '^^9  having  no  lefs  than   three 
CiHon.p.5o*r.  times,  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  nation,  fworii 
Hovedcn,       ^o    maintain    the    fuccefiion    of  the    emprefs, 
^'  ^'^*         before  and    after  her  marriage  with  Geoffry 
Plantaaenet,    and   on   the    buth  of   her   foa 
Henry,  to  whom  alfo  he  took  an  oath,  as  heir 
to  the  kingdom  after  her    deceafe.     But   all 
thefe  engagements  were  too  weak  to  reftrain 
his  ambition,  which  opportunity  tempted  and 
inflamed.     To  the  guilt   of  perjury   he  added 
that  of  the  blackeft  ingratitude  :  for  his  uncle 

had 
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ad  beftowed  many  favors  upon  him,  having  Book  I. 

rocured  for  him  a  match  by  which  he  ob- '       "       ' 

lined  the  earldom   of  Boulogne,  one  of  the 

cheft  in  Europe,  and  fome  very  confiderable 

offeffions  in  England,  given  by  William  the 

nft  to  the   family  of  the  lady  he  married. 

'lenry   had   alfo    conferred   upon   him   other 

beral  grants  of  honors  and  lands  within  this 

i^alm,  had  given  him  in  Normandy  the  earl- 

om  of  Mortagne,  and  had  made  his  younger 

!  rother  abbot  of  Glaftenbury  and  bifhop  of 

IVinchefter.  But  benefits  heaped  on  ambitious 

Lien  are  no  ties  to  fee u re  their  fidelity ;  they 

'  nly  enable  them,  when  their  intereft  requires 

r,  to  hurt  their  benefactors.     All  thefe  riches 

jnd  dignities  were  fo  many  fteps,  by  which 

l)tephen  was   affifted  to  mount   that   throne, 

vhich  his  gracious  mailer  had  defigned  to  leave 

0  Matilda. 

Indeed  that  defignation  was  liable  in  itfelf 
0  great  objecStious,  had  any  oppofition  been 
iTiade  to  it  at  the  proper  time.  For  there  ftill 
I'emained  in  that  age  inveterate  prejudices  a- 
i^ainft  the  idea  of  a  female  dominion.  In  all 
;he  hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  lince  the  firft 
day  of  their  fettling  in  Britain,  there  is  but  one 
inllance  of  a  lady's  being  allowed  to  fucceed 
to  the  crown,  viz.  Sexburge,  the  wife  of  Cen- 
tvalch  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons.  She  reigned 
but  a  year ;  and  Matthew  of  Weftminfter  fays,  See Matt!i.  of 
%e  was  expelled  with  difdain  bv  the  nobles,  who  Weflmmfter, 

7  7  r     J  .  7  ^  "^   rr-ii    •  •     lUD  anil.  072. 

would  not  jight  under  a  woman*  This  account  is 
the  more  credible,  becaufe  if  we  look  back  to 

the 
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BOOK  l.  theiirfl:  origin  of  monarchical  power  in  all  th 
German  nations,  we    fhall   find   that    amoii 
them  the  office  of  a  king  grew  from  that  of 
general,  and   always  implied   a  military  com 
mand  ;  for  which  the  fofter  fex  being  lefs  fittes 
by  nature,  they  might  therefore  be  fuppofe; 
improper   to  reign.     From  the  diffolution  o 
■  the  heptarchy  down  to  this  period  the  crowi 
of  England   was  never,  either  by   defcent  o 
eledion,  placed  on  a   female   head.     Nor  hac 
the  Normans  any  example  of  the  fovereignt} 
among  them  being  veiled  in    a  woman,   trorr 
the  foundation  of  their  dukedom  in   France 
or  in  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Norway; 
from   whence  they   came:  fo  that  Matilda'^ 
fucceflion  was  no  lefs  a  novelty  to  them  than 
to    the    Englifh.       Accordingly,    an    ancient 
hiftorian  relates,  that,  when  the   bifliops  and 
Sec  Mat.  Pra.  barons  fwore  fealty  to  Stephen,  they  declared 
P'7i*  it  as  the  caufe  of  their  taking  that  engagemeiiti 

in  direct  violation  of  former  oaths,  tbat  it  would 
be  too  JJjameful  a  thing  iffo  many  noblemen  fiouU 
fubmit  to  a  woman.  It  muft,  however,  be  ob- 
ferved,  that,  fome  time  before  this,  fiefs  had 
begun  to  defcend  to  females,  in  default  of  heirs 
male.  The  earldom  of  Boulogne  was  thus 
acquired  by  Stephen  himfelf,  in  right  of  his 
wife  ;  and  we  find  many  other  inilances  of  it 
in  France.  On  this  foundation,  doubtlefs, 
King  Henry  fuppofed,  that,  if  he  fhould  die 
without  a  fon,  his  daughter  might  be  capable 
of  fucceeding  to  his  dutchy,  and  even  to  his 
crown.  But,  though  the  Normans  had  ad- 
mitted 
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nitted  a  female  fucceflion  in  private  eftates,  BOOK  I. 
'hey  had  not  yet  applied  that  rule  of  law  to*^  ^  "^ 
heir  dukedom  ;  and  it  was  more  difficult  ftill 
0  extend  it  to  the  inheritance  of  the  imperial 
rown  of  England.  Ancient  and  rooted 
)pinions,  of  the  unfitnefs  of  a  female  hand 
0  wield  a  fceptre,  would  not  ealiiy  yield  to 
rguments  of  analogy,  drawn  from  a  late 
)ra(ftice  in  private  fuccefHons,  or  even  in  prin- 
:ipalitics  that  were  under  a  feudal  fubjedion. 
The  excluiion  of  women  from  reigning  over 
he  French  is,  by  fome  of  the  beft  of  their 
awyers  and  hiftorians,  fuppofed  to  be  rather 
bunded  upon  an  unwritten  cuftom,  derived 
Tom  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  nation, 
han  upon  any  written  law :  and  the  temper 
uid  genius  of  the  Normans  and  Englifh  had 
certainly  appeared,  hitherto,  no  lefs  repugnant 
than  theirs  to  the  idea  of  being  ruled  by  a 
diftafF.  Nor  do  we  find  that  our  anceftors 
made  any  diftin£lion  at  this  time,  as  the  French 
afterwards  did  in  the  difpute  that  arofe  upon 
the  death  of  Louis  Hutin,  between  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  fiefs  and  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown. 
They  put  England  and  Normandy  upon  the 
fame  foot ;  Matilda's  right  to  both  was  ac- 
iknowledged  during  the  life  of  her  father,  and 
denied  to  both  after  his  death.  Probably, 
during  his  life,  complaifance  had  a  greater 
fliare  in  the  part  they  took  than  convi6lion  : 
But  whatever  their  opinions  might  have  been 
at  that  time,  as  no  force  was  uled,  their  oaths 
were  binding,  and  they  could  not  recede  from 

them 
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BOOK  I.  tliem  after  his  deceafe  without  being  perjure 
See  WilTTf  ■^^^'^^^^  a  conteixiporarj  hiilorian  relates,  th 
3Malrafb.  hill,  he  ofteii  had  heard  the  biihop  of  Salifbury  fa 
nov.  1.1.5.99,4,  'Yho  oath  he  had  taken  to  the  emprefs  w 
*'  void  ;  becaufe   he  had  fworn  on   conditio 
*'  that  the   king  fliould  not  marry  her  to  ai 
*'  perfon   out    of  the   kingdom,    without  h 
*'  advice  and  that  of  the  other  barons;  where 
•'^  none  were  advifers   of  her  match  with  tl 
*'  earl  of  Anjou,  nor  privy  to  it,  except  tl 
"  earl  of  Glocefler,  her  brother,  Brian  Fit2 
"  comte,  a  natural   fon  of  the  earl  of  Ricl: 
*'  mond,  and   the   bilhop    of   Lilieiix."     Bi 
the  fame  author  adds,  that  he  diftrufled  tl 
veracity  of  the  bi(hop  of  Salifbury    in  whj 
he  faid  on  this  fubjed,  thinking,  that  he  ac 
commodated  his  difcourfe  to  the   times,  an 
fought  a  pretence  to  vindicate  his  own  condu6 
Whether  the  firft  oath  to  Matilda  was  reall 
taken  upon  the  condition  this   prelate  affertec 
or  irot,    the    marrying    her    to    a    foreigneij 
without  the  confent  or  knowledge  of  parlia 
ment,  was  a  matter  at  which  the  nation  migh 
juftly  be  offended:  and  it  is  difficult  to  con 
ceive  why  her  fatiier  fliould  defire  to  conclude 
fucli  an  affair  la  lb  fecret  a  manner  ;  unlefs  h< 
feared  fome  obflruclion  on  the  part  of  the  kin< 
of  France,  which  made  it  neceffary  to  avoicj 
the  publick  notoriety   that  mufb  have  attend- 
ed a   parliamentary  deliberation,  or   was  con-, 
jcions   that   his    barons    (whofe   opinions,    ir 
thofe  days,  generally  guided  the  judgement  0I 
the  whole  parliament  on  affairs  of  this  nature] 

were 
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ere  not  very  favorably  difpofed  to  the  match.  BO  OK  l. 
at  yet  this  omiffion,  however  exceptionable  gee  Maimfb. 
might  be  in  itfelf,  could  not  be  alledged  athift.  nov.  i.i. 
lis  time  to  invalidate  Matilda's  right  of  ^^ic-^jj°°*^jjjj 
jffion  ;  becaufe  they  had  twiQQjince  her  mar-Qhxon  p. 505. 
\age  with  Geoffry  bound  themfelves  to  main- •^°''^'^^"» 
in  it  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths,  the  laft   ofseeGervaf. 
hich   they  had  taken   both  to  her  and   her  f"bann.ii35'. 
•n.     In  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  Ste- ^^^^^^^g'   ^ 
hen  prevailed   on  Hugh  Bigot,   earl  of  Nor- Regis,p.  929, 
.)lk,  to  fwear  before  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
;rbury,  that  Henry  had,  in  his  prefence,  re- 
.afed   his  fubjecSls  from   thofe    oaths.     That 
ing  had  in    reality   confirmed  them  by  his 
ift  will,  verbally  declared,  in  the  prefence  of 
11  the  lords  who  w^ere  with  him  in  Norman- 
y ;  but   thefe   not   being    yet  returned    into 
Lngland,  the  falfhood  remained  uncontradi<5l- 
d  till  Stephen  was  fixed  in  his  throne.     The 
mprobability  of  it  was  enough  to  difcredit  it 
.mong  men  of  fenfe  :  but  it  anfwered  the  pur^ 
)ofe  of  thofe  who  wanted  a  pretence  for  ele6r- 
Dg  that  prince  ;  and  there  is  nothing  too  grofs 
or   a  party  to    believe.     If  there  were   any 
Jncredulous,   they  were   filent  through  fear  of 
::he  prevailng  faction,  or  bought  off  v/ith  part 
3f  the  treafure  left  by  Henry  in  the  caftle  of 
Winchefler.     It  amounted  in  money  to  a  hun- 
dred  thoufand    pounds,  equivalent    to  fifteen  Maimlb. 
hundred   thoufand   at   prefent,  befides  a   vaftf-.'°'*    ,  - 
quantity  ot  jewels  and  plate.     The  obtamnigThGm.  Rud- 
of  this  was  decifive   in  favor  of  Stephen,  and  '^or",  hill. 
he  owed  it  entirely  to  the  intrigues  of  his  bro- 

^   ther, 


Vv^'inton. 
p.  284. 
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B o  o K  I.  ther,  Henry  de  Blois,  bifhop  of  Winchefter 
who  gained  the  biOiop  of  Sahibury  and  Wil 
liam  de  Pont  de  TArche,  to  whofe  joint  cufto 
dy  their  late  mafter  had  committed  his  trea 
fure. 
Malmib.  The  bifhop  of  Saliibury  in   thus  defertin^ 

ibioem,  f.     ]\^atilda  broke  every  bond  of  human  fociety 
for  no  man   in  the  whole  kingdom,  not  Ste 
phen  himfelf,  had  been  fo  highly  obliged  tc 
Henry,  who  took  him  into  his  fervice  wher 
he  was  only  a  curate  in  Normandy,  during 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  finding  hirr 
dextrous    in    bufinefs,  efpecially  in   the   ma- 
nagement of  money  affiiirs,  grew  fo  fond  0! 
him,  and  put  fuch  an  unlimited  confidence  ir 
See  Hunting,  his  fidelity,  that  when  he  came  to  the  crown 
cTo^'^'^*  ^^  ^^^  made  him  his  chancellor,  then  bifhop 
Liber  Rame- of  Salifbury,  and  at  laft  grand  jufticiary,  bj 
fienfis,  1. 279.  ^vl^ich  high  dignity  he  was,  on  the  demife  oi 
Glofiaiy,  fub  the  crown,   the  conftitutional  guardian  and  re- 
jusTiciAR.  gent  of  the  kingdom.     Thus  it  fell  out,  that, 
xGziJE.      Hq^yj  dying  abroad,  and  Matilda  being  ab- 
fent,  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  government 
remained  in  his  hands ;  and,  had  he  kept  his 
engagements,  it  would  not  have  been  in  the 
power  of  any  other  to  defeat  her  fucceflion. 
What  induced  him  to  betray  her,  we  are  not 
Malmfb.  hlfl.  told  :  but  this  we  kuow,  that  he  obtained  of 
nov.  1. 1.  /.    ^Y^^  king,  immediately  after  his  coronation,  the 
town  of  Malmfbury  for  himfelf,  the  office  of 
chancellor   for  his   natural  fon,  and   that  of 
treafurer  for  one  of  his  nephews,  whom  he 
had   before   made   bilhop   of  Ely.     Probably 

thefe 
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lefe  were  the  terms  upon  which  he  had  treat- pop  Kl. 
1  with  the  bifhop  of  Wincheiler  to  fell  hitn- 
If  to  Stephen,    who   was    fo   fenfible   how 
3ceiiary  it  was  to  buy  him,  that,  in  a  confi- 
sotial  difcourfe  about  him,  with  fome  of  his 
ivn  friends,  he  ufed  this  exprefiion,  "  By  theMalmlk 
nativity  of  God,  if  he  were  to  alk.  of  me^^  ^^'^^ 
one  half  of  my  kingdom,  I  would  grant  it 
to  him,  ////  this  feafon  be  paji.      He   fliall 
himfelf  be  tired  of  aiking  fooner  than   I 
will  of  giving.'* 

Thefe  words  are  remarkable,  and  very  ex- 
reffive  of  the  character  of  this  king.  In 
argalning  for  the  crown,  he  thought  no  price 
squired  of  him  too  great ;  but,  when  that  fea- 
m  was  pafl^  he  meant  to  take  other  meafures; 
nd  the  bifliop  of  Saiifbury  himfelf  was  one 
f  the  firft  who  felt  the  effeils  of  this  inten- 
ion.  The  biHiop  of  Winchefter,  who  had 
leen  the  chief  inftrument  in  feducing  that 
jrelate  from  his  loyalty  to  Matilda,  was  ai- 
noft  as  powerful  by  the  force  of  a  bold  and 
;xtraordinary  genius,  as  the  other  ivas  by  his 
)ffice,  William  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
)eing  a  man  of  a  feeble  mind  and  mean  parts, 
^ave  way  to  him  in  all  things  -,  and  he  acquired 
uch  an  influence  over  the  clergy,  that  he  ab- 
bkitely  governed  the  Engliih  church,  though 
here  never  was  a  mind  lefs  fuited  than  his  to 
he  duties  of  a  churchman.  But  profufe  li- 
)6rality,  princely  magnificence,  the  courage 
)f  a  foldier,  the  addrefs  of  a  courtier,  and  the 
:unning  of  a  flatefman,  with  a  peculiar  dexte- 
rity 
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BOOK  I.  nty  in  the  management  of  a  party,  fuppliei 

"       '  the  want  of  all  Chriftian  and  epifcopal  virtues 

which  he  hardly  deigned  even   to  counterfeit 

except  in  pretending  an  ardent  zeal  for  reli 

gion.     By  every  art  of  cabal  and  of  corruption 

he  fuflained,  he  cemented,  he  animated,  h 

directed  the  fadion  of  his  brother;  and  to  hi 

Malmfb.        abilities,  more  than  to  his  own,  did  Stephei 

mvV'      '  ^^^^  ^^^  crown  he  gained.     Yet  that  princ 

had  himfelf  fome   popular    qualities,    whici 

might  well  recommend  him  to  the  favor  o 

the   nation.       He   was  brave,    affable,  good 

natured,  and  generous,  in  the  higheft  degree 

Having  received  his  education,  in  the  Englifl 

court,  he   had   formed    many  connexions  o 

acquaintance  and  friendfhip  among  the  nobi 

lity,  and  had  rendered  himfelf  agreeable  to  tht 

Gefta  Regis  people,  not  only  from  policy,  but  from  the 

Stephani       j^gj^j.  ^f  j^'g  temper,  which  naturally  inclinec 

inter  ocriDt*  f       „ 

him  to  let  down  his  dignity  and  conform  his 
manners  to  theirs.     The  citizens   of  Londor 
were  particularly  affectionate  to  him,  and  fa- 
luted  him  as  king  at  his  return  from   Bou- 
logne, where  he  happened  to  be  at  the  time 
when  his  uncle  died,  and  from  whence,  upon 
an  early  intelligence  fent  him  of  that  events 
he  paft  over  to  England  with  all  poffible  ex- 
pedition.     Another   advantage  to   him   was. 
that,  the  Wellh   having  revolted  before   the 
death   of  Henry,  and   remaining  unfubdued. 
the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  fl'ate  appear-, 
ed  to  require  a  warlike  prince  on  the  throne.j 
The  fex  of  Matilda  and  the  infancy  of  her  fon[ 
4  -       '  were 


Norm.  p.  I, 
2,  3. 

A.  D.I  135, 
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were  deemed  on  this  account  to  be  weightier  ^^OK  L 
objedions,  than  they  might  have  been  in  a         "       ' 
time  of  fettled  tranquilUty.     GeofFry  Planta- 
genet  was  at  a  diftance,  and  not  well  beloved 
either  by  the  Normans  or   Englifh :  Stephen 
was  prefent,    poffefled  of   the  general   affec- 
tions of  both,  and  thought  much  more  capa- 
ble of  governing  a   kingdom,  than  the  only 
certain  tefl:   of  that   kind   of  capacity,  expe- 
rience  of   him    in    government,    afterwards 
fhewed   him   to   be.     The  precedence  given 
to  him   above  the  earl  of  Glocefter  by  King 
Henry  himfelf,  when  that  earl  had  difputed  it 
with  him  in  the  face  of  all  England,  appeared 
to  mark  him  out  as  neareft  to  the  crown  of  all 
the  Englifh  peers,  if  the  claim  of  Matilda  was 
flighted.     And  the  glory   of  the  houfe  into 
which  he  had  married  gave  him  an  additional 
liiftre.     For  Euflace  earl   of  Boulogne,  who 
ferved  under  William   the  Conqueror  at  the 
battle  of  Haftings,  having  married  the  lifter  of 
Godfrey  duke  of  Brabant,  had  by  that  lad/Qj.^^  yj^^ 
four  fons,  of  whom    the   eldeft,  Godfrey  ofi.  ix.  p.  757, 
Bouillon,  was  efteemed  the  beft  foldier,  and p^J- Ty^- ''^ 

T  n_      '  ,  r     A  '     belloiacro, 

the  molt  virtuous  gentleman,  or  the  age  m  1.  ix.  c.  5. 
which  he  lived.  The  conqueft  of  the  Holy 
Land  being  made  under  his  condu^l,  he  was 
chofen,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  princes 
who  engaged  in  that  enterprize,  to  be  the  firft 
Chriftian  king  of  Jerufalem.  But,  though  he 
accepted  the  office,  he  rejected  the  name,  fay- 
I  ing,  "  He  thought  it  too  much  prefumption 
*'  for  him  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold,  where  his 
Vol.  I.  R  «  Re- 
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BOOK  I. «  Redeemer  had  wprn  a  crown  of  thorns." 
"  Baldwin  and  Euflace,  his  brothers,  partook 
with  him  the  honor  of  the  crufade ;  at  the 
conclufion  of  which  Eufhace  returned  to  Bo"^ 
logne,  and  wifely  governed  that  earldom  ;  bu^ 
Baldwin  ftaid  in  the  Eaft;  where  he  was  firi^ 
made  earl  of  EdelTa,  and  then,  on  the  death 
of  Godfrey,  ele6led  his  fucceffor  in  the  king- 
dom of  Jerufalem,  which  he  ruled  with  vicifT 
fitudes  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  but  with  fuci:]^ 
a  conftant  magnanimity,  that  his  renown  was 
almoft  equal  to  that  of  his  brother.  At  the 
deceafe  of  this  king,  it  was  propofed  that  th^ 
crown  fhould  be  given  to  Euftace,  and  an  em- 
Gul.  Tyr.  j^afly  was  immediately  fent  to  invite  him  to 
.  xu.  c.  3.  ^Qj^g  ^^^  receive  it ;  upon  which  he  went  as 
far  as  Apulia  on  his  journey  to  Palefline  :  but 
^  hearing  there  that  his  couiin  Baldwin  de  Burg 
had  been  elected  king  of  Jerufalem,  he  renoun- 
ced his  own  preteniions,  rather  than  excite  a 
civil  war  in  that  kingdom ;  an  inftance  of 
moderation  which  did  him  more  honor,  than 
he  could  have  gained  by  the  acquifition  of 
that  or  a  much  greater  dominion.  This 
prince  leaving  no  fon,  his  daughter  Matilda, 
who  was  married  to  Stephen  atter  the  death 
of  her  father,  brought  to  her  hulband,  not 
only  the  earldom  of  Boulogne,  and  an  alliance 
from  her  mother,  with  the  Englifli  and  Scotch 
royal  blood,  but  the  veneration  that  was  paid 
to  her  father  and  uncles  by  the  whole  Chrif- 
tian  world,  AH  thefe  advantages  concurred 
to  facilitate  his  way  to  the  throne ;  but  all  | 

tl^efe 
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thefe  together  would  not  have  been  fufHcIent  B  Q  Q  K  J. 
to  eftablifh  him  in  it  with  the  confent  of  the 
nation,  bound  as  they  were  by  repeated  oaths 
to  another  fucceffion,  if  he  had  not  allured 
them,  and  lilenced   all  their  fcruples,  by  an 
engagement,    in    which  the   bifhop  of  Wm-Malmfb.  hifl. 
chefler  was  his  furety,  to  make  fome  concef-J^JT' '^' ^°^' 
fions  demanded   by  the  barons  and  people  ofHiintingd. 
i  England,  and  p;rant  to  the  clergy  fuch  favori^^  ^°^^"^- 
!  and  privilges,  as  they  had  wi(hed  in  vain  to phen's  char- 
extort  from  his  predeceffors.     This  he  not  on-ters  in  the 
ly  ratified  by  an  extraordinary  oath,  which  he'^'^^g"  ^^'* 
took  at  his  coronation,  and  by  a  general  char- 
ter, confirming  that  of  King  Henry  the  Firfl 
and  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfeiTor ;  but, 
fome   time   afterwards,  by  another  given    at 
Oxford,  in  which  all  the   particulars   of  his 
oath  were  fet  down.     By  one  claufe  of  it  he 
fettled  the  bounds  of  his  forefts,  and  gave  up 
all  the  additions  that  had  been  made  to  them 
in  the  reign  of  his  predecelibr :  in  others  he 
promifed  to  redrefs  all  the  abufes,  unlawful 
exadlions,  or  any  other  wrongs  that  the  peo- 
ple had  fuffered  from  the  officers  of  the  crown ; 
to  maintain  peace  and  juftice  ;  and  to  confirm 
the  good  laws  and  ancient  and  equitable  cujioms 
of  the  realm  in  judicial  proceedings.     The  laws 
of  King  Edward  the  Confefibr  are  not  exprefs- 
ly  named  jn  this  charter,  as  they  had  been  in 
the  former  given  at  London ;  but  they  were 
undoubtedly  underftood    to    be    defcribed    by 
thefe  words.     All  the  other  articles  regarded 
the  clergy,  to  whom  the  king  very  amply  con- 
•  R  2  firmed 
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BOOK   I.  firmed  all  the  liberties,    privileges,  and  dig- 
nities of  the  church,  with   all  the  lands  and 
poffeffions,  which,  either  by  grants,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  had  been   acquired   by  it   aftei 
the  death  of  King  William   his  grandfather, 
or  had  belonged  to  it  on  the  day  when  thai 
monarch  died ;  only  referving  to  himfelf  th( 
decifion  of  any  claims,  antecedent  to  the  tern 
abovementioned,   of  which   the   church   wa 
not   actually  in   pofl'effion.     He   alfo-  affurec 
.  them,  that  he  neither  would  do,  nor  fufFer  anj 
thing   to   be   done,    fimonlacally ;    permittee 
blfhops,  abbots,  and  all  other  clergymen,  t* 
difpofe    of  their  goods  by  will  j  and,   if  an; 
jfliould  die  inteflate,  he  allowed  that  all  the; 
left  fhould  be  diftributed  as  the  church  fhoul 
advlfe    and   dire6l,    for   the    benefit   of  the! 
fouls.     The  lands  and  rev^enues  of  all  vacan 
fees  he  promifed  to  put   into  the  cuftody  c 
the  clergy,  or  eccleliaflical  officers  belongiii 
to  the  diocefe  where  the  vacancy  happened 
till    it   fliould   be   fupplied    according  to  th 
canons.     Thefe   were   great    fiivors :    but   h 
went  further  ftill,  and  bound  himfelf  to  com 
mit  all  power  and  jurifdlclionover  the  perfon 
and  property  of  eccleiiafticks  to  the  biftiof 
themielves:    a   conceffion    deflrudive  to    th 
civil  authority  and  the  mofl  inalienable  righl 
of  the  crown.      It   Is,  however,    obfervablt 
that  in  the    conclufion   he   declares,  that  t 
grants  the  whole  wkh  a  fav'mg  of  his  jujl  ah, 
royal  dignity  j    a  claufe  not   inierted   in   an! 
other  charter,  either  before,  or  after,  this ;  an 

whic 
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which  might  be  fo  conftrued,  as  to  invalidateB  o  OK  r. 
all  the  liberties  he  had  granted.  Probably,  the         ^ 
clergy  faw  this,  and  therefore  declared,  in  the 
oath  they  took  to  him,  that  they  would  only 
obey  him  while  he  preferved  the  liberties  of  the 
church  and  the  vigour  of  difcipline.     It  is  very 
furprifing  that  he  fhould  give  them  leave  to 
clog  their  allegiance  with  fuch  a  referve :  as 
he  could  not  but  difcern  that  the  tendencv  of 
it  was  to  make  him  their  flave,  not  their  king ; 
for  the  vigour  of  difcipline,  in  their  fenle  of  thofe 
words,  fignified  very  little  lefs  than  an  abfo- 
lute   power,    to  be   exercifed   by  themfelves, 
over  all  perfons  and  affairs.     But  he  was  fol- 
licitous  to  gain  them  on  any  terms,  knowing 
what  an  influence  they  had  on  the   people, 
and  how  much  he  wanted   their   friendship. 
To  get  his  election  confirmed  by  Rome  was 
likewife  a  matter  he  had  greatly  at  heart ;  and, 
fome  time  before  he  held  the  aflembly  at  Ox- 
ford, he  obtained  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Se- 
cond a  bull  to  that  efFedl.     We  find,  from  theSeeit  in  the 
words  of  it,  that  it  was  procured  for  him,  by  ^^^3"  ^^' 
the  joint  intercefiions  of  the  archbifhops   and  from  Ric. 
bi(hops  of  England  and  Normandy,    of  his^'^S"^^^'^- 
brother  the  earl  of  Blois,  and  of  the  king  of  v.  Append. 
France.     There  is  alfo  an  anecdote  in  fome^^i^-  ^^^"^ 
manufcript  letters  of  Gilbert  Foliot  bifliop  ofEpji-to^i^,  Gii^] 
London,    that    difcovers    the    pretence  upon  Foliot,  epifc. 
which    it  was  granted.     Matilda  princefs   of^b"foth"c* 
Scotland,  King  Henry's  firfl  wife,  and  motherBodieiana. 
of  the  emprefs,  had  been  bred  in  the  nunneries  v.  Eacmeri 
of  Wilton  and  Rumfey,  of  which  Ghrifliana,J^f:  ""^V 

R3  her  57,  58. 
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BOOK  I.  her  aunt,  was  abbefs,  and  had  appeared  there, 
"^""■"^    '  at  certain  times,  in  the  habit  of  a  nun.     This, 
when  her  marriage  with  the  king  was  in  trea- 
ty, occafioned  fome  difficuhyj    upon    which 
fhe  declared  to  Anfelm,  that  (he  had  taken  no 
vows,  nor  ever  had  an  intention  of  engaging 
herfelf  in  a  monaftick  life;  but  had  worn  the 
veil  in  mere  obedience  to  the  will  of  her  aunt, 
and  only   in  her  prefence.     The    reafon   fhe 
gave,  why   that   princefs  had  defired  her    to 
wear  it,  was,  that  flie  fuppofed  it  would  pro- 
tedt  her  againft  the  fedudions  of  the  Norman 
nobility,  very  dangerous  at  that   time  to  the 
honor  and  chaftjty  of  all  Englifh  ladies.    She 
further  affured  the    archbifhop,    that  her  fa- 
ther, king  Malcolm,  feeing   it    once    on    her 
head,  was  fo   much   offended,  that  he  pulled 
it  off,  and  tore  it  to  pieces.     Anfelm  would 
not  determine  the  point  himfelf,  but  called  a 
council  at  Lambeth,  and  fubmitted  it  to  their 
judgment.     Proof  being   made   before  them, 
that  all  which  Matilda  affirmed  was  true,  they 
unanimouily  declared,  ihe   was  at  liberty  to 
difpofe  of  herfelf  as  fhe  pleafed  ;  and,  to  fup^ 
port  their  opinion,  alledged  the  authority  of 
archbiihop  Lanfranc  in   a  fimilar  cafe.     For, 
daring  the   firft  impreffions   of  confternation 
and  terror,  that   followed  the  vidory  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Haftings, 
feveral  Englifh  virgins  had  gone  into  nunneries 
and  put  on  the  veil,  as  a  guard  to  their  chaf- 
tity  againft  the  luft  of  the  Normans  ;  but  af- 
|:er wards,  when  peace  was  more  quietly  fettled, 

Lan- 
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Lanfranc,  being  •  afked,  whether  they  ought  BO  OK   I. 
to  be  kept  to  a  monallick  life,  anfwered  in  the^        "^ 
negytiv^e,  unlefs    they  defired   it,    from   their 
own  choice,  at  that  time.     And  this    deter- 
mination the  council  applied  to  the  cafe  of 
Matilda,    only  obferving,  that    her   plea  was 
certainly    better  than  that  of  thofe  virgins  ; 
becaufe  they  of  their  own  accord  had  taken 
the  veil,  but  (he  by  conftraint.     The  arch- 
bifliop   thereupon    declared  himfelf  fatisfied  ; 
and  ail  the  nobility  and  people  of  England 
being  affembled  foon  afterwards  on  account  of 
the  marriage,  he  very  fully  informed  them  of 
the  grounds  of  the  fentence  which  the  clergy 
bad   given,  and  adjured  them   to  declare,  if 
they   faw   any   reafon    to   diflcnt  from   that 
judgement:    but  all  having  approved  it,  the 
ceremony   was   performed  by    Anfelm   him- 
felf.     Yet   notwithftanding   this  decifion   of 
the  whole  church  of  England,  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  fenfe  of  the  nobles  and  people  j 
and  the  entire  acquiefcence  of  feveral  popes, 
through  the  whole  reign  of  King  Henry,  in 
the   legality  of   the  marriage ;    it   now    was 
deemed   unlawful   by  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  and 
Matilda's  right  to  her  father's  crown  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  void  on  that  account ;  though  (he 
alfo  had  fubmitted  the  merits   of  her  caufe  to 
the  judgement  of  the  pope,  and  fent  the  bilhop 
of  Angers  to  plead  it  before  him,  againft  the 
cmbafladors  commiffioned  by  Stephen.     GiU 
bert  Foliot,  who  then  was  abbot  of  Glocefter, 
and  happened  to  be  prefent  himfelf  in  a  coun- 
R  4  cil 
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OOK  I.cll  which  Innocent  held  on  this  bufinefs,  tells 
us,  that,  after  her  advocate  had  done  all  the 
juftice  he  could  to  her  title,  which  he  refted 
on  two  points,  her  right  of  inheritance,  and 
the  oaths  taken  to  her  ;  it  was  urged,  on  the 
contrary,  that  her  right  of  inheritance  being 
the  principal  ftrength  of  her  eaufe,  and  the 
other  only  fecondary,  if  the  firft  was  removed, 
the  other  would  necefl'arily  fail ;  that  the  oath 
taken  to  her  had  been  taken  as  to  the  lawful 
inheritrix  of  the  crown  ;  but  that  (he  could 
hot  be  fuch,  becaufe  flie  was  not  born  in  law- 
ful wedlock,  her  father  having  married  one 
whom  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  marry  ;  and 
therefore  {he  ought  not  to  fucceed  to  his  king- 
dom. Foliot  adds,  what  is  furprifing,  that  to 
this  argument  no  anfwer  was  made  by  the 
biftiop  of  Angers,  Probably,  he  did  not  ex- 
pedl  the  objedion,  and  fo  had  not  prepared 
a  proper  reply  to  it,  being,  perhaps,  not  | 
fufficiently  apprized  of  the  hd:.  Yet  he 
could  not  but  know,  that  Hemy,  and  Matil- 
da the  mother  of  the  emprefs,  were  married 
by  Anfelm  :  and  might  therefore  have  obferv- 
ed,  as  Foiiot  does  in  his  letter  on  this  fubje^l, 
that  a  prelate,  who  was  then  iii  the  odour  of 
fandity,  would  not  have  married  them,  if 
there  had  been  any  religious  objeftion  againft 
it.  The  pope  took  advantage  of  his  lilence  to 
decide  in  favor  of  Stephen  ;  but  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  by  none  of  our  writers,  not 
even  by  the  author  of  the  Ads  of  King  Ste- 
phen, who  is  the  moft  partial  to  that  prince, 
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5  any  notice  taken  of  this  plea  having  been^QQ^:   L 
rought  in  defence   of  his  claim.     Nor  did^       "^ 
nnocent    mention    it    himfelf  in    his    bull. 
Vom  whence,  I  think,  we  may  infer,  that, 
i^hatever  weight  Stephen's  friends  might  give 
3  it  at  Rome,  they  were  convinced  it  would 
e  of  no  ufe  to  him  in  England,  where  all 
he  circumflances  of  the  cafe  were  well  known, 
^nd,  certainly,  if  the  princefs  had  taken  any 
ows,  Henry   would    not   have  married   her 
without  having  obtained  a  difpenfation  from 
lome,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  benefit 
ttending  a  match  fo  neceflary  to  unite  the 
Normans  and  Englifh,  would  not  have  been 
efufed  by  any  pope ;  efpecially  as  the  requefl 
vould  have  been  fupported  by  the  prevailing 
nterceflion  of  Anfelm.     We   may   therefore 
:onclude  that  there  was  really  no  valid  objec- 
:ion  again  ft  the  legitimacy  of  Matilda's  birth. 
Neverthelefs,    the   bull   which  Innocent  had 
granted  to  Stephen,  how  groundlefs  foever  it 
might  be,  was  very  pernicious  to  the  intereft 
of  that  princefs,  whofe  ftrongeft  fupport,  ei- 
ther with  the  Englifh  or  Normans,  was  the 
reverence  due  to  the  folemn  oaths  they  had 
taken,  from  which  the  guide  of  their  -  faith 
and  director  of  their  confciences  now  fet  them 
free.     Indeed  fuch  a  fan6lion  given  to  perjury 
is  hardly  to  be   found  in    all  the  hiflory  of 
mankind  1  What  aggravated  ftill  more  the  in- 
decency of  it  was  the  great  obligation   that 
Innocent  perfonally  had  to  King  Henry,  whofe  Annales  Wa- 
prote^flion   and    friendihip  had  procured  himveri.  fubann. 

the'^^°- 
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I- the  advantage  of  being  favorably  received  h 
France,  when  the  antipope  Anaclet  had  drivei 
him  from  Rome.  It  is  really  wonderful,  thai 
fo  foon  after  the  death  of  his  royal  benefadoi 
he  fhould  do  all  in  his  power  to  defeat  th 
faccefiion  which  that  prince  had  eftabliihecJ 
and  to  deprive  his  pofterity  of  his  kingdom 
without  regard  to  repeated  oaths,  the  moft  fa 
cred  and  moft  awful  ties  of  religion.  Stephe 
indeed  had  done  much  more  than  his  uncle 
or  any  wife  king  would  ever  do,  to  court  th 
Roman  fee.  For  befides  the  many  conceffioii 
he  made  to  his  clergy,  in  which  the  intereft 
of  that  fee  were  concerned,  Innocent  himfe] 
declares  in  the  bull,  that  it  was  granted  to  hh 
in  conjideration  of  his  having  promifed  obedienc 
and  reverence  to  St.  Peter  an  the  day  he  was  con 
Jecrated',  words  of  a  dangerous  import,  an 
which  too  eafily  might  be  conftrued  to  impl 
fomething  more  than  a  mere  fpiritual  fubmii 
lion  to  Rome. 

Thus  did  this  prince  acquire,  or  rather  pur 
chafe,  the  crown,  by  fuch  condefcenlions,  botl 
to  the  papacy,  and  to    his   own  fubje£ls,  a 
much  impaired  the  dignity  of  it,  and  made  i 
fit  very  uneafily  and  loofely  on  his  head.    Th 
bifliops,  who  law  that  he  was  in  fervitiide  ti 
them,  purfued  their  advantage,  and  in  the  firi 
parliament  held  by  him   at  London,  after  h 
GefaSteph.  had  received  the  homage  of  the  barons,  mad 
^•egis,p.932,  ijjap^y  ftrong  and  vehement  Ipeeches,  fettin[, 
^'  forth,  that  under  the  reign  of  his  predeceflbrl 

King  Henry,  the  church  had  been  grievoufljl 

en 
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iiflaved  and  opprefTed,  and  earneftly  exhoft-  BOOK  I. 

ig  him  to  reftore  her  to  hberty,  give  her   a         ' 

impleat^  uncontrouled  jurifdidiion  over  all  her 

wn  members,  allow  her  injliiutions  to  he  preferred 

>  all  laws  of  fecular  powers,  and  her  decrees  to 

rev  all  againfl    all  oppoftion   or   contradidlion, 

'his  was  going  even  beyond  the  terms  of  his 

barter,  or  at  lead  it  explained  what  was  there 

lore  ambiguoufly  worded.     Nor  had  fuch  a 

nguage  been  ever  held  before  to  an  Englifli 

lonarch    in    parliament.      Neverthelefs,    he 

eardit  with  patience,  and  gave  his  aflentto  it, 

1  the  prefence  of  the  whole  nation,  as  far  as 

z  could  by  general  words,  without  paffing 

ly  a6t  in  the  form  of  a  law.     The  wdfdom  of 

le  legiflature  was  not   fo  corrupted,  nor  fo 

ntirely  over-powered  by  the  madnefs  of  the 

mes,  as  to  give  a  legal  authority  to  fuch  pro- 

ofitions:    but  the  clergy   made   ufe   of  the 

ing's    unwife   complaifance,    and    proceeded 

pon  it,  to  arrogate  to  themfelves  a  total  in- 

ependence  on  the  civil  authority,  which  they 

lad  long  delired,  but  had  not  dared  fo  openly 

,3  aflert,  till  they  brought-in  this  prince,  not 

b:  govern,    but   to  fubje6t  the   kingdom  of 

England  to  them  and  to  Rome.     Yet,  not- 

i^ithftanding  the  boundlefs  facility  which  ap- 

-earcd  in  his  conduct,  he   really  deligned  to 

hake  off,  not  only  the  fetters  which  they  had  Malmib.  hift. 

tnpofed  upon  him,  but  all  other  reftraints  :  for  "°7-  f-  ^oi« 

le  was  no  iooner  in  the  throne   than  he  hadoerv..  chron. 

ecourfe  to  a  method  of  government,  which  p- 1340- 

vjdently  tended  to  fet  him  above  the  controul  je^ef  r ''^^ 

OiSteph.  p.3jt3. 

%  ~ "■ '^ 
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BOOK  I. of  the  laws,  and  abfolutely  fubvert  the  liberty 
"^        oi  tlie  realm. 

Germany,  France,  and  the  Low  Gountrlej 
were   at   that   time    infefted  with    bands    c 
foldiers,    drawn   out   of  feveral   nations,    bu 
chiefly  from  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Bretagne 
who  profeffed  themfelves  independent  of  an 
particular  country  or  government,  and  ferve 
for  hire  and  plunder,  wherever  they  believe 
that  there  was  mofl:  to  be  gained.     They  wer 
under  the  command  of  fome  able  officers,  an 
conftant  employment  had  rendered  them  ex 
pert  in  their  bufinefs,  and  intrepid  in  danger 
but  they  were  as  licentious  as  brave.     A  grei 
army  of  thefe,  in  the  firfl  year  of  his  reigr 
did  Stephen  bring  into  England,  by  means  c 
the  trcafures  his  predeceflor  had  left,  withoi 
any  apparent  neceffity,  or  any  warrant  for  it  i 
the   advice  of  bis   parliament ;  and  joined  t 
them  fome  Engliih,  who  difliked  the   fettle 
peace  cf  a  legal  and  limited  monarchy,  wifhe 
for  publick  confufion,  and   hoped  to  rife  o 
the  ruins  of  their  country.     This  force,  th 
mofb  odious  that  can  poffibly  be  conceived,  h 
made  the  chief  fuppoit  of  his  government 
which  was  fuch  an  affront  to  the  honor,  an 
fuch  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  his  people,  a 
might  alone  have  been  thought  fufficient  t 
difiblve  their  allegiance.     It  had  been  one  c 
the   greated   complaints   againft  William  th 
Conqueror,  that,  whereas,    at  certain   times 
upon  the  alarm  of  invaliotis,  he  brought  inti 
England  more  troops  than  the  feudal  tenure! 

ther 
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here  could  regularly  maintain,  he  kept  themBOOK  I, 
ip  unconneded  with  the  body  of  the  nation, 
[uartering  them  upon  convents  or  the  lands  of 
lis  tenants,  and  illegally  raiiing  immenfe  fums 
or  their  pay.  William  Rufus  alfo  hired  many 
nercenary  foldiers,  without  the  fame  excufe  of 
leceffity,  merely  to  fupport  a  defpotick  au- 
hority  in  times  of  peace ;  and  the  expence  he 
vas  loaded  with,  in  maintaining  thefe  forces, 
•vas  the  principal  caufe  of  his  extortions,  as 
William  of  Malmfbury  has  obferved.  ButMa''"^-f'69* 
It  the  reftoration  of  liberty,  under  the  go-  '' 
/ernment  of  Henry  the  Firfl,  this  grievance 
:eafed.  He  hired  no  foreigners  to  ferve  him 
in  England,  but  fettled  the  whole  military 
force  of  his  realm  on  the  plan  of  the  feudal 
conftitution.  When  Stephen  thought  proper 
to  depart  from  that  plan,  and  govern  by 
foreign  mercenaries,  he  a£led  rather  like  an 
enemy  v/ho  came  to  fubdue,  than  a  prince 
who  had  been  chofen  lo  guard  and  preferve,  a 
well-eftablifhed  kingdom.  Yet  lb  unaccoun- 
table was  his  conduct,  that,  after  taking  this 
meafure,  he  permitted  all  his  barons  fin- 
eluding  even  the  bifliops)  to  build  caflles  on 
their  lands,  under  a  notion  of  better  defending 
the  country  againft  any  attempts  of  Matilda. 
But,  when  he  put  fuch  a  trufi:  in  their  affec- 
tion and  fidelity,  why  did  he  think  that  his 
government  could  not  be  fafe  without  the 
fupport  of  a  foreign  ftanding  army  ?  Or,  if  he 
could  not  confide  in  the  loyalty  of  his  fubjeits, 
why   did   he  flrengthen  their   hands  againft 

himfelf? 
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BOOK   I.hlmfelf?    His   policy   was   wrong    in    evei| 
^*"*~^'       '  light ;  and  he   did  not  underftand  how  to  g( 
vern,    either    as    a    lawful   prince,     or    as 
tyrant. 

The  fpirit  of  the  nation  would  not  fo  p: 
tiently  have  endured  his  foreign  army,  if  h 
profufe  liberalities  had  net  bought  the  ai 
quiefcence  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  co 
rupted  thofe  whom  his  foldiers  could  nc 
fright.  But  the  means  of  that  corruptio 
foon  failing  by  the  indigence  he  was  reduce 
Gurv.Chron.        the  peace  of  his  realm  was   deftroved  b 

fubann.  1136.      '  r         ,,,,,,  r     •' 

the  very  methods  he  had  taken  to  lecure  it 
and  his  whole  life  was  rendered  one  difmc 
fcene  of  afflidion  and    dilhonor   to  him  an' 
his  people. 
GeftaSteph.      'pj^g  ^^^  commotions  indeed,  which  wer> 

Regis,  p.903,        ,  •       1    1  -1  1         1       1     r 

etfeq.  only  excited  by  particular  men,  who  had  le 

R.Haguflald.  up  little  tyrannies  in  their  own  diftrids,  am 
rebelled  rather  againft  the  law  than  againfl:  th( 
king,  without  any  general  concert  or  public]* 
caule,  were  foon  overcome.  Such  was  Robert 
de  Batthenton,  who,  immediately  after  the 
deceafe  of  Henry,  had  made  his  caftle  a  den 
of  thieves;  and  fuch  the  earl  of  Devonfhire,! 
Baldwin  de  Redvers,  whom  Stephen  drove  out 
of  England,  after  having  taken  from  him  the 
city  of  Exeter  and'  the  ifle  of  Wight.  Againfl 
a  revolt  of  this  kind  the  natural  power  of  the 
crown  and  the  valour  of  the  king  were  more 
than  fufficient  :  but  thefe  light  difturbances 
were  foon  followed  by  others  more  alarming, 
and  which  fprung  from  a  more  extenlive  and 

dan- 
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angerous  root.     It  was  the  charaderiftick  of ^  o  o  K  I, 
tephen  to  promife  largely  and  perform  nothing,  Maimfb.  hi  ft. 
Te  paid  no  regard  to  either  of  his  charters,  nov.  1.  i. 
^he  foreign  army  was  a  great  and  perpetual '^^V    , 
bjevfc  of  national  jealoufy  and  diliatisfa^lion,  Lviii.  tt  22 T. 
'he  offence  this  gave  was  ftiil  aggravated  by  Gen-.  Chron. 
le  exceffive  favor  fhewn  to  Wiiham  of  Ipres,^*  ^^^  ' 
le   general  of   thefe    troops;  who,    being  a 
randfon  of  Robert  le  Frifon  earl  of  Flanders, 
ut  illegitimate,   had  abetted  the  murder  of 
'harles  the  Good,  his  couiin-german,  in  hopes 
f  fucceeding  to  the  earldom  after  the  death  of 
lat  prince;  but  was  driven  from  thence  by 
Wiiham  CHto  and  Louis  le  Gros,  who  alio  Vid.  Sugeri 
eprived  him  of  his  town  and  caftle  of  Ipres.  ^j^  LuV  ^ 
.""o  reftore  his  broken  fortune,  he  put  himfelf  Groffi  Reg. 
tthe  head  of  thefe  mercenary  bands,  among  P*  3^^' 
/horn  his  treafon  was  no  difcredit  to  him: 
nd  brought  them  to  Stephen  ;  who  overlooked 
|iis  moral   charader,  or  did  not  believ€  that 
le  was  guilty  of  the  crime  which  was  laid  to 
lis  charge.     By  flattering  counfels  and  bold 
execution  he  fo  efFe6:ually  recommended  him- 
elf  to  his  maiter,  that  he  foon  obtained  his 
hief  confidence,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
he  Englifh  nobility,  who   found  themfeives 
iilmoft   excluded,     by    the    influence   of   this 
hanger,    both   from   the    civil   and    military 
'.overnment.     Such  provocations  would    have 
ailed  the  refentments  of  a  nation,  much  more 
)affive  than  this,  againft  a  prince  with  a  better 
Jtle  than  that  of  Stephen,     The  prior  claim 
)t  Matilda  and  of  Henry  her  fon  was  now 
.  .;. ;  .  .  re- 
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BOOK  I- remembered  again   by   many  of  the   baron, 
^         The   earl   of  Gloccfter,  who  difcerned  the 
difpofitions,    worked    upon    them  in  fecrel 
.     patiently  waiting  for  the  feafon  to  a6t  wit 
Malmib.       advantage,  and  preparing  the  minds  and  affe* 
hift.  nov.      tions  of  men  to  a  revolution  in  favor  of  h 
IC32.  *      '    lifter  and  nephew,  before  he  openly  declan 
for  their  caufe.     The  fudden  change,  whic 
had  happened  in  England  after  the  death  of  h 
father,  and  while  he  was  bufied  in  the  affai 
of  Normandy,  had  fo  confounded  and  ftunn< 
him,  that  for  fome  time  he  did  not  know  wh 
meafures  to   take  j  all  the   engagements   ai 
oaths  to  his  family  having  been  at  once  difr 
garded,  and  all  the  friends  of  King  Henry,  i 
whofe  hands    he    had  entrufted  the    greate 
power  in  his  realm,  having  no  longer  delib 
rated  whether  they  fhould  defert  his  daught- 
and   his   grand-fon,  than  till  they  had  mac 
their   own  terms  with  the   earl   of  Bologn 
To  have  gone  over  to  England,  as  head  of 
party  in  oppoiition  to  Stephen,  whei  no  fuc 
party  exifted,  would  have   been  raftmefs   ar 
folly,  which  might   have  ruined  the  earl  < 
Glocefter,  but  could  have  done  no  fervice  i 
his  fifler. 
Ric.Haguflal.      That  princefs  indeed  might  reafonably  ha; 
Sreph.  Keg.    cxpecled  a   ftrong    aliiflance   from    Scotland: 
fubann.1136.  but  though  David,  her  uncle,  as  foon  as  1. 
iibioSn.  ^^^  intelligence  of  Stephen's  election,  had  dr 
Glared  for  her  title,  which  he  had  fworn  1 
fupport,  and    by   a  fudden   attack   had  mat 
himfelf  mafter  of  all  Cumberland  and  No 

thumberlant 
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thumbcriand,  except  the  town  and  caflle  of  EOC)K  I. 
Bamburg,  obliging  the  gentiy  there  to  take'  ''  * 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  her  as  their  fbvereign  ; 
yet  thofe  fair  beginnings  had  hot  a  happy 
conclufion.  For  Stephen,  having  aflembled  a 
very  great  army  with  the  utmoft  expedition^ 
marched  at  the  head  of  it  to  Durham,  and 
prevented  the  liege,  which  the  Scotch  were 
tiien  preparing  to  lay  to  that  town.  David,  in- 
timidated at  the  iiglit  of  a  force  much  fuperio^ 
to  hisj  and  finding  that  none  of  the  Englifh 
declareJ  for  Matilda,  as  he  had  hoped  they 
would  do,  retired  to  Newcallle,  and  made 
there  a  treaty  w4th  Stephen,  by  which  he 
agreed  to  reftofe  to  him  all  he  had  taken,  ex- 
cept  Carliflb  :  but,  as  Henry  prince  of  Scotland 
pretended  a  right  to  inherit  Northumberland 
from,  his  grandfather  Earl  Wakheoff,  Stephen 
promifed  that  he  would  not  difpofe  of  that 
earldom  to  any  other  lord^  without  having 
judicially  determined  his  claim.  He  alfo  gave 
him  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  J)retenlions  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz 

earl   of  Norihamoton.     That   nobleman  was 

i. 

eldeft  fon  to  the  mother  of  the  prince  of 
Scotland  by  her  firft  hufband,  to  whom  (hev.  IngulpK 
had  brought  the  two  counties:  but  after  his  ^' -^3- "•  30* 
death,  upon  her  marrying  David,  King  Henry, 
out  of  regard  and  afFe6lion  to  hin:i,  divided 
her  inheritance,  and  granted  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon  to  him  and  her  illue  by  this  fecoad 
marriage;  vs^hich  grantStephen  now  confirmed, 
and  added  to  it  CarUUe;  the  k,ing  of  Scotland 
Vol.  I.  S  de- 
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BOOK  I.  defiring  that  his  fon  fhould  poffefs  them,  rather 

^"^     '^""'"^than  he  himfelf,  becaufe  he   was  unwiUing  to 

do   homage   to   Stephen,  on    account   of  the 

former  oath  by  which  he  had  bound  his  fealty 

to  Matilda. 

This  accommodation  was  not  very  honorable 
to  the  character  of  David,  who,  in  agreeing 
to  it,  facrificed  the  caufe  of  his  niece,  which 
he  had   engaged  to  maintain,  and  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  clear  himfelf  of  breach  of  faith, 
by  refufing  to  accept  in  his  own  perfon   the 
advantages  which  he  gained   at  her  expence, 
and  making  them  over  to  his  fon.     Stephen 
was   happy  in  thus  recovering  all  the  Scotch 
had  furprized,  except  Carliile,  of  which  he  had 
flill  the   feudal  fovereignty  ;  and   (what  was 
yet  more  important  at  this  jundure  of  time) 
obtaining  a  peace  on   that  fide  from  which  he., 
had  mofl  to  fear  with  regard  to  his  fafety  on 
the  throne  he  had  gained.     The  earl  of  Glo- 
cefter  conlidering  it  as  the  entire  defeat  of  all 
his  fifter's  hopes  in  England,  at  leaft  for  the 
prefent,  determined  to  go  thither,  and  fubmit 
Maimfb. h'lft.  to   the   king;    but  he  made  that  fubmiffion 
nov.  .1.  •^°^-^j;,(3£.j-  fych  a  referve,  as  feemed  evidently  to 
provide  and  lay  in  a  claim  for  a  future  revolt, 
paying  his  homage  with  this  condition  expreff- 
ed    in   the  oath  of  fealty,  that  he  Jhould  be  m 
longer  bound  by  it  than  Stephen  kept  his  engage-* 
t  ments  with  him^  and preferved  to  him  his  dignity 

"unhurt  and  entire.  It  was  an  ait  of  great 
weaknefs  and  folly  in  the  king,  to  admit  of  his 
homage  with  fo  dangerous  a  change  of  the 

ufual 
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ufual  form:  but  it  has  before  been  obferved,BOOK  r. 
that  he  had  committed  the  fame  fault  with  re-^  -v-^— - 
gard  to  his  bifhops :  for  he  looked  no  further 
than  to  the  eafe  of  the  prefent  hour,  and  de- 
fired,  at  any  rate,  to  compound  with  or  buy  off 
oppofition.  We  find  the  name  of  the  earl  of 
Glocefter  among  the  fubfcribers  to  the  charter 
at  Oxford  ;  and  he  continued  a  year  in  Eng-  ' 
land,  artfully  founding  the  difpofitions  of  thofe 
who  were  befl:  inclined  to  his  fifler,  and  fe- 
cretly  forming  the  plan  upon  which  he  might 
a6l,  if  the  condu6l  of  Stephen  and  future  ac- 
cidents fhould  give  him  any  means  of  doing 
her  fervice.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  thirty  feven,  both  he  and  the  king 
went  over  to  Normandy. 

That  dutchy  had  followed  the  example  of^*^-  ^^3^ 
England  in  fubmitting  to  Stephen  ;  but  the 
emprefs  had  friends  there,  with  whom  her 
brother  was  fufpe£led  of  caballing  in  private 
againll:  the  government  of  that  prince.  In 
confequence  of  this  fufpicion,  though  the  hd: 
was  not  proved^  William  of  Ipres  was  fecretly 
ordered  to  arreft  him,  and  had  fuggefted  a 
method  how  to  do  it  fecurely:  but  Stephen 
perceiving,  by  the  earl's  not  coming  to  court, 
that  his  defign  was  difcovered,  confeiled  it  to 
that  lord,  and  fwore  to  him,  in  words  which 
were  didated  by  him,  that  he  would  never 
again  entertain  fuch  a  purpofe.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  Rouen  was  moreover  made  a  furety 
(for  the  good  faith  of  the  king  ia  his  future 
,r '■■  .  S  3  prp^ 
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BOOK  I. proceedings  towards  the  earl :  but   no   fecurity 

^""^     '       '  could  remove  the  fuipicions  that  each  of  them 

liad  conceived  of  the  other,  or  give  any  lin- 

cerity  to  a  reconciliation  difquieted  by  inc^fl'ant 

doubt  ajid  diftruft. 

See  j.  and  R.      About   the   end  of  the    year   Stephen    was 

Hayultald.  ii-ii  11  -t^ii 

iubann.xi37.  ooiiged  by  new  troubles  to  return  u:!to  Jingland. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  notwithftanding  the 
peace  he  had  conchided  not  long  before,  had 
railed  an  army  with  intention  to  fall  on  Nor- 
thuraberlandj  which  he  claimed  in  behalf  of 
his  fori  :  but  moft  of  the  barons  of  England 
having  marched  to  Newcaftle,  in  order  to 
oppofe  his  invaiion,  and  negociations  enfuing 
through  the  mediation  of  Thurfl:in,archbiihop 
of  York,  lie  confented  to  fufpend  any  further 
hoftilities  till  Stephen  fliou Id  return.  This 
alarm  of  a  llorm  gathering  againft  him  in 
Scotland  brought  back  that  prince,  wirh  no 
fmall  anxiety  and  difturbance  of  mind  :  for  he 
was  not  inienfible  that  many  of  the  Englifh 
"Were  difpofed  to  revolt  from  him  ;  and  there- 
fore prudently  dreaded  another  war  on  his 
borders.  Yet  he  would  not  buy  a  peace  by 
any  greater  conceffions  than  he  had  made  in 
his  lad  treaty.  Soon  after  his  landing,  embai- 
fadors  came  to  him  from  David,  with  orders 
to  demand  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  for 
Henry,  prince  of  Scotland;  which  he  pe- 
remptorily refufed.  Indeed  the  claim  was  ill 
■  founded  ;  for,  though  the  mother  of  Henry  wa.^ 
heirefs-to  Waltheoff  earl  of  Ngrthumb.erland, 
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yet,  as  that  nobleman  had  fufFerecl  for  high  BO  OR   i* 
treafoii,  his  earldom  was  forfeited,  and   could^    "'^ 
not  legally  defcend  from  him  to  his  daughter. 
Stephen   had  hoped,  and  furely  not  without 
realon,  that  by  the  addition   of  Cafhfle  to  the 
earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which  he  had  con- 
firmed  to  Prince  Henry,  he  fhould,  for  fome 
time  at  ieaft,  have  continued  unmoiefted  with 
further  demands  from  that  court:  but  it  was 
the    expetlation  of   a    great    infarre(^ion    in 
England,  and   an   intelligence   there  with  the 
friends  of  Matilda,  that  made  David  defirous 
to  take  up  any  pretence  for  commencing  ho- 
ftilities.     As  loon  therefore  as  Stephen  had  re- 
jected his   fuit,  he  declared   war  againfthim; 
and  laid    fiege  to  Weark:  caftle :    but,    after 
'feme  time  had  been  loft  in  fruitlefs  alliiults  of 
that  fort,    he   abandoned  the  enterpfife,  and 
ravaged   ail    the   opeii  country   as  ^far  as    the 
Tyne  in    a  mod  inhuman  mannef  V  his  army 
commit'ting  there  fuch  barbarous  outrages^  as 
are  not   to  be  paralleled   by  any   we  read  of, 
even  in  the  irruptions  of  the  Coflaques  or  the 
Tartars.     The  farms   and  viiiages    tliey   fird^nj.  Johan. 
plundered,   and  afterwards  fet  onfirei   nor  did  ^^  ^'f:  ^^" 
the   churches    themfelves  efcape    their    rage.aan.  /138. 
They    murdered    the  lick  and   aged  in  their  See  aifo  All- 
beds',  intants  at  the  bread,  and  prieds  at  thefta,;^'^/rdif  "* 
altar.     Women  in  childbed  or  pregnant  they  p.  318,  et 
alfo   killed,  w^ith  cicumdances  of  cruelty  too ^"A"?lf P"* 

M       ,  •  ^      ,  .  1  ,  .     /  .         et  Ord.  Vit. 

mocking   to  be  mentioned  ;  and  carried   into  fubann.i  138. 
captivity  the  widows  and  virgins,  whom  they 
4fOve  before  them  in  crowds,  bound  together 
S  3  with 
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fQQ^  ^*^with  cords,  and  ftript  naked.  When  any  of 
thefe  were  fainting  with  anguifli  and  fatigue, 
the  foldiers  goaded  them  on  with  the  points  of 
their  lances. 

It   feems   ftrange  that  the    humanity,    for 
which  David  was  famous,  did  not  refifl  fuch 
horrid  a6ts  :  but  he  found  it  ufelefs  to  forbid 
what  he  could  not  prevent;  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  being  impatient  of  difcipline,  and 
having  been  drawn  to  his  ftandard  by  the  mere 
delire  of  plunder  ;  particularly  thofe  who  came 
out  of  Galloway,  which  then  contained  all  the 
Country  lituated  to  the  fouth  or   fouth-weft   of 
the  Clyde,  from   Glafgow  as  far   as  to  the 
borders  of  England.     The  inhabitants  of  thig,. 
region,  being  either  a  remainder  of  the  Cum- 
brian Britons  (as  fome  authors  affirm),  or  (as 
others  fay)  of  the  Irifh,  planted  there  in  ancient 
times,  had   been  but  lately  fubjeded  to  the 
dominion  of  Scotland,  and  paid  that  crown  a 
very  impeifed:  obedience,  living  under  their 
own   chiefs,    and    retaining   flill     their    owiv 
manners,    which  were  favage  and  ferocious* 
/loT  jr;  Hence  it  was,  that  a  province,  which  David 
•"'  •-■^'  --  claimed  the  pofTeffion  of  in  right  of  his  fon,  and 
^fhould  therefore  have  fpared  for  his  fake,  was 
-      almofl  deilrpyed  by  an  army  which  he  himfelf 
;    coro.manded.     Indeed  thefe  outrages   hurt  the 
,     ,   whole  party  of  Matilda,  by  the  general  hatred 
they  excited  in  the  Engiirfi  againft  hqr  confe- 
, '  derates.. 

While 
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While  Northumberland   was  thus   wa{led,BooK   I. 
King   Stephen  was   detained  in   the   fiege  ^^OYd~v\tl~b 
Bedford  cafUe,  which   the  fons  of  Robert  deann.  1138. 
Beauchamp  held  vahantly  againft  him   aboveJ?^*  ^^^''^• 
five  weeks  ;  but,  through  the  mediation  of  hisibiXm.'* 
brother  the   bifliop  of  Winchefler,  it  was  at  Ailredi  hin. 
lafl-  given  up,  and  he  marched  from  thence  to^^^j.jf^'-J^^' 
the  north.     On  his  approach,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  and  regular  army,  David  haftily  retired 
within  his  own  borders.     The  Englifh  purfaed 
him;  and,  when  he  found  they  had  advanced 
almoft  as  far   as  to  Roxborough,  he  fuddenly 
quitted  that  town,  and  took  poft  not  far  off, 
in  the  midft  of  a  morafs  very  difficult  of  accefs, 
where  he  hoped  to  lie  undifcovered.     But  he 
left  behind  him  fome  troops,  which  he  contriv- 
ed to  conceal  in  vaults  or  other  fecret  places  ; 
and  commanded  the  citizens  to  open  their  gates 
to  the  Englifh,  intending,  about  midnight,  to 
bring  up   his   whole    army,  and  furprize  his 
enemies  in  their  fleep,  by  the  help  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  of  the  foldiers  who  remained  within 
the  walls. 

It  is  faid,  that  many  of  the  nobles,  who 
ferved  under  Stephen,  were  accomplices  in 
this  plot.  The  danger  from  it  to  that  prince 
was  therefore  very  great.  But,  inftead  of  going 
to  Roxborough,  he  paffed  the  Tweed,  above 
that  town,  and  wafted  a  good  part  of  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  with  fire  and  fword,  in  re- 
venge for  the  depredations  of  the  Scotch  in 
Northumberland ;  till  finding  that  David  would 
S  4  not. 
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BOOK  I.  not,  by  any  provocations,  be  brought  to  a 
^'~~"''"°  '^battle,  and  beginning  to  want  proviiions 'for 
his  army,  he  returned  into  England,  vvitlx  the 
giory  of  having  driven  the  Scotch  from 
thence,  and  braved  them  in  their  own  coun- 
try. 

R.  Hnguftaid.  One  of  the  contemporary  authors  affigns 
p'^"^""*^'^^"  another  reafon  for  this  retreat,  namely,  that 
many  of  the  EngUfh  foldiers,  out  of  a  Icruple 
of  confcience,  refufed  to  bear  arms  during 
Lent  ;  a  circumftance  which  denotes  the 
genius  of  the  times,  wherein,  though  rehgion 
had  but  a  very  fmall  influence,  fuperftition 
had  a  great  one,  over  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

Whether  any  information  had  been  given  to 
Stephen,  before  he  paffed  the  Tweed,  of  the 
confpiracy  formed  in  his  own  army  againlt 
him,  or  of  David's  intention  to  furprize  him 
In  Roxbo rough,  is  uncertain  :  but  there  is 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  his  retreat  was  accele- 
rated by  fome  fufpicion  of  this  kind,  and  that 
he  intended  to  renew  the  war  after  Eafter, 
unaccompained  by  thofe  barons,  whom,  he 
thought,  he  could  not  prudently  venture  to 
truft  :  but  he  found  England  in  a  (late  which 
J^lalmfl).  prevented  his  purpofe.  Th^t  kingdom  now 
hift.  iiov._  laboured  under  all  the  evils  that  an  admini- 
flration  both  infirm  and  tyrannical  could  bring 
upon  it ;  and  thofe  malignant  fymptoms, 
which  ar^  the  certain  prognofticks  of  the  moft 
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fangerons  and  fatal  convnlfions,  beg;an  to  ap- BOOK  l, 
)ear  in  all  its  members.  Stephen  was  foon 
aught  by  grievous  experience,  how  iinfafe  it 
s  for  a  king  to  depend  upon  a  loyalty  which 
le  has  bought.  The  begging  of  new  grants, 
ind  with  an  infolence  that  would  brook  no 
lenial,  became  the  fole  bufinefs  of  moft  of  the 
mobility  who  attended  his  court.  The  more 
le  laviflied  upon  them,  the  higher  and  more 
mportunate  were  their  demands  :  they  de-? 
piled  him  for  what  he  had  given,  and  were 
eady  to  ;Tiake  war  upon  him  for  what  he 
•efufed.  Matilda's  friends  worked  underhand 
3n  the  avarice  and  pride  of  thefe  men  ;  while 
;hofe  who  had  any  fenciments  of  affedion  for 
iheir  country  were  mod  juftly  offended  at  the 
snormous  profufenefs,  which  thus  exhaufted 
all  the  wealth  of  the  crown,  for  the  fupport  of 
an  illegal  and  arbitrary  power.  They  law  their 
liberty,  upon  the  bafis  of  which  their  fovereigu 
jhad  feemed  to  eredl  his  throne,  violated  by  him, 
and  opprefled  by  foreign  arms,  brought  over, 
in  order  to  ferve,  not  the  crov/n,  but  the  king  ; 
tl'Ot  again II  foreign  enemies,  but  againft  his 
own  people.  Matilda  appeared  to  them  the 
only  deliverer  that  could  be  able  to  break  their 
chains  ;  and  they  looked  back  to  her,  with  a 
return  of  afte£lion  and  tendernefs  which  fprung 
from  a  remembrance  of  the  good  government 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  her  father, 
and  a  comparifon  of  it  with  that  of  his  fuc- 

The 
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BOOK   I.     The  earl  of  Glocefter,  who  had  long  waite 
^~^    "       ^till    thefe     inclinations    (liould     be    ripenecl 
thought  it  now  time  to  draw  the  fword.     Bui 
before  he  would  proceed  to  any  hoftilities,  h 
fent  the  king  a  naeffage  from  Normandy,  b 
which  he  notified  to  him,  that   he   renounce 
all  fidelity  and  friendship  towards  him,    an 
held  himfelf  free  from  the  homage  he  ha 
done  him,  both  as  he   (Stephen)  had  unjuftl'j 
ufurped  the  crown,  and  as  he  had  violated  hi 
faith  to  him.     What  was  the  breach  of  faitl 
thus  complained  of  in  general  words,  we  ar 
not  informed  ;  but  it  is  probable  the  earl  ha< 
fome   ad:  to  alledge,  upon   which  he   migh 
plaufibly  ground  this  charge.     He  alfo  pleadec 
his  former  oath  to  Matilda,  and  the  nullity  o 
that  he  had  taken  to  Stephen  againfl:  the  facrec 
obligation  of  a    prior  engagement.     To  giv( 
more  weight  to  this  plea,  he  produced  a  de- 
cree he  had   obtained  from  the  pope,  whict 
enjoined  him  to  obferi)e  the  oath  he  had  takei 
in  the  prefence  of  his  father.     The  authorit} 
of  this  apofoUcal fentence  (as  it  was  then  called' 
moft  efFedtually  aflifted  the  caufe  of  Matild^i 
and  virtually  ablolved  all  the  barons  of  Englani;] 
and  Normandy  from  their  oaths  to  King  Ste- 
phen. 

That  the  fame  pope,  who  had  confirmed'" 
the  eledion  of  that  prince,  fhould  have  been 
fo  foon  aftervi'ards  periuaded  to  annul  it,  is', 
very  furprizing !  I  cannot  difcover,  by  any! 
other  proof,  that  the  friendfliip  between  them 
.  had 
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ad  been  ever  interrupted  from  that  time  tol^oOK   I. 
lis.     On   the  contrary,    Stephen   had  lately  ^"~~~^       ' 
ceived   from   this   pontiff  a  very    particular 
vor ;  his  brother,  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter, 
Don  the  death  of  William  Corboil  archbifliop 
f  Canterbury,  having  obtained  the  commif- 
3n  of  legate  in  ordinary  for  the  kingdom  of 
ngland,  which  had  never  before  been  granted 
)  any  EngliOi  biihop  but  the  abovementioned 
rimate.     Nor  did  Innocent  by  his  fubfequent 
shaviour  denote  any  change  in  his  fentiraents  : 
)r  this  very  year  he  fent  over  into  England  the 
ifhop  of  Oftia,  as   his  legate  a  latere  tothat 
ing;  which   was    owning   his   title.     I   am 
lerefore  greatly  at  a  lofs   to   know  how   to 
:count  for  the  abovementioned  decree,  unlefs 
JQ  fuppofe  it  inadvertently  given,  upon  a  cafe 
f  confcience  fo  flated  as  not  to  difcover  to  his 
•  lolinefs  the  intended  application.     By  what- 
ver  means  the  earl  of  Glocefter  procured  it 
rom  the  pope,  he  very  wifely  and  fuccefsfully 
vailed  himfelf  of  it,  both  to  juftify   hia  own 
!0ndu(fl,  and  to  bring  others  back  to  the  alle-H.  of  Hun- 
;iance  they  alfo  had  fworn  to  his  fifter.     HisjL"^^^^! 
iefiance  of  Stephen  was  immediately  followed ann.n 38. 
by.  the  revolt  of  Briftol,  Dover,  and  Leeds, 
vhich    he    had    received    from   the  king    his 
ather,  and  of  fome  other  towns  which  were 
n  the   cuftody   of  his   kindred   and  friends, 
|)articularly  Shrewfbury,  Ludlow,  and  Here- 
brd.     The  king  of  Scotland  likewife,  in  con- 
cert with  whom  he  now  aded,  as  foon  as  he 
>ad  celebri^ted  the  feflival   of  Eailer,    made 
n  another 
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'^OOIC  I.  anotlier  incnrfi^n  into  Northumberland  ;  a 
ToJiret^c"'  ^^^^  barbarous  army  ravaged  the  m^aririme  pa 
Haguftaid.     of  that  carldom,  as  they  had  done  the  weftt 
/ubann.ii38.fjc]e  ill   their  former  invafion.     From    the; 
they  marched  along  the  coaft  al'moH:  as  f^tr 
Durham,   deftroying  the  whole  country  and 
defenceiefs  inhabitants  with  the  fame  inhun 
iiity,  from  which  It  was  not  iu  the  power 
their  fovereign  to  withhold  them.      So  lit 
refpect  did  the  licentious  Galwegians  pay 
his  orders,  that  a  difpute  and  a  tumult  hay] 
arifen   among   thetn'   about   a  woman,    w 
probably,  was    one    of   their  ■  captives,    tt 
openly  threatened  to  turn  their  arms   agai 
him  :  but,  while  he  was  in  great  fear  on 
count  of  this  mutiijy,  an  alarm  was  fp  re  ad 
his    camp,    perhaps    by  himfelf,  that   a   vi 
formidable  EngUfli  army  was  coming  agai 
them  ;  upon  which  they  retired  towards  Sc 
land  in  the  utmoft  confufion.     When  the 
port  was  difcQvered  to  be  groundlefs,  hel 
Klc.  Haguil.  liege  to  Norham  with  the  more  orderly  part 
F-  3^8.        -Jiis  forces,  and  fent  thefe  barbarians  wnth  fo 
:  other  irregulars.  Under  the  conduct  of  Wiliia 

a  fon  of  his  nephew  Duncan,  to  penetrate  h 
Yorkfhire.  They  laid  all  the  weflern  part 
that  country  wafte,  advancing  as  far  as  G 
theroe,  where  they  were  oppofed  by  a  be: 
of  EngUfli,  whom  they  entirely  defeated  a 
cut  to  pieces.  The  garrifon  of  Norham,  i 
timidated  by  the  defeat  of  their  country m(i 
and  defpairing  of  relief,  furrendered  to  Dav 
■  who  offered  to  reflore  the  town  and  caflle 
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le   bifliop    of    Durham,  under  whom    they  BO-Ok:  X, 
;ere  held,  if  he  would  take  part  with  Matilda;         "^      ' 
hich  that  prelate  refuiing,  the  king  demo-, 
ihed  the  place,  and  lat  down  before  Weatk, 
le  garrifoii  of  whicli  had  cut  off  his  convoys 
bile  he  w^as  employed  in   other  operations :  ' 

lit,  as  he  found  there  a  much  more  obflinate 
efence  than   at  Norham,  after  fom.e  lofs   of 
len  he  raifed   the   fege,  leaving   two    of  his 
arons,  with  their    valfals  and  followers,    to 
inder  the  garrifon  from  infelting  the  country 
r  receiving  fupplies.     From   thence  he  pro- 
eeded  to  the  caiile  of  Bamburg,  which  alfo 
ppeared  unaflaiJable  by  his  forces  at  this  time  ; 
lilt  one  of  its  outworks  he  took ;  and  having 
liefiroyed   all  the  corn   about   this   and  other 
' brts,  which  he   propofed  to  reduce  with  lefs 
iifficulty  by   famine,   about   the  end  of  July 
le  pafled  the  Tyne,  and  advancing  to  Durham 
refted  his  army  in  the  lands  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
jtill  he    fliould   be   rejoined   by  the  Galloway 
idetachment,  and  to  wait  the  arrival  of  other 
lirregular  forces,   which  he  had  coileded,  notAiired.  de 
joniy  from  Cumberland,  and  the  regions  near^jf'^^J'^^"^^^^^^^ 
ito  that  country,  but  alfo  from  the  moft  diftant 
parts   of  his  kingdom.     When  thcfe   fuppiiesR.  Ha-uflald. 
were  come  up,  he  found  himfeif  at  the  headP'^^9»  320. 
t)f  above  (ix  and  twenty  thoufand   men,  in- 
cluding fome  bands  of  Englifli  horfe,  which 
ferved   him   as  confederate  with    the  emprefs 
Matilda.      Among   thefe   v/ere    noblemen   of 
high   diilindlion :    particularly   Euftace   Fitz- 
John,  who  had  been  in  great  truit  and  favor 

with 
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BOOK  I.  with  King  Henry;  but  Stephen,  fufpefting 
him  of  holding  a  treafonable  correfpondencc 
with  David,  had,  at  his  return  out  of  Scotland, 
arrefted  him  in  his  own  court,  and,  without 
any  proof  of  his  guilt,  or  form  of  a  trial, 
compelled  him  to  furrender  his  caftie  of  Bam- 
burg.  Yet  he  did  not  go  far  enough,  either 
to  punifh  the  treafon  he  fufpedled,  or  fecure 
himfelf  from  it.  For,  upon  the  delivery  ol 
the  caftle  of  Hamburg,  he  releafed  Euftace, 
and  fuffered  him  to  retain  two  other  fortreffei 
of  no  lefs  importance,  Ainwick  in  Northum- 
berland, and  Malton  in  Yorkihire.  Whethei 
that  baron  was  really  engaged  in  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  David  before,  as  fome  authors 
affirrri,  or,  as  others  fay,  was  provoked  to  revolt 
againft  Stephen  by  this  injury  done  him,  he 
now  joined  the  Scotch  with  no  fmall  number 
of  his  own  vafTals  ;  as  did  likewife  Alan  de 
Percy,  a  natural  fon  of  the  great  baron  who 
bore  that  name.  David  thus  ftrengthened 
propofed,  cither  to  fubdue,  or  lay  wafte  and 
depopulate,  the  whole  north  of  England; 
while  the  friends  of  Matilda,  being  favored  by 
the  diveriion  he  made  in  thofe  parts,  might  a£t 
with  advantage  in  others,  and,  as  he  fliould 
'  advance  nearer  to  them,  unite  their  forces 
with  his  ;  which  would  enable  them  to  over- 
Geft.  Steph.  whelm  thofe  of  Stephen.  Nor  did  it  feem' 
^fl^'^'^'^^'poffible  for  that  prince,  by  any  means,  to 
Ord.  Vit.  prevent  this  deiign.  After  a  vain  attempt , 
iubann.ii^s.yp^^^  Briftol  he  had  taken  Gary- caftle,  and! 
foon  afterwards  Hereford,  without  any  grej^f! 
■' z  dif-' 
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jifficulty;  but  was  now  employed  where  he^O^KL 
net  with   a   more   valiant  reiiflance,    in  be-^        '''"" 
ieging  the  town  and  caftle  of  Shrewibury, 
naintained  by  William  Fitz-Aian,  who   had 
married  the  earl  of  Glocefter's  niece.     If  he 
narched  from  thence  into  Yorkfhire,  he  feared 
hat  the  counties  bordering  upon  Wales,   and 
adeed  all  the  Weft  of  England,  would  revolt 
0  that  earl,  who  had  powerful   connedions 
nd  intereft   there  ;  nor  did  he   dare  to   call 
way  that  part  of  his  forces,  which  then  was 
mployed,  under  the  orders  of  his  queen,  in 
efending  Kent,  and  the  fouthern  coafts  of  his 
ingdom.     Yet  the  depredations  and  cruelties 
f  the  Scotch  were  fo  terrible,  that  to  leave 
lis   fubjedls  expofed   to  them,    without   any 
ffiftance,  would,  he  thought,   be  an  indelible 
bin  on  his  honour,  and  force  them  to  feek  that 
irotedtion,  he  could  not,  or  would  not  afford 
hem,  in   a   fubmiffion   to  Matilda.     He   had 
Ifo  caufe  to  fufpe6t,  that  many  of  the  no- 
iility,  in  other  parts  of  the  realm,  waited  to 
leclare  for  her,  or  for  him,  as  they  fhould  fee 
he  king  of  Scotland  fucceed.  In  this  dilemma, 
vhich  indeed  was  very  perplexing,  he  ventured  ^^^-  Haguft. 
0  commit  the    defence   of  the  north  to  thefubiTii.uik 
lorthern  barons  themfelves,  with   the  vailals 
hey  t:ould  raiie,  fending  only  a  body  of  horfe, 
mder  Bernard  de  Baliol,   who   was  himfelf  of 
hat  country,  to  their  affiftance.     Before  this 
uccour  arrived,  they  had  affembled  together 
it  York,  to  advife  and  confult  what  to   do  in 
his  exigence,  when  the  approach  of  ib  formi- 
dable 
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BOOK   I  dabie  and  cruel  an  enemy  feemed  tothreatei 
Neubrivenfi^  their   wholc  country   with   utter  deflru<Stioi ! 
1.  i.  c.  5.       Their  forces  apparently  wer£  not  ilrong  enoug 
Kic. HaguiK  J.Q  £  j^j.  vviththe  Scotch;  they  had  noprobab. 
fubann.ii38.hopes  of  any  immediate  aid  from  the  kingj 
and,  what  was  flili  worfe,  they  had  hardly  an! 
confidence  in  one  another,  a  general  fufpicic; 
of  treafon  prevailing  among  them.     This  fta'j'i 
of  things  fo  difcouraged  and  funk  their  fpirit: 
that  they  were  almoft   ready  to  give  up  an 
hope  or  thought  of  defence,  when  the  arcliu 
biil^op  of  York,  both  as  lieutenant  to  the  kirji 
in   thofe  parts,  and    as  their   ipiritual  guidiii 
made  them  a  noble  and  animating  fpeech  ;  ;[:;. 
which  he  vehemently  exhorted  them  to  figli: 
for  their  country,  and  more  efpecially  for  tl 
church,  which  the  facrilegious  Scotch  had  n< 
fpared    in    their    depredations;    giving    thei 
confident  hopes  of  vi6lory  from  the  favor  {\ 
Heaven,  and  afTuring  them,  that  to  all  whi 
lliould  die  in  this  -caufe  death  w^ould  be,  not  [ 
misfortune,  but  a  happinefs.     He    conclud(ji 
by  telling  them,  that  he.  would  fend  all  tl 
pariili  priefls  of  his  diocefe,  w^itli  their  cruc 
fixes  in  their  hands,  and  dreffed  in  their  hol^ 
veftments,  to  go  with  them  into  the  field  ;  ar 
that  he  intended,  God  willing,  to  accompar 
them  himfelf. 

This   oration,  delivered  with  a  force   ar 
authority  that  feemed  to  have  in  it   fomethirji 
divine,  had   a  wonderful  effedt  upon  his  ai 
dience ;  and  Bernard  de  Baliol   happening  1 
come  at  that  indant  with  a  reinforcement  fro: 

tl 
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'  the  king,  which,  though  not  very  confidera- book  t. 
ble,  was  more  than  they  expe6led,  their  fpirics'  ""^'^  ~^ 
were  raifed,  in  the  fame  degree  as  they  had 
been  dejeded  before  ;  and  they  unanimouily 
refolved  to  go  back  to  their  feveral  manors, 
call  out  their  vafTals,  and  at  the  head  of  them 
return  to  York,  as  the  moft  proper  place  for  a 
general  rendezvous.  This  being  done  with 
very  great  expedition,  the  archbilhop,  defirous 
to  keep  up  and  improve  the  reUgious  impref- 
fions  by  which  he  had  chiefly  revived  their 
courage,  appointed  a  faft  of  three  days;  at 
the  end  of  which,  having  firft  heard  their 
private  confeffions,  he  gave  them  a  publick 
and  general  abfolution,  with  his  epifcopal  be- 
nedidion.  Then,  notwithftanding  his  great 
age  and  infirmity,  which  obliged  him,  where- 
ever  he  went,  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he 
would  have  gone  with  them  againfl:  the  Scotch. 
But  they,  after  much  difficulty  and  many  en- 
treaties, compelled  him  to  flay  and  put  up  his 
prayers  for  them  at  home.  However,  he  fent 
all  his  vaflals  along  with  them,  and  like  wife 
his  crofier,  and  a  banner  confecrated  to  St. 
Peter.     Nor  did  he  forget  the  parifli   priefts, 

■whom,  as  he  had  promifed,  he  ordered  to  at- 
ted  them  in  all  their  formalities,  together 
with  his  archdeacon,  and  one  of  his  fuffra- 
gans,  Ralph  bifliop  of  the  Orkneys,  which 
iflands  then  were  not  fubje^l  to  Scotland,  but 
belonged  to  the  crown  of  Norway. 

There  was  indeed  a  neceffity  to  employ  all 

the  aids  that  religion  could   give,  and  even   to 

Vol.  I.  T  raife 
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BOOK    I.  raife  a  degree   of  enthufiafm    in   the  Englidi 
\       ^troops,  who,  after  the  damp  which  the  late 
defeat  of  part  of  their  forces  at  CJitheroe  had 
left  on  their  minds,  were  going  to  fight  with  a 
victorious    army,    that    almoft    trebled    their 
numbers,  ftrengthened  by  a  large  body  of  their 
own  countrymen,  and   led   by  a  great  king, 
who  was  aflilted  by  officers  formed  under  the 
difcipline  of  Henry  the  Firft,  and  by  a  cou- 
rageous young  prince,  whofe  valour   his  very 
enemies  prailed  and  admired.     Nor  could  any 
thing  lefs  than  the  moft  folemn  ties  of  religior 
remove   the  didruft  that  the  barons  had  con- 
ceived of  each   other's  fidelity.     AccordingU 
R.  Haguftald.  ^,Q  are  told,  they   all  thought  it  neceflary  tc 
^'  ^^^'         take  an  oath,  that  they  would  not  forfake  on( 
another,    but   would   conquer  or  die  together 
Idem,  p.  320.  The  chief  of  thefe  v/ere  William  earl  of  Albe- 
bell,  {lun-      marie,  Robert  de   Ferrers,  Gilbert  de  Lacy 
dardi.  Walter  de  Gant,  William  de  Percy,  Geoffr] 

Harcelin,  William  Peverel,  William  Fofl'ard 
Richard  de  Curcy,  Robert  de  Stuteville,  Ber^ 
nard  de  Baliol,  and  Robert  de  Bruce,  name 
that  deferve  to  be  recorded  in  hiftory,  for  th< 
honor  they  gained  in  this  action.  Robert  d< 
Bruce  was  an  old  man,  of  very  eminent  dignity 
valour,  and  prudence.  He  had  lived  from  hi 
youth  in  the  Scotch  court,  and  been  high  ii 
the  favor  of  David,  who,  befides  other  pre 
fents,  had  given  him  a  barony  in  the  provinc 
of  Galloway  ;  but,  upon  this  occafion,  pre 
ferring  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  country  befor 
all  other  ties,  he  joined  the  Englifh,  with 

{Iron 
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ftrong  body  of  excellent   foldiers.     Roger  de  2  O  o  K    r. 
Moubray,  a  young  boy,  was  alfo,  the  better'        "" 
to  encourage   his  valTals,  brought  along  with 
them.     He  was  the  fon  of  Nisei  de  Albiney,  v.Monafiic. 
who,  at  the  battle  of  Tinchebray,  killed  Dukefg"|-2°^^  "• 
Robert's    horfe,  and    took    him    prifoner,  for  20. 40.  vol.  I. 
which   and   other  great    ferv'ices   he   received  5.^^*. ?• 
from  King  Henry  tlje  forfeited  lands  of  Robert  296.  B.  et 
de  Aloubray  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  Dugdaie's 
been  condemned  for  high  treafon  againft  \y^.-'^^'^"^1"§^' 
liam  Rufus.     Together  with  the   efiiate    this 
infant  baron  inherited   the  title  of  Moubray, 
and  was  at  this  time  the  king's  ward.     But  v.  Auth.  ci- 
the    man,  whofe    counfels    they   all   regarded  ^^^*  "^  ^"P'^^* 
moft,  was  Waiter  Efpec,  a  gallant  old    offi- 
cer, of  a  very  extraordinary  itrengtii  and  fta- 
ture,  who,  from  his  long   experience   in    the 
art  of  war,  joined  to  a  moft  amiable  and  vene- 
rable character,  was   revered  as  a  fiither  and 
obeyed  as  a  general  by  the  whole  army,  the 
direction  of  which  is  by  forr.e  of  the  beft  con- 
temporary writers  afcribed  to   him  ;    though 
the   earl    of  Albemarle,   from    his    rank    and 
high    birth,  muft,    I  fuppofe,    have    had   the 
chief  command.     As  they  marched  towards  Rlcetjohan. 
the  enemy,  they   fent  Bernard  de  Baliol    and  Haguftaid. 
Robert  de  Bruce  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  who       '  *    ■^  • 
bad  not  yet  left  the  bifhopnck  of  Durham,  to 
3erfuade  him  to  defift  from  his  ravages,  upon 
in    affurance,  that   they  would  obtain    from 
:heir  fovereign  the  county  of  Northumberland 
'or  Prince  Henry  his  fbn.     In  all  probability, 
Bernard  de  Baliol  had  brought  inftruclions  and 
T  2  powers 
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BOOK  I. powers  from  Stephen  to  make  fach  an  offer, 
"^        ^but    fo   as  to  have  it   appear,    that    it    arofe 
from   his  barons,  rather  than  from  himfeh'. 
David,  who  had  more  conliderable  objects  in 
view,  received  the  propofal  with  fcorn.     Ro- 
bert de  Bruce  hereupon  renounced  the  homage 
he  had  done  him  for  the  fief  he  held  of  hit 
crown,  and  Bernard  de  Baliol  the  fealty  whicl: 
he  alfo  had  fworn  to  him  on  a  former  occa- 
fion  ;   after  which  they  both  returned  to  th( 
Enghfh  camp.     David  then  pafTed  the  Tees 
and  began  to  ravage  Yorkfhire,  not  fuppofinj 
that  the  Enghfh  would  dare   to  oppofe  him 
as  his  forces  were  fo  fuperior  in  number  t( 
theirs :  but  he  foon  found  his  error ;  for  the^ 
boldly  came  on  to  meet  him,  as  far  as  a  plaii 
called  Cuton   Moor,  about  two  miles   fron 
North   Allerton,  refolving  to   wait    for   hin 
there  and  give  him  battle.     As  foon  as   the; 
arrived  in  this  plain,  which  was  about  breal 
of  day,  on  the  twenty  fecond  of  Auguft,  in  th 
year  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  eight,    the; 
erected  a  ftandard  of  a  very  peculiar  contrivance 
Aiiredus  de    It  was  the  maft  of  a  fhip,  fixed  upon  a  wheel 
beiio  ftand.    carriage,  at  the  top  of  which  was   placed 
Ha^^uiV.     *   filver  pix,  containing  a  confecrated  wafer ;  an 
under  that  were  hung  three  banners,  dedicat 
ed  to  St.  Peter,  St.  John  of  Beverley,   an 
St.   Wilfred  of  Rippon.      All  thefe  decora 
tions  were  proper  to  ftrike  the  imaginati 
and'probably  were  fuggefted  by. the  archbifh 
of  York,  to  keep  up  that  fpirit  of  religio 
enthufiafm  he  had  wifely  infpired.     In  fight 
.  .  in 
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ing  under  this  ftandard  the  foldiers  believed  SOOK  i. 
themfeves  engaged  in  a  holy  war,  thecham-^  "^ 
pions  of  Chrifl:,  and  of  thofe  faints  and  mar- 
tyrs, whofe  enfigns  were  thus  waving  over 
their  heads.  It  became  fo  famous,  that  feme 
contemporary  authors,  in  the  title  they  pre- 
fixed to  their  hiftories  of  this  war,  called  it 
The  war  of  thejimidard.  When  it  was  raifed^.i^'^l"-'  ^t 
and  fet  out  with  all  its  appurtenances,  Wal^  A-frecius^de ' 
ter  Efpec,  who  joined  to  his  other  great  qua- bell,  ftand. 
jities  a  flow  of  natural  eloquence,  mounted  ^''■'^^^  ^^^* 
the  carriage  upon  which  the  maft  was  fuftain- 
ed,  and  from  thence  harangued  the  army 
with  a  military  oration,  well  adapted  to  his 
purpofe.  He  obferved  to  them,  that  numbers 
did  not  decide  the  event  of  a  battle,  put  them 
in  mind  of  the  glory  which  the  Normans  had 
gained  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  how 
often  a  few  of  them  had  overcome  great  ar- 
mies. He  fpoke  with  contempt  of  the  Scotch, 
and  particularly  recalled  to  the  memory  of  his 
countrymen,  that  one  of  the  moft  warlike 
kings  of  that  nation,  Malcolm  Canmore,  had 
fubmitted  to  do  homage  to  William  the  Con-F 
queror,  when  that  monarch  had  carried  his 
arms  into  Scotland,  without  fo  much  as  dar^ 
ing  to  hazard  a  battle.  He  fhewed  them  the 
great  advantage  they  had  in  their  armour 
againft  enemies  almofi:  unarmed.  He  em- 
phatically fet  before  them  the  goodnefs  of  their 
caufe  ;  that  they  were  to  fight  for  a  king  de- 
fired  by  the  people,  elected  by  the  clergy, 
anointed  by  the  archbifhop,  confirmed  by  the 
T  3  popej; 
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30  OK  T.pope  ;  and  not  only  for  him,  but  likewife  for 
"  their  coiuitry,  their  wives,  and  their  children, 
nay  to  defend  even  their  altars  from  facrilege, 
profanation,  and  flames.  He  painted  to  them 
'  in  flrong  colours  all  the  horrid  barbarities, 
which  the  Scotch  ioldiers,  efpecially  the  Gal- 
w^egians,  had  committed ;  their  rapes,  their 
murders,  their  tofiing  up  little  children  into 
the  air,  and  receiving  them  again  on  the !, 
points  of  their  lances,  for  fport  and  diverlion,  i 
with  other  nefarious  and  Execrable  deeds.  He 
told  them,  that  they  were  to  fight,  not  with 
men,  but  wild  beads,  who  had  no  fenfe  of 
piety,  none  of  humanity  ;  who  were  odious  to 
man,  abominable  to  God ;  who  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  delfroyed  by  lightning  from 
Heaven,  or  fwailowed  up  by  an  earthquake, 
if  they  had  not  been  referved  to  faU  that  day 
by  the  fwords  of  the  Englifli  ,•  that  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  the  faints,  and  martyrs,  whofe 
temples  and  altars  thofe  favages  had  polluted, 
would  combat  aoainfl  them  at  the  head  of 
their  enemies;  nay,  Chrill  himfelf,  whofe 
body  in  the  ficrament  fome  of  the  Galwegians 
had  impioufly  trod  under  foot,  would,  he  faid, 
rife  UD  in  vengeance  ao-ainft  them,  and  aid  the 
Engliih  arms.  He  exaggerated  to  them  the 
thanks,  the  rewards,  the  honors,  the  power, 
which  they  might,  if  they  were  vi£lorious, 
expedl  from  the  king,  who  would  in  effeft 
receive  his  crown  again  from  their  hands  ;  and 
concluded  by  faying,  they  muft  conquer,  or 
die;    for  who  among  them  could  endure   to 

fur- 
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j  furvive  a  defeat,  that  would  give  up  his  wife  BOOK  I, 
•to  be  defiled  by  the  iufl:  of  their  enemies,  and^"""''       ' 
-his   children   to  be  ftuck  upon  the  points  of 
their  lances?    Then,  turning  to    the  earl  of 
•Albemarle,  and  taking   him  by  the  hand,  he 
faid,  "  I  pledge  my  faith  to  you,  that  I,  this 
*'  day,  will  either  beat  the  Scotch,  or  be  flain 
"  by  the  Scotch."  Upon  which  all  the  nobles 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  they  alfo  bound 
themfeives  by  the  oath  he  had  taken.     They 
now  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  with  as      "  "^S"^"^* 
much  judgement  as  the  military  art  of  thofejoh.  Haguft. 
times  would  permit.  "  Being  greatly  outnum-P-..^^^- 
bered  by  the  enemy,  they  formed  themfeives  ^^"^•P-343* 
into  one  compad:  body,  or  phalanx,  compofed 
wholly  of  foot :  for  the  generals   had  com- 
manded all  the  cavalry  to  difmount,  except  a 
few,  whom  they  pofred  in  the  rear,  to  guard 
the  horfes  of  the  others,  which  were  removed 
to  fome  diftance,  behind  the  army,  that  they 
might  not  be   affrighted  with   the  fliouts   of 
the  Scotch.     Almoft  the  fame  difpofition  had 
been   made  by  Harold,  at  the  battle  of  Raft- 
ings ;  except  that  here,  intermingled  with  the 
heavy-armed  foldiers,  and  under  their  protec- 
tion,   was   placed  a  good  number  of  archers 
and  of  pikemen.     In  the  foremoil:  ranks  were 
all  the  braveft  of  the  barons  and  knights  ;  but 
the  more  aged  nobles,  with  the  infant  earl  of 
Northumberland  Roger  de  Mowbray,  ftood  in 
the  midft  of  the  phalanx,  about  the  ftandard, 
and   fome  of  them  were  mounted  upon  the 
carriage  it  was  fixed  to ;   that  from  thence  they 
T  4  mioht 
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BOOK  T. might  commodloufly  fee  the  whole  adion,  and 
""^  be  feen  by  their  vaffals.  It  may  be  prefumed 
that  the  flanks  of  the  Enghfli  army  were  de- 
fended by  morafles  or  entrenchments  ;  for,  as 
they  had  come  into  the  field  before  the  Scotch, 
they  chofe  their  ground,  and  had  leifure 
enough  to  throw  up  works,  if  any  were  need- 
ful. Thus  they  expedled  the  enemy,  who 
did  not  arrive  till  they  were  completely  form- 
ed. The  king  of  Scotland,  at  fight  of  them, 
ordered  his  army  to  halt,  and  confulted  with 
his  officers,  in  what  manner  he  (hould  attack 
them.  Moft  of  them  advifed  him  to  compofe 
his  vanguard  of  all  the  men  at  arms  and  all 
the  archers  in  his  army ;  being  apprehenfive, 
that,  if  the  ill-armed  and  undifciplined  multi- 
tude fhould  begin  the  attack,  they  would  not 
only  be  defeated,  but  would  put  all  the  other 
forces  into  confufion.  This  advice  was  good, 
and  fo  the  king  thought  it ;  but  the  Galwe- 
gians,  claiming  a  right  to  be  always  placed  in 
the  van,  which  they  efteemed  the  pod:  of 
honor,  would  not  give  it  up.  They  urged 
the  late  victory  obtained  by  them  at  Clitheroe, 
againfl:  a  body  of  Englifh  forces  as  well  armed 
as  thefe  ;  and  argued  from  thence,  that  to  brave 
men  heavy  armour  was  rather  an  incumbrance 
than  an  advantage.  But  this  feeming  to  make 
no  imprefiion  upon  David,  the  earl  of  Stra- 
therne,  who  thought  himfelf  interefted  in  the 
difpute,  alked  the  king  with  much  heat,  why 
he  preferred  thefe  foreign  troops  to  his  own, 
when  the  bed  armed  man  of  them  all  fliould 

not 
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lot  go  further  in  the  battle,  that  day,  than  he^oOK    I. 
vould  without  armour.     Which  being  heard'        "" 
)y  Alan  de  Percy,  he   replied,  ''  Earl,  you 
'  have  fpoken  bold  words,  and  fuch  as  you 
'  will  not  make  good."     David,  afraid  that 
hey  fhould  quarrel,  interpofed  his  authority, 
nd  permitted  the  Galwegians  to  carry   their 
)oint.     His  fecond  line,  commanded  by  the  ^^- ^^^'i'^^* 
oung  prince  of  Scotland,  was   compofed   of^'  ^^^* 
he  Cumbrian  andTweedale  militia,  ftrength- 
ned   by  Englifh  archers  and  cavalry  of  the 
:ing's  houfehold,  and  by  fome  under  the  con- v.  Humingd. 
lud  of  the  lord  Euftace  Fitz-John,  who  alfo ^^j;;^^"^'^-5°- 
oined  this  divifion.     There  was  a  third  line,  ut  fupra. 
)r  rear-guard,  confiding  of  Lothian  and  High- 
and  foot ;  and  a  body  of  referve,  led  by  Da- 
nd    himfelf,    in    which    were    the    Lowland 
kotch,  with  the  chief  nobility  of  that  nation, 
md  fome  Englifh  and  Norman  knights,  whom 
:he  king  kept  about  his  perfon.     But,  while 
:he  two  armies   were  ftill  at  fome  diftance,  Ailred. 
rhough    in    light    of  each   other,  Robert  deP'|'^'^'34^» 
Bruce,    having   obtained   the  confent  of   his 
friends,  the  confederate  barons,  went  over  to 
David,  not,  as   before,  to  treat   with  him  in 
their  name,   but  as  a  private  friend,  attached 
to  him  by  gratitude  and  affe6tion,   who  came 
only   to  advife  him,  out  of  concern   for  his 
fafety  and  intereft.     He  gently  put  him   in 
mind  of  the  many  great  fervices  which   the 
Englifh  and  Normans  had  done  to  his  family, 
himfelf,  and  his  cfown  ;  that  no  longer   ago 
than  the  lail  year  he  had  been  under  a  necef- 

fity 
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BOOK  I. City  to  call  In  their  affiftaiice  againft  a  rel: 
*       "     ^  fiibje£l ;  that  Walter.  Efpec,  and  other  bare 
of  EogiaiKl,  had,  with  the  greateft  alacrit 
brought  hiiTi  men,  arms,  and  fiiips,  in   ti 
exigence,    and    by    the    terror,    which    tl: 
ftriick  into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  iubd-. 
the  rebellion,    and  delivered  the  leader  of 
into  his  hands.     He  told  him,  that  they  nc 
were  hated  by  the  Scotch,  for  having  fabje6: 1 
them  too  much  to  his  power,  and  even  tak  i 
from  them  all  hopes  of  rebelling  again  :  but : 
was  fnrpriiing  that  fo  wife  a  monarch  ilioi  1 
render  himfeif  the   tool  of  that    hatred,  a  ' 
fight  againft  thofe  who  were  the  principal  iu  • 
port   of  his  throne  ;    that   by  ading   thus     ; 
endangered,  not    only   himlelf,  but   his   fo. 
who  mirht  live  to  want  the  aid  of  thofe  fait  • 
ful  friends,  whom,  he,  that  day,  was  makii; 
his  enemies  ;  ,that   he  ought  to  confider  ve  ■ 
leriondy,  how   far  he  miight,   before  God,    ; 
involved   in   the  guilt  of  fo    much    innoce: 
biood  as  wTiS  fhed  by  his  troops,  and  of  tl 
other  enormities  they  committed,  though,  i 
deed,  againft  his  own  inclinations  and  order 
that  the  grief  and    abhorrence,    exprefled  1 
him  at  the  fight  of  thofe  abominable   crime 
\vould  not  be  thought  iincere,  if  he  fuffert 
them  to  go  on   unreilrained,  and  neither  pi 
niOied   the    paft,    nor    prevented   the   futun 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  authorifed  the: 
by  his   prefence  ;     that    thefe    realbns   aloi 
ought  to  induce  him   to  end  this  barbaro\ 
war,  though  there  had  been  none  to  r-cfift  hii 

4  ' 
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r\  his  attempts,  or  though  he  could  be  abfo-BOOK  *I. 
ntely  fure  of  fuccefs;  but  that  no  contemptible^      ~^       ' 
rmj  was  now  brought  to  oppofe  him,  not 
nore  inferior  to  his  in  numbers,  than  fupe- 
ior  in  arms  and  real  ftrength  ;  that  they  were 
efolved  either  to  conquer,  or  die  in  the  field, 
vhich  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  give  them 
he  victory ;  nor  did  they  make  any  doubt  of 
ibtaining  it ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  grieved 
0  the  heart  at  the  thought,  that  he  fhould  be 
breed  to  behold  his  good  matter  and  friend, 
,vho  had  been  always  lo  gracious  and  liberal  to 
lim,  with  whom  he  had  been  bred,  even  from 
:iis  earlieft  youth,  and  in  whofe  fervice  he  had 
^rown  old,  either  difgracefully  flying,  or  un>- 
lappily    flain.     At    thefe  words,  a    burft   of 
;ears  broke  off  his  difcourfe  ;  which  fo   affe£t- 
,ed  the  king,  that  he  himfelf  aifo  wept;  and 
'knowing  the  worth  of  the  man,  his  wifdom, 
and  his  courage,  he  was  perfedlly   convinced, 
that  what  he  had  fald  to  him  could   proceed 
from  no  motive  but  honeft  affedion,  and  be- 
gan to  incline  to  a  treaty.     But  his  nephew's 
fon,  a  young   man  of  an  impetuous  temper, 
whom  his  late    vi£lory   over  the  Engliih  at 
Clitheroe  had  rendered  more  confident,  vehe- 
imently  oppofed  it,    accufing  Bruce    of   high 
treafon   againfl  David,  his  lord.     And,  as  he 
had  been  a  chief  counfellor  of  the  war  againfl: 
Stephen,  he  now   urged  to  the  king  his   en- 
gagements with  the  emprefs,  and  every  other 
argument  that  he  believed  v/ould  diffuade  him 
from  thinking  of  a  peace.     It  was  indeed  an 

im- 
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improper  feafon  to  take  up  thole  thoughts :  Ii, 
was  too  deeply  engaged  ;  nor  could  he  no\ 
go  back  with  honor,  either  as  a  king  or 
foldier.  His  fenfe  of  this  made  him  rejedl  tli 
couniels  of  Bruce,  who  thereupon  left  hin 
after  having  a  fecond  time,  and  in  the  mo 
folemn  manner,  according  to  the  cuftom  an 
form  of  that  age,  renounced  the  homage  h 
had  formerly  done  him  ;  as  it  was  no  longe 
contiftent  with  the  higher  allegiance  he  owe 
to  the  king  of  England,  his  natural  Ibvereign 
and  as  he  thought  himfelf  juftly  and  honors 
bly  freed  from  it,  when  he  had  ineffeftualJ 
employed  all  means  in  his  power  to  recon 
cile  both.  He  had  but  juft  time  to  rejoi 
his  friends,  before  the  vanguard  of  the  Scotc 
began  to  advance  j  at  fight  of  which,  th 
biihop  of  the  Orkneys,  whom  the  archbiflio 
of  York  had  fent  as  his  fuffragan,  and  in  hi 
place,  to  attend  on  the  Englifli  army  durin, 
this  war,  made  a  fliort  fpeech  to  them,  where 
in  he  exhorted  them  to  fight  valiantly,  for  th 
remiJfLOJi  of  their  fim ;  which  all  of  them  ap 
pearing  refolved  to  do,  and  with  great  mark 
of  devotion  ftriking  their  breafts,  and  callin] 
on  God  to  affifi;  their  arms,  he  gave  them  firf 
a  general  abfolution,  and  then  his  bleffing 
The  Galwegians,  who  in  their  manner  o 
fighting  much  refembled  the  ancient  Celts 
raifed  three  terrible  fliouts,  or  rather  yells 
and  charged  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  com 
pelled  the  Englifh  pikemen  in  the  firft  rank  t( 
give  ground,  byt  were  prefently  repulfed  b} 

th^ 
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he  men  at  arms ;  and  their  fpears,  which  were  BOOK  /. 
ong  and  (lender,  being  broken  againft  the  hel- 
mets   and    breaft-plates  of   iron,  they   threw 
|ihem  away,  and  undauntedly  maintained   the 
ight  with  their  fwords.     But,  wdiile  they  at- 
:acked  the  men  at  arms  with  much  difadvan- 
:age,  from  being  themfelves  defended  only  by 
3ucklers  made  of  cow-hides,  the  archers,  in- 
:ermixed  with  thefe,  fo  galled  them  with  ar- 
■Qws,  (which   were   inceffantly  falling   upon 
.'heir  heads,  or  levelled  dire<Slly  at  their  faces 
and  breads)  that,  after  a  great  lofs  of  men  in 
their  front,  thofe  on  their  flanks  began  to  be 
intimidated,  and  quit  their  pofts.     The  prince 
of  Scotland,    feeing   this,  advanced    to    their 
fuccour,  and   made  fo  fierce   an   attack  upon 
the  Englifh,  that  in  one  part  he  broke  through 
them,  and  pafilng  beyond  their  hindmoft  ranks 
fell  with  his  cavalry  upon  that  troop  of  their 
horfemen,  which  had  been  appointed  to  guard 
the  horfes  of  the  knights  who  fought  on  foot ; 
and  drove  them  before  him,  about  the  Ipace 
of  two  furlongs.     This  v^as  the  decifive  mo- 
ment of  victory,  if  he  had  been  well  feconded 
by  the  reft  of  the  Scotch,  before  the  enemy 
could  have  time  to  recover  their  order  ;  or   if, 
inftead'of  amufing  himfelf  with  the  purfuit  of 
their  cavalry,  he  had  immediately  turned,  and 
charged  the  broken  phalanx,  or  body  of  foot, 
in   the    rear.      For  the  terror  and  cdnfufion 
were  fo  great,  that  the  common   foldiers   and 
archers,    intermingled   with    the   knights,  or 
men  at  arms,  were,  in  every  part  of  it,  be- 
ginning 
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ooK  I' ginning    to    quit    their  ground;  when    or 
^  " " '        among  them,  whofe   name   no   hiftorian  he 
recorded,  having  cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  th 
bodies  flain  near  him,  held  it  up,  and  crie 
alouu,  that   it  was  the  Scotch  king^s\  whic 
immediately  ftopped  their  flight.   They  clofe 
their  ranks,  andwith  redoubled  alacrity  charge 
H;  Galwegians ;  who  could  no  longer  fuftai 
i;e  arrows  of  the  archers  and  fwords  of  th 
kaights,  but,    their  two  chiefs    having  bee 
flain,  fled  out   of  the  field.      The  vi6toriou 
E;  -^lidi    dien   attacked  the   third  line  of  th 
Si.oich,  in  which  were  placed  the  Lothian  an 
Highland  troops,  who  hardly  flood  the  fin 
Allred.  ut     onfet.    The  king,  enraged,  at  their  cowardice 
i""pra,p- 34^- quitted    his    horfe,  and  commanding  all  th 
barons  and  knights  who  were  with  him   ii 
like  manner  to  difmount,  advanced  on  foot,  ti 
encounter  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  his  bod;; 
of  referve.     But  the  contagion  of  fear  inftantlj 
fpread  from  the  others  to  thefe :  and  mofl  o 
them  fhamefuUy   abandoned  their  fovereign 
without   even  waiting  the   approach   of   tht 
Englifh.     David  himfelf  refufed  to  fly  ;  and  ii 
was  v*'ith  great  difficulty,  that  the  knights  o 
his  guard,  and   a  few  of  his  bravefl   nobles 
who  flill  remained  with  him,  having  remount- 
ed their  horfes,  which  had  been  placed  in  theii 
rear,  fet  him  likewife  on  horfeback,  and  hap- 
pily led  him  away  from  death  or  captivity, 
before    the  Englifh    army,    which    from   the 
clofenefs  of  its  order  was  flow  in  its  motions, 
could  come  up   tQ  attack  him.     As  their  ca- 

valrj' 
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;alry  had  been  all  driven  out  of  the  field,  they  SO  o  K  r. 
ould  not  at  firft  purfue  the  king  in  his  flight  ;^^      "^^ 
nd  to  this  alone  it  was  owing,  that  he  and 
3me  part  of  his  vanqiiiflied  army  were  faved 
rem  the  hands  of  their  enemies.     For  many 
f  thofe  who  had  forfaken  him  before,  feeing 
lie   royal  ftandard,  which   was  carried  along 
/ith  him,  gathered   about  it;   and,  not  being 
urfued  or  molefled  for  fome  time,  formed  by 
egrees  fuch  a  body,  that  when,  afterwards, 
ome  of  the  Engfifli  horfemen  came  up,  they 
ound  them  fo  ftrong,  and  marching  in  fuch 
;ood  order,  that  they  durit  not  attack  them. 
Thus  David  returned   fafe  to  his  city  of  Car- 
ifle.     But  he  was  two  days  in  great  anxiety 
ibout  the  fate  of  his  fon.     That  prince,  at 
lis  return  from  his  too  eager  purfuit,  found 
:he  Scotch  army  defeated  and  driven  from  the  Ailred.p.j46, 
[ield.     He  then  had  only  his  knights,  or  body 
of  cavalry,  with  him  ;   the  reft  of  his  divilion 
being  difperfed  or  deftroyed.     Thele  w^ere  too 
few  to  contend  with  an  army  elated  by  vic- 
tory.  He  therefore  commanded  them  to  throw 
away  all  the  marks  that  diftinguilhed  them       '   ^ 
from   the  enemy,  and  mix  with  them,  as  if 
they  had    been  the  Englifli    horfemen  come 
up  to  join  their  countrymen  in  the  purfuit  of 
the  Scotch :  by  which  means  they  pad  over 
the  field  of  battle  unoppofed,  if  we  may   be- 
lieve  a  contemporary  hiflorian.     Certain  it  is,AUred.  ut 
that,  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  they'"'^^^^* 
left  the  ftrait  road,  and  wandered  fo   far  u\ 
the  defart  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  did 
■     '■  not 
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BOOK   I. not  get  to  Carlifle,  till  the  third  day,  after  tl 
""      ""^kiog,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  h? 
reached  that  town;  though,  in  order  to  go  tl 
fafter,    they  difincumbered  themfelves  of  a 
their  heavy  armour.     The  Scotch   infantry 
V.  Rlc.  et     which   had  fuftained  the  greateft  lofs  in  tl 
Jo  Haguft.   battle,  fuffered   flill  more  in  the  flight :  f( 
'being  ignorant  of  the  roads,  and  difperfed  i 
fmall  parties,  they  rambled,  to  a  great  dilT:anc{ 
over  all  the  northern  counties,  and  were  ci 
to  pieces,  not  only  by  the  foldiers  who  purfue 
them,  but   by   the  country-people,  who  roj 
upon  them,  wherever  they  came,  and  flaugl: 
tered  them  without  mercy,  leaving  their  be 
dies  unburied,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  or  b 
the  birds  of  the  air.     To  compleat  their  de 
ftrudion,  when  any  feparate  parties,    of  th 
different  nations,  or  provinces,  that  made  u 
their  army,  happened  to  meet  in  their  flight 
they  attacked  one  another  with  the  mofl:  hof 
tile  fury,  each  imputing  their  defeat  to  th 
fault  of  the  other.     The  number  of  the  flaii 
muft,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  great  :  fo 
Rlc.  Hamift.  of  thofe  alone  who  had  come  out  of  Scotland 
p.  322.         befides   the  confederate  and  auxiliary   forces 
above  ten  thoufand  are  faid,  by  a  contempora 
,    ry  author,  to  have  been  killed  in  the  engage^ 
ment,  or  in  the  flight.     And  another  hifloriar 
Huntingdon,  of  the  fame  age  reports,  that  in  the  field  0 
.vm.  .223.  j^^^j.|g   eleven    thoufand    of  the  Scotch   wen 
left  dead  :  but  it  muft  be  fuppofed  that  amon^l 
the  Scotch  he  includes  the  Gal wegians.     Se-' 
Aiiied.         veral  knights  were  taken,  and  many  banners, 
P-  246.  .  with 
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with  almoft  all  the  Scotch  baggage.  The  Eng-  ^QQJ^  I; 
lifli  loft  only  one  gentleman  of  diftindtion,  and 
/ery  few  private  men.  None  of  their  leaders 
.vere  wounded ;  nor  was  any  circumftance 
vvanting  to  complete  their  triumph,  but  to 
lave  made  the  king  of  Scotland  their  prifoner ; 
I  glory  referved  for  the  more  fortunate  reign 
)f  Henry  the  Second. 

As  fooi.   as  the  news  of  this  vidory  was  ^'*^*  ^^^S"^* 
arried   to  Stephen,  he  rewarded  the  earl  of  ^ 
Ubemarle  and  Robert  de  Ferrers,  by  making 
he  firft  earl  of  Yorkfliire,  and  the  other  carl 
if  Derby.     Both  had  diftinguilhed  themfevles 
Q  the  action  j  the  former  efpecially,  who  feem.s 
0  have  had  the  chief  command ;  and  the  latter, 
in  the  firft  fummons  of  the  more  northen 
)arons,  had  brought  out  of  Derbyfhire  a  good 
)ody  of  troops,  which  ready  affiftance  mych 
ontributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch.    We 
re  not  told  of  any  new  or  extraordinary  ho- 
lours   conferred  by  the  king  on  Walter  Efpec 
ir  Robert  de  Bruce,  who  both  deferved  his 
ligheft  gratitude  :  but,  as  he  was  liberal  everi 
0  profufenefs,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  thefe 
entle-men  had  a  fhare  of  his   bounty,  and 
vere  amply  recompenfed  by  him  with  money 
nd  lands.     Fortune  now  appeared  to  declare 
.1   his   favor  :    for,    befides   this,  unexpeded 
accefs  in  the  North,  his  arms  were  profperou? 
;i   many   other  parts.     The  fame   week  in 
/hich  his   barons  won  for  him  the  battle  ofOTd.yit, 

uton  Moor,  he  himfelf   reduced  the  tovvni'f"- !'«" 
Vol.  I.  U  and 
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BOOK  I.  and  ftrong  caftle  of  Shrewfbury,  which  wei 
"^^  ""^held  by  William  Fitz-Alan  ;  and  finding  th; 
his  clemency  upon  other  occafions  had  doi 
him  no  good,  he  tried  what  great  feverli 
would  do  upon  this,  by  putting  to  death  A 
nulf  de  Heding,  uncle  of  Fitz-AIan,  with  a 
the  principal  men  of  the  garrifon  ;  Fitz  Ah 
himtelf  having  efcaped  his  vengeance 
flight. 

During  thefe  events,   the  queen  had  be< 
employed  in  befieging  Dover- caftle,  with  t 
affiftance  of  her  own  hereditary  fubjeds,  t 
people  of  Boulogne,  who  brought  a  fleet, 
block  up  the  harbour,  and  prevent  the  entran^ 
of  fuccours   which  the  emprefs    might  fei 
from  her  territories  in  France ;  an  enterpri 
well  concerted  and  executed  with  vigour.    Y 
the  place  was  fo  well  defended  by  the  valour 
the  garrifon,  that  it  could  not  be  taken, 
Robert  de  Ferrers  perfuaded  the  governor,  wl 
had  married  his  daughter,  to  furrender  it  up* 
terms.     This  grievoufly  affected   the  earl 
Glocefter;  for  the  being  in  polTeffion  of  th 
caftle  and  port  was  an  advantage  of  the  mc 
eflential    importance  to    him  and   his  fifl:< 
One  (hould  have  thought,  that,  when  he  fe 
his  defiance  to  the  king,  he  would  immediate 
have  come  over  to  England  :  but  it  is  probal 
that  he  waited  to  fee  what  fuccefs  the  an\ 
of  David   would   have  in  the  north  of  tn 
kingdom,  hoping  that  Stephen  would  be  fore 
to  turn  his  that  way,  and  thereby  leave  t| 
3  wedi 
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\vfeftern  and  foil therii  coafts  more  unguarded. BOOIC   I: 
But  the  fpeedy  defeat  of  the  Scotch  by  the  ^— v-^^ 
hortbern  militia  broke  all  his  meafures,  and 
conft rained  him   to  remain  a  year  longer  a* 
broad. 

Stephen,  however,  was  fb  remifs  ih  pltrfuliig 
the  advantages  he  had  gained,  that  David  had 
time  to  recover  from  the  blow  he  held  fuffered  ; 
which,  if  it  had  been  followed  by  a  vigorous 
ivar,  might  have  been  darigerdus  to  his  realm: 
Diit,  no  Englifll  army  coming  againft  him,  he 
lad  leifure  to  recruit  and  flrengtheh  his  own, 
:onfirm   their   courage,    heal   their  divifions, 
uid  even  put  them  in   a  condition  of  a6tiag 
3ffen{ively  upon  th6  borders.  His  firft  attempt  RIc.  ttagtift. 
was   made   againft   Weark  caftle,  which   heP-'S^S*  324* 
3efieged  for  fome  time  ;  biit,  finding  it  would 
36  more  ealily  taken  by  famine  than  by  aflaiilt, 
le  changed  the  liege  into   a  blockade,    and 
vvent  from  thence  to  Carlifle,  where,  about 
Michaelmas,  he  held  a  great  council,  at  which 
epaired  to  hirii  Alberic  bifhop  of  Oftia,  legate 
}  latere  to  the  two  kings  of  England  and  of    , 
Scotland, 

As  this  prelate  |)aired  through  Durham,  he 
"ound  therCj  confined  in  the  caftle,  the  chan- 
:ellor  of  Scotlandj  William  Cumin,  who  had 
Allowed  his  mafter  into  England,  and  had 
)een  taken  prifoner  in  his  flight  from  Cuton- 
Vioor.  Knowing  that  he  was  a  perfon  in 
^reat  favor  with  his  prince,  and  much  efteem* 
d  by  his  countrymen,  the  legate  procured  his 
y  2,  releale, 
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r^releafe,  and  prefented  him  to  David  ;  at  the' 
fame  time  exhorting  and  imploring  that  kingi 
to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  fo  cruel  a  war,  out  oj 
compaflion  to  the  church  and  to  his  own  fub- 
jefls.     But  he  could  obtain  no  more  by  thij 
mediation  than  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  till  Mar- 
tinmas following:    nor   did   that   extend  tc 
Weark-caftle,  which  was  foon  afterwards  con- 
flrained  to  capitulate,    for  want  of  provifions 
and,  by  the  commands  of  David,  was  demo 
liOied.     The  legate  then  interceded  ftrongl} 
with  the  Galwegian  nobility,  and  had  influena 
enough  to  engage  them  to  fet  free  and  bring  t( 
Carlifle,  before  the  expiration  of  the  above 
mentioned  truce,  moil  of  the  women,  whon 
they  themfelves,  or  any  of  their  people,  hac 
carried  into  captivity  out  of  the  Englifli  domi- 
nions.   He  likewife  obtained  a  folemn  promife 
from  them,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  barons  o 
Scotland  aflembled  there,  that  they  would  ab 
flain,  for  the  future,  from  violating  churches 
and   killing    women    and   children,    or    an^ 
other  perfons  who  (hould  make  no  reliftance 
Having  performed  thefe  good  offices,  fo  be 
coming  his  fundion,  he  returned  into  England 
Decemb.  13,  and  held  a  legatine  iy nod  at  Weftminfter,  fom^ 
Ric^H     {^   canons  of  which  were  very  derogatory  to  th' 
p.  326,  327.  rights  of  the  crown,  and  fuch  as  Stephen  ihoul( 
3^^'  not  have  permitted  to  be  made,  or  even  re 

ceived  in  his  kingdom,  if  he  had  been  ableti 
conteft  any  point,  at  this  time,  with  the  pope 
or  had  known  where  it  was  proper  to  make 
lland,  and  where  to  give  way.  I  (hall  fay  mor 

upoi 
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upon  this  fubje£t  hereafter,  when  I  come  toiP^ooK  I. 
confider  the  enormous  encroachments  of  the^       "^ 
scclefiaftical  power  upon  the  civil,  during  the 
courfe  of  this  reign. 

The  bifhop  of  Oftia,  agreeably  to  the  in-  Ric  Hagufl. 
[lru£tions  which  he  had  received,  ufed  all  en-P*3^9>  3io. 
Jeavours  to  mediate  a  peace  between  England 
md  Scotland.  He  found  Stephen  himfelf  and 
iTioft  of  his  council  very  averfe  to  it :  for  they 
were  elated  with  vidory,  and  defirous  of  taking 
their  revenge  upon  David,  for  the  mifchiefs 
that  his  army  had  done  in  this  war,  and  for  his 
liaving  a  fecond  time  affifted  Matilda,  after  a 
peace  fo  lately  made  on  terms  advantageous  to 
him  and  his  family.  Nor  did  they  think  they 
could  depend  on  any  ftipulations  which  he 
might  agree  to  ;  unlefs,  by  weakening  him 
more,  and  ftriking  a  greater  terror  into  his 
fubje£ls,  they  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  break 
his  engagements.  But  the  queen,  who  ftill  re- 
tained a  tender  afFedion,  both  for  that  monarch, 
her  uncle,  and  Prince  Henry,  her  coufin,  paf- 
fionately  defired  to  procure  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween them  and  her  hulband.  The  legate, 
perceiving  that  he  had  her  on  his  fide,  re- 
doubled his  inftances ;  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
England,  without  having  prevailed.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  what  all  his  credit  and  fkill  in  negociation 
could  not  perform,  the  ftronger  influence  of 
iher  importunities,  and  the  fondnefs  that  her 
hufband  moft  juftly  had  for  her,  at  laft  efFcded. 
[About  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the  year 
I  U  3  elevei4 
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eleven  hundred  and  thirty  nine,  a  peace  was 
made,    on    thefe    conditions ;    that    Stepheai 
fhould  grant  the  earldom  of  Northumberland, 
in  fief  to  Prince  Henry,  except  the  towns  oj' 
Newcafcle  and  Bamburgh,  which   he   ihoulid 
retain  in  his  own  hands ;  but  the  full  value  oi 
the  revenues  thereof  was  to  be  made  good  to 
that  prince,  from  other  lands   fitii^ted  in  the 
fouth  of  England,     Such  of  the  barons  whc 
belonged  to  that  earldom,  as  were  willing  te 
hold  their  lands  of  him,  were  permitted  an^ 
required  to  do  homage  to  him,  faving  theii 
fealty  to  Stephen.     But  there  was  an  article, 
that  the  laws  of  Northumberland,  as  they  had 
been  fettled  by  King  Henry,  fhould  be  main 
tained  without  any  alteration.     All  the  fiefs 
that  the  prince  of  Scotland  had  held,  under 
homage  to  the  crown  of  England,  before  the 
war,  were  likewife  confiimed  to  him  by  the 
words  of  this  treaty.     In  return  fOr  which,  he, 
and  the  king,  his  fiither,  promifed  to  continue 
in    friendfhip.  with   Stephen,  and    be    always 
faithful  to  him,  as  long  as  they  lived.     But,  tc 
lecure  their  fidelity,  five  fons  of  Scotch  earls 
were  given  to  him  as  hoftages.     The  queen  olr 
England  herfelf  bad  taken  ajo^urney  to  l3urham, 
in  order  to  negociate  this  peace  with  her  uncle ; 
and  her  mediation  appears  very  evidently  in  it  ;j 
for  it  was  niore  favorable  to  David  than  he 
reafonably  could  expedl,  and  none  of  the  coun- 
fellors  of  Stephen  approved  of  it,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve fome  of  the  beft  contemporary  hirtorians. 
Yet  fhe  had  much  to  tiUedge  in  vindication  of 
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it,  from  the  circumftances  her  hufband  was  in  B  00  K  I. 
at  this  time.  ' 

Whatever  advantages  the  defeat  of  the 
Scotch,  in  the  preceding  year,  might  have 
produced,  if  vigoronfly  purfued,  that  feafon 
was  loft :  they  now  had  recovered  ftrength ;  nor 
was  Stephen,  after  all  thefe  favors  of  fortune, 
much  more  able  to  carry  the  war  into  Scotland 
this  year,  than  he  had  been  the  laft.  The  city 
of  Briftol  and  feveral  other  forts  were  ftill  in 
the  pofleffion  of  Matilda's  adherents,  who 
would  be  fure  to  extend  themfelves  on  every 
iide,  if  they  were  no  longer  reftrained  by  the 
arms  of  the  king.  It  was  alfo  neceffary  for 
him  to  cover  his  coafts  againft  an  Invafion,  and 
to  fecure,  by  his  prefence,  the  heart  of  his 
kingdom,  where  any  difturbance  would  be 
nioft  dangerous.  The  defire  of  revenge  ought 
to  give  way  in  wife  councils  to  confiderations 
of  fafety  ;  and  nothing  could  fo  much  affure  to 
that  prince  the  dominion  of  England,  as  a  fet- 
tled peace  with  Scotland.  He  might  alfo  fear, 
that,  the  legate  having  laboured  fo  earneftly  in 
it,  the  pope  would  be  offended  at  it's  being 
too  obftinately  and  harfhly  refufed,  which  to 
him  was  an  apprehenfion  of  the  greateft  mo- 
ment. 

But  ftill  it  was  hard,  and  Teemed  to  be 
cowardly  and  ignominious,  after  fo  important 
a  vidory,  to  fubmit  to  a  treaty  on  almoft  the 
fame  conditions  as  had  been  rejeded  before 
the  war.  The  northern  army,  if  enforced  by 
U  4  the 
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BOOK  I.  the  addition  of  a  few  troops,  would  have  fuffi^i 
ciently  guarded  the  borders  agahift  a  beateiii 
enemy,  till  Stephen  fhould  find  himfelf  in  a< 
better  iituation  to  make  an  oiFenfive  war  upon? 
Scotland  ;  and  it  was  indifputably  more  be- 
coming a  prince,  who  poflbfl'ed  any  conftancy 
di*  greathefs  of  mind,  to  let  things  continue  a 
fhort  time  in  that  ftate,  than  come  into 
difnonorable,  or,  at  the  belt,  ati  inglorious 
accommodation. 

Thefe  reafons,  to  which  the  king  was  by  no, 
means  infenfible  in  his  own  temper,  and  which 
foine  of  his  minifters  flrongly  urged,  would 
have  prevailed  over  thofe  that  were  alledged 
by  the  queen,  if  his  great  afFeflion  for  her  had 
not  turned  the  fcale.  The  conduct  of  David 
was  truly  magnanimous.  He  treated  with 
Stephen  as  if  he  had  won  the  battle  he  had  loft, 
and  by  that  fpirit  acquired  a  fuperiority  over 
him,  which  put  it  in  his  power  almofl:  to 
prefcribe  the  conditions  of  the  peace.  But 
how  advantageous  foever  it  was  to  the  Scotch, 
Matilda  and  her  party  were  facrificed  by  it ; 
and,  if  Stephen  had  known  how  to  improve  the 
advantage  it  gave  him  in  England,  he  would 
have  had  no  great  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  with 
his  queen  for  having  been  the  mediatrefs ;  efpe- 
cially  as  his  honor  was  in  fome  meafure  faved, 
by  it's  being  fuppofed  that  he  had  granted  it 
only  to  her  interceffion. 

As  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  the  new 
carl  of  Northumberland  went  to  Nottingham, 

and 
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nd  there  paid  his  homage  to  Stephen:  nor^OOK    * 

id  he  barely  perform  the  ceremony  of  a  vaflal, ''       ^~"    '' 

ut  attended  him  afterwards  to  the  fiege  of 

.udlow,    and  behaved  himfelf  very  bravely. 

ti  one  of  the  attacks,  approaching  too  near 

le  wall,  he  was  pulled  from  his  horfe  by  an 

on  hook,  and  would  have  been  taken,  if  he 

ad  not  been  inftantly  refcued  by  the  king 

imfelf,    who    difengaged    him   with    great 

azard   to  his   own  perfon.     This   endeared joh.Hagud. 

lem  to  each  other ;  and  at  their  return  from^"^^»"'»i39« 

le  fiege,  which  Stephen  was  foon  afterwards 

bliged  to  raife,  a  lady  of  his  court,  who  was 

fter  to  William  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey, 

ided  another  attachment,  to  bind  the  affec- 

ons  of  Henry  to  England,  and  to  the  party 

f  Stephen,  in  which  her  family  was  engaged. 

^he  young  prince  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  See  Gemitlc. 

larried  her,  with  the  confent  of  the  kinff,^'""*  ^"^^^ 

^  40,  41. 
is  father.     Her  blood  indeed  was  fo  noble,  Ord.  Vital. 

:iat  the  match  was  hardly  unequal :  for  her '•  ^''- P*  ^<^^' 

ither  was  related   to  the  Norman  kings   of 

England,  and  her  mother  was  a  daughter  of 

lugh  the  Great,    earl  of  Vermandois,    and 

jcond  brother  to  Philip  the  Firft,  king  of 

Vance.     That  lady,  before  her  marriage  with 

:ie  late   earl  of  Warren,    had  been  wife  to 

Robert  earl  of  Meulant,  the  principal  minifter 

f  King  Henry  the  Firft,  and  brought  him 

iree  fons  ;  of  whom  the  two  eldeft,  having 

icceeded  to  their  father  in  his  earldoms  of 

-eicefter  and  Meulant,    were  in  great  favor 

ath  Stephen  ;  as  was  likewife  the  young  earl 

of 
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BOOK  I.  Qf  Warren  and  Surrey,  her  fon  by  her  feconc 
"  '^hufband.  Thus  all  things  contributed  t( 
eftablifh  a  firm  peace  between  the  two  crowns 
and  to  crufh  the  hopes  of  Matilda,  who  fav 
herfelf  again  abandoned  and  facrificed  by  tha 
power,  in  which  fhe  had  put  her  fureft  trufl 
Stephen,  no  doubt,  might  ealily  have  fubdue 
the  feeble  remains  of  her  party  in  England,  i 
he  had  not  given  new  life  to  it,  by  an  unfea 
fonable  quarrel  with  the  church,  which  ha 
been  his  greatefl  fupport,  and  which  he  ough 
to  have  kept  attached  to  his  intereft,  till  h 
had  entirely  pacified  and  reconciled  to  himfel 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  This  diflbnfion  too 
it's  rife  from  the  following  caufe. 
Geft.  Steph.  The  bifliop  of  Salifbury  had  extorted  fror 
r^^f^it\'      the  crown  fuch  immoderate  favors,  and  ufe 

P44'  v45*  . 

Ord.  Vit.  them  with  fuch  arrogance,  as  drew  a  heav 
Sbann^fro.^^^^  of  cuvy  upon  him  from  all  the  nobilit) 
Neubrigenfis,  and  excitcd  the  jealoufy  of  his  fovereign  hiir 
I'i".  ^\^\  .n  felf.     The  higheft  offices  of  judicature  and  ffc 

Malmfb  hiil.  .      ■%    .  ^ 

nov.  1.  i.  *  vernment,  thofe  of  grand  jufticiary,  chancello; 
f.  I02,  103,  and  treafurer  of  England,  were  all  engrofl'e 
^°^'  by  him  and  his  family.    Nor  was  he  contente 

with  this  vaft  extent  of  civil  power,  but  fougt 
to  acquire  a  military  flrength,  flill  more  inv 
dious,  and  more  inconfiftent  with  his  fpiritu* 
character.  Beiides  adding  to  the  fortification 
of  the  caftle  of  Sarum,  which  he  had  obtaine 
from  King  Henry,  he  built  three  others  i 
Sherburn,  at  the  Devifes,  and  at  Malmfbur) 
during  this  reign,  with  fuch  an  extraordinar 
ftrength  and  magnificence,  as  feemed  to  (hew 
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I  lot  only  an  opulence,  but  thoughts,  and  views,  BOOK  I. 
00  ^reat  tor  a  fubje£t.     In  emulation  of  him,^        " 
iiid  (as  it  appeared)  m  confederacy  with  him, 
h«-  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  his  nephew,  had  alfo 
)u:lt  a  ftrong  caftle  at  Newark,  and  another  at 
?leford.     Stephen,  who  was  of  a  nature  prone 

0  fufpicion,  took,  umbrage   at  this :  and  he 
]ad  many  about  him,  particularly  the  earl  of 
Vleulant,    his  principal   counfellor,    who  ac- 
Lifed  both  thele  prelates  of  treafonable  inten- 
ions,  as  if  they  had  a  fecret  purpoie  to  deliver 
hele  forts,  which  they  had  ere£led  at  fo  vaft 
m  expence,  into  the  hands  of  the  emprefs. 
The  ciiarge  was  fupported,  not  by  any  direct 
)r  pofitive  evidence,  but  by  jealous  furmifes, 
Df  common  fame  ;  one  fadt  alone,  which  could 
iven  be  accounted  a  prefumptive  proof,  being 
dledged  in  confirmation  of  it,  viz.  that  the 
bifhop  of  Salifbury  had  refufed  to  permit  the 
lord  Roger  de  Mortimer,  with  a  detachment 
of  the  king's  horfe,  who  were  in  great  fear  of 
a  fuperior  party  from  Briftol,  to  lodge  a  night 
in   his  caftle   of  Malmfbury.     That  prelate's 
jblack  ingratitude  to  his  late  mafter  made  any 
idiftruft  of  him  appear  not  ill-founded.     Yet  it 
Iwas   very  improbable,  that  he  (iTOuld  have  a 
defire  to    return   to  Matilda,  whom   he  had 
lofFended   fo   highly,    and   knew   to  be    of  a 
temper  not  inclined  to  forgive.     Perhaps  thofe 
who  accufed  him  were  not  fo  convinced  of  his 
guilt,  as  impatient  of  his  power.     He  might 

1  alfo  fufFer  from  that  which  is    frequently  the 
word  offence  in  a  court,  the  having  conferred 

on 


V. 
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BOOK  Ivon  his  fovereign  too  great  obligations,  aiK 
^'""'^'feeming  to  know  it  too  well.  Nor  was  hi 
wealth  a  fmall  temptation  to  the  prodigal  king 
who  had  fpent  all  that  the  frugality  of  hi 
predeceflbr  had  faved,  and  could  find  no  mean 
to  replenifli  his  empty  exchequer,  but  by  th( 
fpoils  of  a  minifter  who  had  immoderateh 
enriched  himfelf  and  his  family  in  the  fervic^ 
of  the  crown.  Neverthelefs  it  was  a  mof 
arduous  and  dangerous  matter,  confidering  th( 
ferment. the  nation  was  in,  and  the  privilege 
of  the  church,  which  would  certainly  bi 
pleaded  in  this  affair,  to  attack  a  prelate  mor< 
ftrongly  prote6i:ed  by  thofe  privileges,  than  b^ 
all  the  forts  .which  he  had  built,  upon  loof 
prefumptions  alone.  From  ajuftfenfe  of  thi; 
difficulty,  Stephen,  for  fome  time,  refifted  the 
advice  of  his  favorites  and  the  bent  of  his  owi 
inclinations  ;  but  he  had  not  refolution  enougl 
to  perfevere  in  that  prudent  forbearance, 
Having  called  a  great  council  at  Oxford,  h( 
fummoned  thither  the  bifhop  of  Sali{bury, 
with  the  reft  of  the  barons.  That  prelate 
obeyed,  though  moft  unwillingly ;  his  mind 
foreboding  fome  evil  to  him  from  it,  eithei 
becaufe  he  was  confeious  of  having  deferved 
the  king's  difpleafure,  or  becaufe,  from  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  courts,  he  apprehended 
that  his  innocence  would  not  fecure  him.  He 
had,  for  fome  time,  but  rarely  attended  his 
mafter  or  the  council;  and  when  he  did,  it 
was  with  fuch  a  number  of  armed  men  in  his 
train,  that  he  feemed  to  come  thither  rather  to 

brave 
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brave  than  to  ferve  him,  and  more  particularly  BOOK  t. 
upon  the  prefent  occafion.  His  nephews,  y.  audores 
the  bifhops  of  Ely  and  of  Lincoln,  followed  citat.iuiiipta. 
his  example  in  this  oftentation,  and  came  to 
Oxford  with  military  retinues,  fufficient  to 
have  raifed  a  jealoufy  in  the  king,  though  he 
had  entertained  none  before.  But  this,  which 
they  intended  for  their  fecurity,  or  poffibly  for 
a  vain  parade  of  their  flrength,  brought  on 
their  deftrudion.  For  a  quarrel  ariiing  be- 
tween fome  of  their  fervants,  and  thoie  of 
Alan  earl  of  Richmond,  about  their  lodgings, 
a  fudden  tumult  enfued,  in  which  blood  was 
flied  on  both  lides,  one  knight  was  killed,  and 
a  nephew  of  the  earl  was  dangeroully  wounded. 
Who  were  the  aggrelFors  is  not  clear ;  but  the 
retainers  of  the  two  bifhops  having  gained  the 
advantage,  they  made  an  aflkult  on  the  fervants 
of  Hervey  de  Levins,  another  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  who  was  particularly  under  Stephen's 
immediate  protedion,  becaufe,  to  pay  his  re-' 
fpe6:s  to  that  prince,  he  had  come  over  from 
Bretagne  into  England,  which  he  had  refufed 
to  King  Henry,  though  often  invited.  Some 
authors  fay,  that  the  caufe  of  this  riot  was 
purely  accidental ;  but  others  fuppofe,  that  it 
was  ftirred  up  by  the  artifice  and  fecret  in- 
ftigations  of  Wale  ran  earl  of  Meulant,  who 
fought  an  occaiion  of  drawing  the  biihops  into 
fome  mifdemeanor,  which  might  be  a  pretence 
to  judify  the  king  in  feizing  their  cadles. 
Whether  it  happened  by  accident  or  contri- 
Vance,  he  and  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 

affiled 
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j^^  KI.  afiifted  by  other  temporal  barons  t*iere  preien?' 
foon  put  an  end  to  it ;  and,  ulinjj;  the  a'^diorit} 
of  the  king's  name,  arrefted  the   bifhops   di; 
Salifbury   and   of  Lincoln,    the   fiift    \n   tlife 
chamber  where  the  great  counc;!  affoaibieclf 
the  other  in  the  private  houfe,  or  inn,  wheife 
he  lodged  ;    but   the  bifhop   of   Ely,  whofe 
lodging  was  out  of  the   town,  upon  hearii||! 
what  had  happened,  got  into  the  caftle  of  tl£ 
Devifes,    which   belonged   to   his  uncle^  thfe 
bilhop  of  Salifbury,  and  determined  to  main» 
tain  it  againft  the  king.     If  he  had  fled  to  hk 
biflioprick,  and  taken  afylum  in  his  cathedral»i 
he  would  have  embarraffed  him  more.  Stephek 
thereupon  fent  William  of  Ipres,  with  forrflj 
of  his  mercenaries,  to  lay  {lege  to  the  caf 
and  prefently  afterwards  followed  him  thith^ 
himfelf.     When  he  fet  out  on  this  enterprize? 
he   left  the  bifhop   of  Lincoln  in  prifon  at 
Oxford  :  but  carried  along  with  him  the  bifllop 
'  of  Salifbury,  and  his  fon,  the  lord  chancellor, 
under    {l:ri6t  cuftody  ;  fwearing  to  the  firfl* 
that  he  fhould  remain  without  food,  till  his 
nephew,  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  furrendered  the 
caitle ;  and  ordering  the  other  to  be  hanged  on 
a  gibbet  before  the  gate,  if  it  was  not  opened  ', 
to  him  at  the  end  of  three  days.     Ordericus  i 
Vitalis  relates,  that  the  chancellor's  mother^  I 
being  in  the  caftle,  and  having  the  cuftody  of 
the  principal  tower,  delivered  it  up,  to  fave  th^ 
life  of  her  fon,  againft  the  will  of  the  bifhop  of 
Ely,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  king's  threats^ 
©r  his  uncle's  entreaties ;  but  others  fay  that  the 

biftiop 
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bifhop  was  brought  to  capitulate  by  the  greater^OOK  I. 
danger  in  which  he  faw  his  relations.  Certain  ^  " 
it  Is,  that  this  fortrefs,  accounted  at  that  time 
one  of  the  flrongefl  in  Europe,  was  yielded  to 
Stephen  at  the  end  of  the  term  he  had  fixed ; 
the  three  others,  which  belonged  to  the  bifhop 
I  of  Salllbury,  having  been  alfo  furrendered  to 
him  in  the  fame  manner.  Nor  did  the  bifhop 
of  Lincoln  regain  his  liberty  on  eafier  terms  : 
for  he  likewife  was  brought  before  the  gates 
of  the  caflles  of  Sleford  and  Newark,  and 
threatened  to  be  famifhed,  if  they  were  not 
opened  to  the  king  without  delay  ;  which  was 
accordingly  done,  yet  not  without  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  his  friends,  by  whom  they  were 
garrifoned,  and  whofe  reluctance  to  furrender 
them  his  prayers  and  tears  could  hardly  over- 
come. Stephen  being  thus  polTefTed  of  the 
fortreflies  he  fo  much  defired,  and  finding  in 
two  of  them  a  great  treafure  hoarded  up  by 
the  bifhop  of  Salilhury,  he  feized  that  alfo  as  a 
lawful  prize,  and  applied  it  to  his  own  ufe. 
But,  though  his  finances  much  wanted  fuch  a 
fupply,  he  foon  had  reafon  to  repent  of  the 
part  which  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper,  and 
the  counfels  of  favorites,  whofe  paffions  and 
interefts  governed  their  opinions  more  than  his 
honor  or  fervice,  had  made  him  take.  The 
riot  at  Oxford  was  indeed  a  very  high  mifde- 
meanor,  which  greatly  offended  the  royal 
majefly  and  the  peace  of  the  realm  ;  but  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  two  bifhops,  and  much 
lefs  the  chancellor,  had  any  hand  in  it,  eithe|: 

as 
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I;  as  a£lors,  or  inftigators ;  and  it  was  very  un 
juft  to  impute  to  them  the  crimes   of  thei 
fervants.     It  might  perhaps  have  been  propc 
to  bring  them  to  a  trial,  if  there  was  any  leg^^ 
evidence  of  their  being  concerned  in  it :  but* 
without  any  procefs,  or  form  of  law,  to  arreft 
imprifon,  and  treat  with  fuch  cruelty,  and  f( 
much  indignity,  men  of  fuch  eminence  in  th« 
church  and  flate,  principal  minifters,  prelate? 
and  peers  of  the  realm,  might  reafonably  in- 
cenfe,  not   only    the   clergy,  but   the  whojt 
people  of  England,  as  overturning  all  liberty, 
and  fubverting  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land.     A  grievous  aggravation  of  it  was  the 
time  and  the  place  in  which  it  was  perpetrated, 
at  a  parliamentary  meeting,  to   which  the}i 
were  called  by  fummons  from  the  king,  undei 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  royal  faith  and  ■ 
the  mod  facred  rights  of  the  nation :  there  to 
be  feized,  one  of  them  in  the  fan£tuary  of  the 
palace  itfelf,  in  the  very  chamber  wherein  the 
great  council  affembled  ;  and   then,  unheard, 
uncondemned,  to  be  menaced  with  fhameful 
and  cruel  deaths,  actually  kept  from  food  fome 
days,  and  at  laft,  by  open  violence,  robbed  of 
their  property,  was  ufage  unknown  before  to 
the  barons  of  England,  even  under  the  defpo- 
tifm  of  William  the  Conqueror!  And  what 
could  the  reft  of  the  king's  fubje^ls  expect:  from 
him,  when  they  faw  him  proceed  fo  harfhly,  |' 
and  with  fo  little  regard  to  the  firft  principles ' 
of  juftice  and  freedom,  againft  the  family  and 
perfon  of  that  very  man,  to  whom,  in  fome 
5  meafure, 
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mcafure,  he  owed  the  crown  he  wore  ?  Indeed  B  O  O  K   I. 

this  method  of  forcing  their  caftJes  out  of  the^^      "^ 

hands  of  his   barons   was  one  of  his  favorite 

meafures,  which  he  had  recourfe  to  upon  every 

difficulty,  making   no   fcruple   to  violate   the 

fafety  of  his  court,  the  honor  of  the  crown, 

and  the   liberty  of  the   people,  whenever   he 

doubted  the  fidelity  of  a  vafial,  or  defired  to 

get    poileffion    of  any    fl:rong    place.      Thus, 

while    he    fufFered    his  laws,    and    the    legal 

authority  of  his  government,  to  be  continually 

infulted,  he   ilretched  his  prerogative  beyond 

all  bounds,  and  hurt  himfelf  equally  by  weak 

complaifance  and   tyrannical   ads    of  power. 

Yet,    fo   long  as   he  continued  to   favour  the 

church,  he  kept  a  ftrength.in  the  clergy,  which 

deterred  he  other   fubjedls,    however  difcon- 

tented,  from   revolting  againfl:  him :  but,  by 

attacking  their  privileges,  and  incurring  their 

j  enmity,  he  lliook  the  foundations  upon  which 

he  himfelf  had  fixed  his   throne.     Their  re-- 

fentments  on  this  occafion  were  carried  fo  highj^-i^^'^;.  ^°^ff« 

i  that  his  own  brother,  the  bidiop  of  Wincheilcr,  ?"!;';  "' , 

thought  It  advileable  to   t;ake   up  then-  caufe. 

:  He  publickly  and  loudly  protefted  againft  this 

.  J«^  of  the  king  ;  he  frequently  exhorted  him 

I  to   make   refl:irution   and   fatisfaftion  ;   whivch 

'  being   denied,  he   convened  a  fy nod   at  Win- 

chefter,  as  the  pope's  legate,  and  cited  Stephen     ^ 

himfelf  to  appear  before  him  there,  and  anfvver 

I  for  his  conduvd.     This  was  fuch  an  afircnt  to 

1  the  majefly  of  the  crown  as  would  have  roufed 

the  mod  abject  fpirit ;  yet,  inftead  of  refenting 

Vol,  L  X  and 
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BOOK  I.  and  puniihiog  it,  Stephen  allowed  himfelf  to 
be  fubje<5l  to  that  jurifdidlion,  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  permitted  his  brother  to  exercife 
over  the  lowed  .peafant  in  his  kingdom.  He 
did  not  indeed  appear  in  perfon ;  but  he  fuf- 
fered  the  iynod  to  meet,  and  fent  fome  of  his 
niiniflers  to  plead  for  him  before  them. 

If  the  two  injured  biiliops  had  complained 
of  the  king's  proceedings,  and  demanded  re- 
drefs  in  the  high  court  of  parliament,  the  ut- 
moft  attention  ought  to  have  been  given  to 
them  :  but  for  a  lubje6l  of  England,  ailing 
by  an  authority  derived  from  the  pope,  to 
make  himfelf  and  the  clergy  judges  over  their 
fovereign,  in  their  own  caufe,  was  as  great  an 
ofience  againfl  the  royal  dignity,  as  what  he 
had  done  was  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the 
nation  and  the  privileges  of  the  peerage.  One 
is  no  lefs  aftonifhed  at  the  unexampled  bold- 
nefs  of  that  prelate's  prefumption,  than  at  the 
tamenefs  of  Stephen,  in  fubmitting  fo  for  to  it, 
after  the  fpirit  with  which  he  had  fet  out  in 
this  affair.  It  vvould  have  cod  him  no  more 
to  have  diiiblved  this  iegatne  council,  or  cit 
leaft  to  have  forbidden  them  to  meddle  with 
any  points  concerning  his  government,  than 
to  commit  the  ads  of  violence,  he  had  been 
guilty  of,  againil:  the  bi(hops  ot"  Salifbury  and 
Lincoln.  But  in  his  whole  condud:  we  may 
obferve  the  fame  levity:  he  wanted  no  cou- 
rage to  begin  the  molt  hazardous  and  rafa 
undertakings  ;  but  had  not  conihncy  enough 
to  go  thorough  with  them,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged. 
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gaged.     His  brother  knew  this,  and  thereforcBOO  K 
took  a  refoiution  to  put  himfelf  now  at  the      ' '  ^'^ 
head  of  that  party,  which  he  forefaw  would 
in  the  end  be  the  xlrongefl:.   He  had  alfo  fecret 
difcontents,  which  impelled  him  to  a£t  agaiaft 
a  court,  in  which  he  did  not   enjoy  that   un-" 
rivalled   fuperiority  of    favor  and   power  he 
thought  he  had  every  way  a  right  to  exped:. 
Others  were  more  confulted  than  he  ;  an  of- 
fence that  he  would  not  have  pardoned,  either 
in  them  or  the  king,  though  he  had  not  had 
fo  much  reafon,  as  they  really  gave  him,  to  dif- 
approve  of  their  meafures.     Upon  the  death 
of  the  late  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  he  had 
aiked  for  that  fee,  and  had  met  with  a  refufal. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  he  felt  refentment  at  fach  a 
difappointment.     After    having  procured   the 
crown  for  Stephen,  he   might  reafonably  de- 
mand that  dignity  from  him  ;  and  it  w^as  very 
imprudent  in  his    brother   to  deny  him   the 
obje6t  of  his   ambition,   at  a   time   wb.en    he  ~ 
wanted  his  friendlliip,   and  knew  that  he  was 
a  man  whom  no  tie  but  r/is  intereil:  could  ever 
fecure.      That    imprudence    was    doubl:d    ia 
fufFering    him    now  to    exercife   the    legatine 
power    m  England,  which    had    before    been 
granted  only  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canrerburv, 
and  which  this  prelate  had   hiil:    obta.ned  du- 
ring a  vacancy  in  that  fee.   It  would  have  been, 
in    this    conjunfture,    of  great    advantage    to 
Stephen,    if  he    had    availed   himfelf  of  the 
archbiOiop's   difcontent    on    this   fubje^t,   an4 
feemed   to     favor    his    ciuim    to   that    com- 
X   2  million  ; 
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BOOK  I. mlffion  ;  which,  without  offence  to  the  pope, 
would  have  produced  for  fome  time  an  entire 
fufpenfion  of  any  legatine  authority  in  the 
reahii,  till  he  could  be  fure  that  the  legate 
would  be  fubfervient  to  his  interefts,  or  at  leaft 
not  his  enemy.  Thus  he  might  with  lefs 
difficulty  have  got  rid  of  this  council,  and 
have  kept  his  brother,  for  the  future,  more 
under  controuL  But  he  both  neglected  to 
preferve  fo  important  a  friend,  whofe  affifl- 
ance  would  have  made  him  mailer  of  the  red 
of  the  clergy;  and  to  rellrain  his  power,  when 
he  found  it  was  become  hoftile  to  him,  hy 
proper  checks :  which  miftake  was  of  fuch 
confequence,  that  it  ahiioft  coil:  him  his 
crown. 

A.D.  1 1 39.  The  bifnop  opened  the  council  by  producing 
his  legatine  commiiiion  from  Rome,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  renewed  to  him  fome 
months  before  (that  is,  from  the  time  the 
biihop  of  Oilia  was  recalled);  but  he  had  not 
made  ufe  of  it  till  this  occalion.  He  then  fet 
forth,  in  the  moft  tragical  terms,  his  brother's 
offence  againfl:  the  church,  declaring,  that, 
rather  than  the  epiicopal  dignity  fhouid  be 
trampled  upon  in  this  manner,  there  was  no 
evil,  no  calamity  to  himlelf,  which  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  fuffer.  He  faid,  be  had 
frequently  admonifhed  the  king  to  repent  of  | 
his  lin,  and  make  fatisfa6lion  for  it ;  aiid  at  hit  ' 
had  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  forbid  the  call-  , 
]iw  of  this  council.  He  therefore  exhorted 
the  *irchbi(hop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  there 

pre- 
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prefent,  and  the  reft  of  the  fynod,  to  confultB  OOKI. 
together,  and  determine  what  ought  to  be 
done  ;  afluring  them,  th^t  neither  out  of  re- 
gard to  hi&  brother,  nor  from  any  lofs  of  his 
fortune,  or  danger  of  his  life,  would  he  fail  to 
execute  what  they  fhould  decree. 

The  earls,  who  were  fent  to  the  council  as 
the  king's  advocates,  being  admitted,  they 
alked  why  he  was  cited  ;  to  which  the  legate 
replied,  that,  as  he  was  fubjed:  to  the  religion 
of  Chrift,  he  ought  not  to  refent  his  being 
called  bv  ChrilVs  minifters  to  make  fatisfac- 
tion  for  fuch  an  enormity  as  had  not  been 
■feen  in  that  age  ;  that  to  put  bifliops  in  pri- 
ibn,  and  fh'ip  them  of  their  pofleffions,  was  an 
a6l  only  known  to  times  of  paganifm  ;  that  if 
he  would  deign  to  take  advice  from  him,  it 
Should  be  fuch  as  neither  the  fee  of  Rome, 
nor  the  counfeilors  of  the  king  of  P' ranee,  nor 
their  own  brother,  the  earl  of  Blols,  who  w^as 
fo  wife  and  religious,  fhould  have  any  caufe  to 
blame;  and  that  nothing,  at  prefent,  could 
be  more  requilite  for  him,  than  either  to  lay 
before  the  council  his  reafons  for  what  he  had 
done,  or  humbly  fubmit  himfelf  to  a  canonical 
fentence  :  for  he  was  bound  to  refpedt  and  fa* 
vor  the  church,  by  the  affettion  of  which, 
and  not  by  arms,  he  had  been  raifed  to  the 
throne.  The  earls  upon  this  left  the  council, 
and  made  their  report  to  the  king,  who  found 
'himfelf- much  embarrafled  what  courfe  to  take. 
In  the  legatine  council,  which  he  had  per- See  R..  Ha- 
mitted  the   bifliop  of  Oifia  to  hold  at  Weft-g;'^^^'i  p-337- 

\r  •     n        Cierv.  Cliron. 

-^  3  «ii"ircr,p.j3^7,,3^g. 
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OK  I.  muifier,  a  canon  was   made,  declaring,  that 
whoever   fhould  k'tU^  imprifmi,    or  lay   violent 
hands ^  upon  any  ecckjtaftick,  if  after  three  fum- 
mons  he  did  not  make  fatisfa<£lion,  (hould  incur 
a  fentence  of  excommunication  not  to  be  taken 
off  but  by  the  pope  himfelf,  unlefs  in  an  im» 
mediate  danger  of  death;   and,  if  he  died  im- 
penitent,   his    body    was    not   to    be    buried'. 
EKCommunication  was   hkewife  denounced  a* 
gainfi:  any  perfon,  who  fliould  violently  ufurp 
the  goods  of  the  church.     Stephen,  in  thefe 
canons,  to  which  he   had  given  the  force  o£ 
laws,  might  read  the  fentence  of  his  own  con* 
demnation.     He  had,  moreover,  by  his  char- 
ter granted  at   Oxford,  put  all    eccleiiaftical 
perfoiis  and  goods  under  the  fole   jurifdi6lion 
and   power  of  the  bifliops,  which  feemed   to 
preclude   him   from  ever  trying   this  caufe   iu 
any  civil  court.     Being  thus  iadly  entangled, 
both  by  the  weaknefs  of  his  former  conceffionsj 
and  by  the  imprudence  of  his  late  conduct,  he 
found  no  better  iffue,  than  to  follow  his  bror 
ther's  advice  in  parr,   and  give  the  council  his 
rcafons   for   the  adl  he  had  done,  though  he 
had  no  grounds  to  believe    that  they  would 
be  admitted  in  his  juftification.     Fie  therefore 
Malmft).  klfi.fent  back  the  two  earls,  and  with  them  Au- 
«o^.  t.  tojs  j^^gy  jg  Vere,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  had 
^^  "    "      incceeded  to  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury  in  the  of*  , 
iice  of  grand  juliiciary,  upon  the  dilgrace  of 
that  prelate*     To  him  the  king  entrufled  his 
caule  ;  and  he  faid  for  him  all  that  fuch  a  caufe. 
would  admit,  charging  the  bifhops  of  Salifbury 

and 
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and  Lincoln  with  fedition  and  treafon,  but  BOOK  I. 
upon  bare  prefumptions  or  allegations  without 
proof,  of  which  an  account  has  before  been 
given.  He  further  pretended  that  they  had 
willingly  furrendered  their  caflles  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  to  avoid  being  profecuted 
for  the  riot  at  Oxford.  He  fpoke  of  the  mo- 
ney taken  from  the  bifhop  of  Saliibury  as  a 
much  lefs  fum  than  it  really  was,  and  alledged 
that  it  lawfully  belonged  to  the  king,  as  hav- 
ing been  colie6led  in  the  reign  cf  his  prede- 
ceffor  out  of  the  revenues  and  rents  of  the 
crown  ;  affirming  alfo  that  this,  as  well  as  the 
caftles,  had  been  voluntary  yielded,  by  way 
of  compolition  for  the  bifliop's  offence  :  of 
which,  he  faid,  the  king  could  bring  witneffes. 
He  like  wife  pleaded,  that  Stephen  had  arreft- 
ed  that  prelate,  not  as  a  bifhop,  but  as  one  of 
his  minifters,  who  managed  his  bufinefs,  and 
received  wages  from  him.  He  particularly 
charged  the  bifliop  of  Lincoln  with  having 
excited  the  tumult  of  Oxford  from  an  old 
hatred  againfl  the  earl  of  Richmond.  Finallv, 
he  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that 
the  agreement  made  between  him  and  the  two 
biftiops  fhould  remain  good. 

The  bifhop  of  Lincoln  was  not  prefent  in 
the  council ;  but  his  uncle  of  ?alifbury  was, 
and,  with  a  fpirit  unbroken  by  his  difgrace 
and  his  fufferings,  denied  the  fafts  ailerred  by 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  demanded  reftitution  of  what 
he  had  loft,  and  declared,  that,  if  juftice  was 
X  4  re- 
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BOOK  I.  refiifed  to    him  there,  he  would  feek  it  in  a 
higher  court,  meaning  that  of  Rome. 

The  legate,  with  an  appearance  of  temper 
and  coolnefs,  faid,  the  two  bifhops  ought  to 
have  been  firft  accufed  of  the  matters  laid  to 
their  charge  in  an  eccleliaitical  council,  and 
an  enquiry  fliould  there  have  been  made  into 
the  truth  of  thofe  fads,  inftead  of  fentence 
being  given  and  executed  before  condemnation* 
Wherefore  he  infifted,  that,  agreeably  to  the 
pradice  in  civil  courts,  the  king  ought  to  re- 
ftore  to  them  all  their  poffeffions,  till  the 
caufe  was  determined  ;  for,  before  that  was 
done,  they  could  not,  without  departing  from 
the  rules  of  natural  juftice,  be  required  to 
plead.  It  was  difficult  to  deny  the  truth  of 
this  propofitlon  ;  but,  as  the  king's  miniflers 
would  not  agree  to  it,  the  council  adjourned, 
at  his  requeft,  till  the  next  day,  and  then  till 
a  third,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Rouen,  who,  to  the  furprize  of  his 
brethren,  undertook  to  defend  the  caufe  of 
the  king.  He  brought  the  difpute  to  a  fhort 
iillie.  "  I  will  grant,  faid  he,  that  the  two 
^'  bifhops  fhall  have  their  caftles  reftored  to 
^*  them,  if  they  can  prove  that  by  the  canons 
"  they  ougbt  to  have  any  ;  but,  as  I  am  cer- 
^«  tain  they  cannot,  1  think  that  for  them  to 
'*  defire  what  the  canons  prohibit  would  be 
''  extremely  indecent  ;  and  even  admitting 
'*  that,  by  the  indulgence  and  flwor  of  the 
««  crown,    they    might    be   allowed   to   have' 

*'  caftles. 
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caftles,  yet  in  time  of  danger  they  ought  to^  o  ok  I. 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  whofe 
duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  publick  peace : 
from  whence  it  follows,  that,  either  way, 
their  caufe  muft  be  loft." 

There  was  more  art  in  this  argument  than 
I  all  that  had  been  ufed  by  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
T'hat  the  council  faid  to  it,  we  are  not  told  : 
Lit  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  was  no  vindica- 
on,  either  of  the  imprifonment  of  the  two 

fhops,  or  of  the  violent  methods  by  which 
ley  had  been  forced  to  give  up  their  caftles, 
:  of  the  king's  taking  his  money,  without 
;dgment  of  law,  from  the  bifhop  of  Salilbu- 
T,  The  objection  drawn  from  the  canons 
'as  very  embarraffing  :  but,  however  contrary 

might  be  to  them,  or  Indecent  in  itfelf,  for 
ifliops  to  be  builders  or  governors  of  caftles, 
ley  had  the  king's  own  licence  to  plead 
)r  it:  and  though  in  the  fenfe  of  the  law  all 
)rtrefles  were  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  crown, 

feemed  a  hardiliip,  and  an  injuftice,  to  take 
way  thofe  which  any  fubjeds  had  fortified  at 
heir  own  charge,  without  very  (Irong  and  ap- 
arent  grounds  of  diftruft.  After  the  arch- 
!i/hop  had  ended  his  fpeech,  Aubrey  de  Vere 
'lid,  "  The  king  had  been  Informed  that  the 
*vo  bifhops  had  threatened  to  fend  fome  of 
:!eir  brethren,  with  complaints  againft  him, 
)  Rome  ;  but  that  he  abiolutely  forbad  them 
.)  do  it :  and  if  any  one  of  them  fhould  pre- 
iimc  to  go  thither,  againft  his  will  and  the 

dig- 
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BOOK    T. (^iprnity  of  his  realm.,   he  would  have  him  1 
^        know,  that  he  mould  iiod  it  difficult  to   ii 
turn."     So  far  was  well ;  but  all  the  merit  < 
that  was  loft  by  \^' hat  followed.     For  the  fan 
niliuiler  notified  to  the  council,  that  Stephei 
feeing  they  would  do  him  no  juftice,  appeal 
againft  tiiem  to  Rome.     Such  an  appeal  was 
fatal  wound  to  the  royal  authority.     Inde^ 
his  wliole  conduce  in  this  unhappy  affair  w 
a  coPitinued   feries   of  errors  and  faults.     I 
offended  the   pope  ;  he   offended  the    Engli 
clergy,  who  had  been  his  beft  friends,  by 
unfeafonable  attack   on   their  privileges ;  ai 
.  yet,  in  the  procefs  of  that  violent  a6l,  he  mc 
than   ever  debafed  his  own  dignity,  by  me 
{and  unkingly  condefceniions  to  both.     A  v 
tuous  prince  would  have  refpeded  thofe  pri 
leges    which   he   had    fworn   to   maintain  ; 
prudent  one  would  have  found  a  more  proj; 
time  for  this   quarrel,  and  iefs  odious  mead 
to    fupport   it ;  a    relulute    one,  after    havi 
drawn  the  fword,  would  have  decided  by  // 
a  difpute  of  this  iiature,  in  which  t/jat  alo 
could  render  him  fuccefsful.     Stephen  neitl 
preferved    the    affedlion    of    his    clergy,    n 
humbled  their  infoience  :   he  did   enough  ) 
make  them  his  enemies,  but  not  enough  ) 
make  them  his  fubjeds. 

When  the  lepate  heard  that  his  brother  c- 
pealed   to   the  pope,   he  found  it  necellary  ^ 
break  up  the  council.     They  were  afraid 
proceed  further   againft    that  prince,  after 
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hd  fubmitted  his  caufe  to  Rome,  efpecially  ^  O  O  K  r. 
«;  fome  of  his  nobles  and  foldiers   began  to     ~" 
iireaten,  both  by  their  words  and  their  actions, 
I1  revenge  any  indignity  offered  to  their  fo- 
h;reign.     Nor  was  the   bifhop  of  Winchefter 
Imfelf  lurwilling  to  ftop,  having  done  all  that 
i^.  wifhed  for   his   own  advantage.     He   had 
jjainently  lignalized  his   zeal  for  the  church, 
id  raifed  his  credit  with  the  clergy  of  Eng~ 
nd  to  the  higheft  degree,  by  appearing  their 
lampion  againfi:  the  king,  his  brother.    And, 
■obably,  in  his  heart  he  was  not   much  dif- 
eafed,  that  the  bifhop  of  Saliibury,  who  had 
lice   been    his   rival   in    wealth   and    power, 
ould  be  left,  for   the   future,  in   a  flate   of 
jmiliation.     That  prelate   therefore   and  the 
(hop    of  Lincoln    were  obliged    to    remain 
lithout  any  fatisfadlion  for  what  they  had  loft. 
ut  Stephen  had  certainly  no  reafon  to  exult 
I  what  he   had   gained.     The  difcontent  ofA.  D.  njg. 
le  clergy  on  that  account  was  fo  great,  and 
leir  complaints  had  fuch  an  influence  on  the 
3dy  of  the  people,  that,  prefently  afterwards, 
le  Emprefs  Matilda,  who  had  waited  almofl ^^^^"?^-.  ^^^^ 
)ur  years  fince  the  death  of  her  father,  with-ann.'  1139. 
ut  daring  to  venture  her  perfon  in  England, GetiaSteph* 
nd  whom  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch,  with  the^/^g^'^'"^'^  ' 
)fs  of  Dover  and  the    important    towns   of  Ord.  Vit. 
hrewfbury  and  Hereford,  had  reduced,  a  little  P'9^°»'; "^"^^ 

•/  ,-1         r\    r     ■  1  1       1        Chron.Norm* 

etore,  to  the  brmk  or  delpair,  thought  her  Huntingd.  et 
arty  fo  ftrengthened,  and  conceived  fuch  ^^'■^' ^^'■°"* 
opes  of  a  much  greater  defection  from  Ste-  ^"  '  ^^* 
hen,  as  to  refolve  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head 

of    - 
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BOOK  L  Qf  i^gj.  fnends.  That  fhe  and  the  earl  of  G]» 
cefter entirely  depended  upon  the  internal  ihi 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  dilpofitlons  they  e- 
pelted  to  find  in  theif  fiwor,  appears  ve- 
plainly,  from  the  fm a  11  force  they  broug: 
with  them,  which  was  no  more  than  a  hu  ■ 
dred  and  forty  knights.  The  Englifh  coa  i 
being  guarded  by  Stephen's  fleets,  particul  - 
ly  by  that  which  he  had  drawn  from  Be  - 
logne,  and  Matilda  having  none  that  \^\ 
flrong  enough  to  fight  with  them,  it  woi  1 
have  been  difficult  to  fecure  a  great  embar  • 
ation  ;  which,  undoubtedly,  was  the  caule  ■ 
their  bringing  fo  few  ;  but  with  thofe  ft ' 
they  could  not  hope  to  overcome  the  oppofiti  i 
they  would  meet  with  in  England,  if  they  hi 
not  counted  on  numbers  to  join  them  the, 
and  on  the  benefit  of  a  fecfet  intelligence  wii 
fome  of  the  greatefl  about  the  king,  efpecia' ' 
among  the  fpiritual  lords,  who  did  not  ]i 
openly  efpoufe  their  party. 

They  had  fent  over  before  them  Baldwin  ; 
Kcdvers,  earl  .of  Devondiire,  whomStephi 
had  compelled  to  fly  out  of  the' kingdom,  a  I 
who,  having  landed  at  Wareham  with  a  bo' 
of  horfe,  was  received  into  Corfe-caftle,'  OJ 
of  the  ftrongeil  in  the  ifland.  Stephen  imn- 
diately  went  and  befieged  him  there ;  but  ; 
was  advifed  by  his  council  to  defifl:  from  tl  t 
eviterprize,  and  apply  all  his  vigilance  to  guai 
the  ports  at  wliich  they  apprehended  ti.: 
Manlda  and  iier  brother  would   endeavour  ) 

lar. 
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,^d.     He  did  fo ;  but  his  care  was  deceived  BOOK  I. 
3j  an  intrigue  which  he  did  not  fufpe£l.  ^a~^7i^ 

iA.delais,  the  widow  of  King  Henry  the 
B'ft,  though  (he  was  married  again  to  William 
i  Albiney,  earl  of  Arundel  and  of  Suffex,  re- 
:,[\ed  fuch  an  affe«5lionate  regard  to  the  me- 
iiry  of  her  deceafed  huiband,  that  fhe  kept 
.1  a  fecret  triendihip  with  his  daughter  Ma- 
la, which  the  earl  of  Glocefler  now  thought 
;y  might  avail  themfeh^es  of,  to  draw  them  Vit'-  aiH'>''^r^ 
::'of  the  difficulties  they  were  under  how  to''"^'^''^'^"^''^' 
id  with  fafcty  in  England.  Arundel  caille 
V  s  a  part  of  her  dower.  Stephen  had  put  no 
^  rrifon  into  it,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  lady  in 
lijiofe  right  it  was  held;  nor  did  he  think  of 
f  arding  the  coall:  about  it  with  an  army  or  a 
lef,  as  he  had  no  fufpicion  of  her  correjpond- 
ii;  at  this  time  with  the  emprefs,  becaufe  he 
1  ed  in  friendOiip  with  her  hufband.  A  fecret 
J  plication  v/as  therefore  made  to  her,  by  the 
(rl  of  Glocefter  and  Matilda,  to  receive  them 
ito  that  caftle  ;  which  fne  confenting  to,  they 
^me  into  Arundel  haven,  on  the  lad  day  of 
|;ptember,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  aiid 
iiirty-nine.  After  making  a  very  lliort  abode 
I  the  caftle,  the  earl,  attended  only  by  twelve 
^'  the  horfemen  whom  he  had  brouglu  over 
jom  Anjou,  went  from  thence  'hi  a  dark 
^ght,  and  travelled  towards  Briftol,  by  un^ 
iequeiited  roads,^  paffing  unknpwn  througk  a 
)untry  that  was  more  than  any  other  devoted 
>  the  kinsf.  V/hen  he  was  come  about  half 
[  nis  way  to  ihat  city,    Brian    Fitz-comte, 

governor. 
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BOOK  I  governor,  or  conftablej  of  Wallingford  caft, 
''"     "^       '  met   and  efcorted  him,  during  the  reft  of 
journey,  with  a  good  body  of  troops.     Ti  ; 
he  arrived  flife  at  BxTftol:   but  it  appeared    > 
fmail  hazard,  to  which  he  expofed  the  perl  i 
of  Matilda,  by  leaving   her  thus  (hut    up  i 
Arundel    caftle.      Yet    he  thought  he  mic; 
fecurely  depend  upon  the  faith  of  the  dowa*,- 
queen,  and   the   great  flrength   of  the  pla 
which  the  enemy  could  not   take  without 
long  fiege ;  fp  that  he  hoped  to  reHeve  it,  1 
fore  his  lifter  fhould  fufFer   any  extreme 
convenience,  and   to  make  himfelf  mafter 
all  the  weft  of  England,  while  Stephen  v 
employed  in  befieging  her  there.     The  proj 
was  that  of  a  great  man,  extraordinary,  I 
well  grounded.     And  Matilda's  courage  v 
fuch,  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  Ihe  gj 
l^er  confent  to  it  with  as  much  confidence 
lier  brother  advifed  it. 

V.  auaores        Intelligence   being  brought  to  the  king 
cicat.utfupra.  ^^^.  j^j.^ing,  he  inftautly  quitted  Marlborou| 
which  he  was  belieging,  and,  with  the  heft 
his    forces,    very    expeditiouily    came    bef< 
Arundel   caftle,    hoping  to    find   the  earl 
Glocefter  there  with  the  emprefs.    But,  wh 
he  was  informed  that  the  earl  was  gone, 
purfued  him,  with  part  of  his  troops,  leavi 
a    fufficient    number  to   block  up  the  call 
and,  the  purfuit  being  ineffedlual,  returned 
the  liege  and  preffed  it  vigoroufly,  thinkii 
with  good  reafon,  that  he  ought  to  make  p 
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lis  principal  objedl,  his  principal  enemy  being  book  i, 
lere  enclofed.  But  the  biiliop  of  Win-"""  ^'  " 
lefter  advifed  him  to  let  her  go  out  of  the 
iftle  and  join  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  under  a 
3tion  that  he  might  more  eafijy  fubdue  them 
>gether,  than  while  they  were  ieparate.  Ste- 
len  was  fo  weak  as  to  follow  this  advice ; 
id,  having  firft  given  her  hoftages,  as  well  as 
is  oath,  for  her  fecurity,  feat  her  under  his 
NW  fafe  condu61:  to  Briftol,  efcorted  bv  his 
•other  and  the  earl  of  Meujant,  his  chief 
linifter :  a  thing  hardly  credible,  if  it  were 
Dt  atteded  by  fo  many  hiftorians,  that  a  king 
louid  convey  a  princefs,  who  came  to  invade 
.id  claim  his  kingdom,  out  of  a  caftle  in 
'hich  he  held  her  beiieged,  to  another  part  of 
le  country,  where  her  greateil  flrength  and 
itereft  lay,  fafely  and  peaceably,  under  the 
iiard  of  his  own  troops!  It  was  indeed  a 
;range  effect  of  that  infatuation,  which  fome- 
imes  feems  to  ihew  itfelf  in  the  condutft  of 
3vereigns,  whom  the  Providence  of  God  ih^, 
snds  to  chaftife.  For  even  fuppoiing  that  it 
70uld  have  been  neceflary  for  Stephen  to  go, 
|nd  make  head  in  the  Weft  againft  the  earl  of 
jlocefter,  he  might  have  committed  the  (iege 
f  Arundel  caftle,  during  his  abfence,  to  Wil- 
lam  of  fpres,  or  at  leafi:  have  blocked  up  the 
lace  10  clofely,  by  fea  and  by  land,  as  to  hin- 
er  Matilda's  efcape,  infiead  of  lendi[}g  her  to 
tcad  her  triends,  ditpel  the  anxieties  thev  were 
Li  for  her  fafety,,  and  foment  th-s  revolt. 

I  '  The 
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BOOK  I.      The   blfliop  of  Winchefter,  in  giving  th 
"^       ^counfel,'  certainly  a6l:ed  perfidioufly ;  for  he  w  [  ■ 
not    capable   of  fuch  an  error  in  judgmeuj/i 
It  was   a  publick  report,  that  he  had  met  tli; 
'  Vif^.  auaoreseaii  of  Gloccfter  on  his  journey  to  Briflol,  aii^ 
upra.  j^^jj   ^^^  amicable  conference  with  him  :  bii 
I  prefume,  he  made  ufe  of  other  more  fecr| 
means  of  negociating  with  theemprefs,  who 
V.Malmft.    i^Q   ]^ad  invited  by  letters  to  come  into  Erv 
f.  io8.  fed.  'land,    and  with  whom    he  undoubtedly  h 
lO'  been  long  in   coniiection,  poffibly  even  fro 

the  time  of  his  firil;  difcontent  againft  his  br 
ther.     He    law  that    the  meafures    the   kii 
purfued  would  in  all  probability  occalion  I 
defl:ru£l"ion,  arjd  therefore  defired  to  fecure 
fupport  to  himfelf,  that  he'^might  not  fall  wi 
him.     He  did  it  however  fo  artfully,  that  St 
phen  was   duped  by  it,  and  believed  him  I 
friend,,  as  appears   by  his  following  his  advi 
in  this  inftance ;  which  is  very  furpriiing,  aft 
the  fcene  that  had  lately  pafied  in  the  coun< 
of  Winchefter.     Matilda,  having  been  thi 
by  the   affiflance  of  this  prelate  and  the  fol 
of  Stephen,  delivered  from  her  confinement 
Arundel  caftle,  found  herfelf  miftref?,  in  a  ve 
iliort  time,  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  kin 
dom.     The  earl  of  Glocefler  had  fo  fortifi' 
Ged.  Reg.     ^.j^g  j^jj-y  q£  griftol  as  to  make  it  impregnabl 
p.947*f0  9^2.He  alfo  poffefled  the  county  of  Glamorga 
Maimib.  hift. which   came  to  him  by  his  wife;  and,  asl 
HuiituKrdon   r"oth^^  was  daughter  to  Rhees   ap  Teudc 
urd.  Vital.  '  the  laft  king  of  South- Wales,  he  derived  fro 

tl 
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:he  aiFe<5llon  of  theWelfh  to  her  family  a  great^QQK  I, 
ntereft  there,  which  was   ftill  encreafed  by  cerv.  Chron. 
lis  clofe  union  with  two  of  the  moft  powerful  Norm, 
ords  in  thofe  parts,  who  were  coufin-germans,  J^°^;^^^™* 
ind  aded    together    in  fupport   of   Matilda,  fub  31111.1139, 
lamely,    Brian  Fitz-comte    and   Milo  Fitz-^^^°- 
valter.     The  former   of   thefe  poflefled  the  brig!  i.i,' 
ardfliips  of  Abergavenny  and  Overwent,  in  p- s^z^ 
vhat  is  now  the  county  of  Monmouth:  the^^^^^.l^^^, 
atter  enjoyed  the  beft  part  of  Brecknockfhire, 
ti  right  of  his  wife  ;  with  ample  poffeffions  in 
wo    of  the  Englifh    coun^es    adjoining    to 
Vales,  Herefordfhire  and  Glocefterfhire  j  hav- 
ng  alfo  the  government  of  the  royal  caftle  of 
jlocefter,  and  being  hereditary  conflable  of 
England.     But  the  power  of  this  baron  was 
if  lefs  ufe  to  Matilda  than  his  perfonal  talents, 
levy  few  men  of  thofe  times  were  comparable 
0  him  either  in  counfel  or  allien.     By  his  ac« 
ivity,  valour,  and  difcretion,  and  by  the  abi* 
ities  of  the  earl  of  Glocefler,  who  had  all  the 
,reat  qualities  that  are  requilite  in  the  head  of 
party,  and  all  the  virtues  that  could  be  con- 
iftent  with  the  unhappy   neceffities  of  that 
ituation,  the  caufe  of  the  emprefs  was  fup- 
•orted:  and  with  their  help  {he  gained  ftrength, 
hough  unaffifted  by  any  foreign  powers,  and 
vithout  any  other  means  of  maintaining  the 
var,  than  what  fhe  drew  from  the  war  itfelf, 
r  from  the  voluntary  aid   of  her   friends  5 
eing  in  fuch  want  of  money,  that  her  very 
loufhold  and  table  were  now  kept  at  Milo's 
xpence,    in  the  caflle  of  Glocefter,  where. 
Vol,  I.  y  after 
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!•  after  a  fhort  abode   at  Briftol,  fhe  went  to 
refide, 

Stephen  exerted  himfelf  with  great   fpirit 
and  refokition  in  the  defence  of  his  crown, 
He  was  continually  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
oppoiing  his  own  perfon  to  every  danger,  be- 
fieging  caftles,    or  marching  to  the  relief  oi 
his  friends,  when  any  of  their's  were  attacked. 
Among  other  exploits,  he  drove  the  bilhop  oi 
Ely  out  of  that  ifland,  where  he  had  declarec 
for  the  emprefs,  trufting  to  the  natural  flrengtl 
of  the  place,  and  the  fortifications  of  his  epif 
copal  palace.     The  forcing  of  thefe  was  indeec 
an  arduous  enterprize:  but  Stephen,  by  a  well- 
conduced  alTault,  made  himfelf  mafter  both  o; 
the  ifland  and  caftle  ;  the  bifhop  with  difficult) 
efcaping  to  Briftol,  and  leaving  all  his  riches  ? 
prey  to  the  conqueror.     His  uncle,  the  bifho| 
of  Saliibury,  had  died  very  miferably,  a  littl( 
before,  of  grief  and  anger,  at  the  lofs  of  hii 
caltles    and   treafures,  which,  as  foon  as  h( 
perceived    that    the    council   of  Wincheftei 
could  not  oblige  the  king  to  reftore  them,  hac 
afFeded  him  even  to  a  degree  of  frenzy :  anc 
he  had  the  additional  torment  of  feeing  the 
laft  remainder  of  his  wealth,  which  he  hac 
depofited   in  his    cathedral  at   Sarum,  taker 
from  that  church,  while  he  lay  on  his  death" 
bed,    and  delivered  up  to   the  king,  by  hi; 
canons  themfelves.     Such  was  the  end  of  tbii 
ambitious,  crafty,  ungrateful  man,  who,  having 
been  raifed  from  the  duft,  by  the  extraordinar) 
favor  of  King  Henry,  his  mafter,  to  the  higheli 

fortunt 
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fortune  a  fubjeft  could  defire,  abandoned  theSOOKT. 
daughter  of  his  deceafed  benefa^or,  and,  in^        '''^ 
conteinpt  of  repeated  oaths,  was  a  principal 
inftrument  of  giving  the  crown   of  England 
to    the   earl   of   Boulogne.     But    Providence 
punilhed  him,  even  by  the  hands  of  that  prince 
for  whom  he  had  violated  fo  many  duties ;  his 
own  exorbitant  riches,  immoderate  greatnefs, 
and  infolent  pride,  being  the  apparent  caufes  of 
his  ruin. 

Stephen,  having  thus  replenifhed  his  empty 
coffers,  was  enabled  to  encreafe  his  mercenary 
forces,  and   bribe   the    nobility    of  his   party 
with  liberal  gifts,  the  only  bonds  by  which  he 
now  prefer ved  their  affeftions.    Yet  many  for- 
fook  him  ;  and  others  remained  in  a  (late  of 
fullen  indifference,  waiting  the  event  of  the" 
war,  and  fortifying  themfelves  in  their  own 
diftrifts.     Even  thofe  who  flill  preferved  their 
fidelity  to  him  were  hardly  his  fubje6ts  ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  obtain  from  them  a  mere  ex- 
ternal form  of  obedience,  by  facrificing  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  crown.     All  the  in- 
conveniences and  faults  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
which  had  been  in  fome  meafure  concealed 
while  the  reins  of  government  were  in  prudent 
and  vigorous  hands,  now  difcovered  themfelves 
by  endlefs    fubdivifions    of  oppofite   fadions 
even  in  the  fame  party ;  by  continual  attempts 
of  the  greater  valfals  to  opprefs  the  inferior, 
or  of  the  inferior  to  fhake  off  their  fubjeilion  j 
and  by  ftrong  combinations  of  criminals  for 
Y  2  mutual 
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^^QQ^  ^•.  iTfiutual  fiipport  againft  any  coercion  or  chaf- 
tifement  of  law.    Stephen  had  not  the  capacity 
to  reduce   into  order  all  this  confulion.     The 
attempts  he  made  to  that  purpofe  ferved  only 
to  perplex  and  embroil  him  the  more.     When 
he  endeavoured  to  footh  and  conciliate,  he  hurt 
his  affairs  by  an  exceffive  complaifance  :  when 
he  meant  to  exert  the  royal  authority,  he  ran 
into  violence   and   abfolute   defpotifm.      His 
mofl  reafonable  meafures  were  often  ill-timed; 
fo  that  they  either  mifcarried,  or  proved  detri- 
mental to  him  in  their  fuccefs.     The  clergy, 
who  before  had  been  his  principal  ftrength, 
were  now  his  worfl  enemies,  charging  him 
with  ingratitude,  impiety,  tyranny,  and  turn- 
.  ing  every  fermon  into  a  libel  againft  him  and 
his   government.     The   bifliops  indeed   were 
not  yet  in  open  rebellion  againft  him ;  but 
they  complained,  they  caballed,  they  ftiewed 
v.Malmfb.   ftrong  marks  of  a  total  alienation;  fo  far,  that 
f.'i'oc.  §  20.*^!^  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  forty,  when  he 
kept  his  Whitfuntide  feftival  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  held  a  great  council  there,  accor- 
vid.  auftores  jjj-^g  j-q  ancient  cuftom,  he  was  not  attended 
upra.  .^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^  Englifh  prelate.     Upon  the  death 
of  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter  had   recommended   a  nephew  of  his 
own  to  that  fee:  but  Stephen,  either  fufpedling 
his  intrigues  with  the  emprefs,  or,  at   leaft, 
being  afraid  of  encreafing  his  power,  preferred 
the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Meulant. 
After  this  publick  and  fenfible  mortification, 
he  left  the  court  with  open  difguft,  and  came 

thither 
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thither  no  more  for  fome  time.     Neverthelefs,  book  r. 
as  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  keep  up  an  ap-  '       ir— ' 
pearance  of  fraternal  affeftion,  he  fet  on  foot  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  king  and  Matilda, 
about  the  beginning  of  fummer  in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  forty,  offering  himfelf  to 
be  the  mediator.     Stephen  had  caufe  to  diftruft 
his  mediation,  but  could  not  in  decency  reject 
fuch  a  propofal  from  the  pope's  legate  and  his 
own  brother,  efpecially  as  it  was  not  refufed 
by  Matilda.     A  congrefs  was  appointed  near 
Bath,  where  the  plenipotentiaries  on  the  iide 
of  Matilda  were  the  £arl  of  Glocefter,  and  other 
perfons,  whofe  names  I  do  not  find  mentioned  ; 
on    Stephen's,    his  queen,  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,    and  the  biChop  of  Winchefler. 
But  it  was  a  mere  (hew,  to  impofe  upon  the 
publick;  the  quarrel  being  fuch  as  could  not 
reafonably  admit  of  ,any  agreement.     Matilda 
very  artfully  declared  herfelf  willing  to  fubmlt 
her  pretenfions  to  the  judgment  of  the  church, 
knowing  that  the  bifliops  were  almofi  all  her 
friends  ;  which  being  likewife  no  fecret  to  the 
king,   he  would  not  confent  to  their  partial 
arbitration.     Thus    the    congrefs    broke   up, 
without  any   benefit   to  either  party,  except 
what  the  legate,  in  concert  with  the  emprefs, 
expe£led  to  gain  by  it,  the  having  made  her 
more  agreeable,  and  Stephen  more  odious,  to  the 
clergy  of  England,  by  the  compliment  ihe  had 
paid  to  them,  and  he  had  reje£ted.    Yet,  as  the 
nation  was  finking  under  the  miferies  it  bore 
from  the  war,  and  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter's 
y  3  r^puta- 
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reputation  abroad,  as  well  as  at   home,  ren-js 
dered  it  necelTary  for  him  to  feem  to  defire  that  j/ 
peace  fhould  be  made;  he  went  over  to  France  |w 
in    September,   to  treat  of  it  there  with  hisir? 
brother,  the  earl  of  Blois,  and  with  the  French 
king,  whofe  mediation  as  Stephen  could  not 
well  refufe  (that  prince  having  lately  married 
his  lifter  to  Euftace  Steplien's  fon),  fo  Matilda 
came  into  it,  trufting  to  the  intelligence  iheiS 
had    with    the    bifhop.      About    the   end    of 
November  he  returned  into  England,  with  a 
project  of  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  are 
not  mentioned;  but  they  were  fo  advantageous 
to  the  emprefs,  that  fhe  agreed  to  them  withput 
any   heiitation.     Stephen,  after  fome    doubt, 
rejected  them :  upon  which,  the  bilhop  imme- 
diately retired   from    court,    and   profefled  a 
refolution  to  meddle  no  more  in  publick  affairs. 
One  may  conjecture  that  the  projedl  was,  to 
give  England  to  Matilda,  Normandy  to  Ste- 
phen,   and    the   earldoms  of   Mortagne  and 
Boulogne  to  Prince  Euftace ;  for  in  all  proba- 
bility no  other  propofal  w^ould  have  been  at 
this  time  received  by  Matilda,  nor  could  lefs 
be  offered  to  the  king.     The  court  of  France 
would  have  found  their  account  in  the  fepara- 
tion    of  England  from  Normandy ;    and   the 
bifhop  of   Winchefter    might  flatter  himfeli 
with  the  hope,  that  he  fhould  more  abfolutely 
govern  that  kingdom  under  Matilda,  than  he 
could  under  Stephen,  whofe  affedtion  he  knew 
he  had  loft.     But  one  can  hardly  fuppofe  that 
he  had  much  expectation  of  prevailing  on  that 

prince 
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prince  to  accept  of  thefe  terms.     He  rather  ^O OK  I. 
propofed  to  gain  credit  with  the  clergy  and ^       "^ 
people,  as  having  impartially  laboured  for  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  leave  his  brother 
accountable  for  all  the  calamities  attending  the  vid.  auc%res 
war.     Thefe  were  greater  than  any  that  Eng-"^^^'"f^"F^* 
land  has  fufFered,  in  any  other  period,  before 
or  after  thefe  times.     The  whole  realm  was 
full  of  caftles,  the  lords  of  which  having  de- 
clared either  for  the  king  or  the  emprefs,  or 
keeping  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  independence 
and  anarchy,  ravaged  and  plundered  the  country 
all  round  about  them,  with  little  diftindion  of 
friends  from  foes  ;  as  mofi:  of  their  garrifons 
had  no  means  of  fubfiftence,  except  from  thefe 
depredations.     They  tore  the  very  beds  from 
the  farmers  and  hulbandmen  ;  and,  not  being 
fatisfied,  in  the  houfes  of  the  rich,  with  un- 
mercifully pillaging  all  they  could  find,  they 
feized  the  perfons  of  thofe  they  knew,  or  only 
fufpected,    to  have  any  referve  of  money  or 
effedls  concealed  from  their  fearch,  and  bearing 
them  off  compelled  them  to  deliver  it  up,  by 
all   the   horrid   variety  of  exquifite  torments 
which  the  moft  Ikilful  cruelty  could  invent, 
fuch  as  had  never  been  heard  of  before  in  this 
nation,    and   of  which  the  defcription  itfelf 
would  be  painful  to  human  nature.    The  terror 
caufed  by  thefe  outrages  was  fo  univerfal,  that 
moft  of  the  villages  and  farms  were  deferted ; 
the  lands  were  uncultivated  ;  and,  famine  en- 
fuing,  multitudes  died  of  hunger.    Commerce 
and  induftry  were    extind ;    the   merchants 
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ho  o  ic  i-YTere  ruined ;  fome  of  them  left  the  kingdom; 
others,  who  before  the  troubles  began  had  been 
poffefled  of  great  wealth,  now  begged  their 
bread  from  door  to  door.  The  feats  of  the 
gentry  were  deftroyed ;  towns  and  cities  were 
fired  ;  not  even  the  convents  or  churches  were 
fecure  from  rapine  and  facrilege.  The  great 
number  of  foreign  troops,  which  both  the 
contending  parties  now  brought  into  England, 
completed  its  ruin.  Stephen's  mercenaries, 
hardened  to  every  crime,  inhuman,  remorfelefs, 
infefted  and  defolated  all  parts  of  the  country 
that  were  fubjedl  to  Matilda.  On  the  other  fide, 
the  earl  of  Glocefter,  compelled  by  neceflity, 
called  in  to  his  aid  ten  thoufand  Welfh,  ra- 
pacious and  bloody  barbarians,  whom  he  could 
not  reftrain  by  the  curb  of  any  regular  difci- 
pline,  to  which,  in  their  own  country,  they 
had  not  been  accuftomed.  Indeed  his  autho- 
rity was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  times :  for  even  the  city  of  Briftol,  hi» 
head-quarters,  became,  during  the  courfe  of 
thefe  inteftine  diforders,  a  mere  ftrong-hold  of 
banditti,  out  of  which  they  continually  made 
excurfions  to  plunder  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, returning  with  numbers  of  miferable 
captives,  whom  they  conftrained  to  redeem 
themfelves  with  all  they  had,  and  murdered 
many  of  them  in  tortures,  to  extort  from  them 
a  confellion  of  what  they  could  raife,  or  force 
them  to  pay  beyond  their  means.  Thus  all  the 
enormities,  that  avarice,  luft,  and  rage,  unawed 
by  government^  could  be  guilty  of,  in  their 
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atmoft  exceflcs,  were  committed  alike  byboth^QQK.  i. 
parties :  and  in  this  manner  the  civil  war  had  "^ 
:ontinued  more  than  three  years,  without  any 
Treat  battle  having  been  fought,  or  decifive  ad- 
irantage  obtained :  but  the  events  of  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-one  were  very  im- 
portant. 

Among  the  Englifh  nobility  none  was  more 
powerful,  none  of  more  confequence  to  either 
Df  the  parties,  than  Ranulph  earl  of  Chefter.  H.  Huntmgd. 
He  had  married   a   daughter  of  the  earl  of  ^^'^^^(^* 
Glocefter ;  but,  notwithftanding  fo  intimate  a  oS!  vS^e^' 
bond  of  alliance,  he  had  hitherto  avoided  to  ^eft.  Reg. 
engage  with  Matilda,  becaufe  he  had  received  l^^^\  ^^^^; 
many  favors  from  Stephen.     Yet  that  monarch  Maimfb.  hift. 
had  been  forced  to  give  him  fome  caufe  of"°y'^'  ^°^^ 
difcontent.     The  town  of  Carlifle  and  county 
of  Cumberland  had  been  granted  to  his  father 
by  William  the  Firft;  but  his  intereft  in  them 
had  lately  been  facrificed  to  the  peace  made 
with  Scotland,  at  which  he  expreffed  much 
refentment.     The  king  fought  to  appeafe  him 
by  other  grants  of  crown  lands ;  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  fatisfied  with  thefe  compenfations, 
till  from  other  incidents  a  new  quarrel  arofe 
between  them.     William  de  Raumara,  half- 
brother  of  the  earl,  enjoyed  the  earldom  of 

Lincoln  as  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Lucia  a.  0,114?, 
their  mother,  who  was  fifler  to  Edwin  and 
Morcar :  but  Stephen  withheld  from  him  the 
caftle  of  Lincoln,  and  kept  it  in  his  own  hands, 
as  belonging  to  the  crown.  Neverthelefs  the 
fwo  brothers,  having  got  poireffion  of  it  by 

fraud 
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BOOK  I. fraud  and  furprlze,  drove  out  the  garrlfoi 
Vid.  audorcs  Placed  there  by  the  king,,  who,  though  grie 
cit.utfupra.  vouflj  offended,  thought  it  neceffarj  to  feen 
to  forgive  it,  and  before  he  departed  out  of  th 
county  of  Lincoln,  into  which  he  had  marches 
upon  the  news  of  this  event,  confirmed  th 
claim  of  William  de  Raumara,  and  left  then 
both,  not  only  affured  of  his  pardon,  but  evei 
graced  with  new  dignities  and  other  marks  o 
his  favor.  They  fo  much  confided  in  thel 
ihews  of  reconciliation,  or  fiippofed  it  fo  dan 
gerous  for  him  to  break  with  them,  that  the 
kept  the  caftle  ill-provided  againft  a  fiege 
which  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  obferving,  an« 
being  no  friends  to  either  of  the  earls,  lent  in 
formation  to  Stephen,  that  he  "might,  by  ; 
fudden  attack,  take  the  caftle  and  the  perfon 
of  the  two  brothers  therein,  without  an^ 
difficulty  :  offering  to  affifl  him  themfelves  ii 
this  attempt.  The  king,  neither  fufficienth 
weighing  the  confequences,  nor  regarding  hov 
mucli  his  honor  might  be  hurt  by  fuch  an  a6 
of  hoftility  done  againft  thofe,  to  whom,  juf 
before,  he  had  given  new  affurances  and  pledge 
of  friendihip,  received  the  propofal  with  joy 
The  greater  part  of  his  forces  was  then  quar- 
tered at  London,  or  in  the  country  about  tha 
city,  where  he  had  defigned  to  hold  his  couri 
^t  the  Chriftmas  feftival  now  approaching 
Thele  were  prefently  drawn  together  ;  and  hii 
barons  having  been  fummoned  to  meet  him  ai 
Lincoln  on  a  day  he  appointed,  the  town  wa; 
filled  vi^ith  his  troops,  and  the  caftle  invefled. 

amidf 
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amidft  the  folemnlty  of  the  Chriftmas  week,BOOK    I. 
without  regard  to    the  religious  ceflation  of  ^       " 
arms  ufually  obferved  at  that  time,  and  before 
any  intelligence  of  his  coming  againft  them 
had  been  given  to  the  earls.     As  they  appre- 
hended no  danger,  they  had  not  even  fent  away 
ther   wives,  whom  they    had  lately   brought 
thither,  and  whofe  prefence  much  aggravated 
the  diftrefs  they  were  in,  at  finding  themfelves 
now  befieged   by  Stephen.      But   the  earl  of 
Chefter  efcaped  out  of  the  caftle  by  night,  or 
(as  fome  authors  fay)  at  the  inftant  when  the 
king  was  entering  the  town  ;  and  got  fafe  into 
Chefliire,  where  he  raifed  all  his  vaflals,  and 
even  drew  to  his  banner  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring WeHh.     Yet  not  thinking  this  army 
fufficient  to  encounter  with  that  of  Stephen, 
he  applied  to  the  earl  of  Glocefler,  and,  with 
flrong  proteftations  of  future  fidelity  and  gra- 
titude to  Matilda,  implored  him  to  join  his 
troops   to  thole  which  he  had  collected,  and 
inftantly  march  to  relieve  the  caftle  of  Lincoln. 
The  earl  of  Glocefter,  concerned  for  the  fafety 
of  his  daughter,  and  confidering  It  as  a  point  of 
the  utmofl  importance  to  fix  the  two  brothers 
in  the  party  of  the  emprefs,  determined  at  once     , 
to  comply  with  this  requeft.     A  good  body  ofnov.  1.  ii. 
his  forces  lying  at  Glocefler,  he  marched  themf.  106. 
out  of  that  city  ;  and,  being  joined  on  the  road  q^'J^  yIJ^^^ 
by  the  earl  of  Chefler  and  his  troops,  advanced  Gervafe,  et 
towards  Lincoln  ;  but  concealed  his  real  defign^J"^"^^"^' 
under  other  pretences,  till  he  had  led  his  army  ^'  ^^^-^^4  • 
lo  far  into  the  enemy's  country,  that  thediffi- 
5  culty 
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^^culty  of  retreating  made  it  neceffary  for  theiri 
to  feek  their  fafety  in  the  good  fuccefs  of  the: 
arms.     For  he  doubted  their  readinefs  to  er; 
gage  in  the  enterprize,  if  they  had  been  tol 
on  what  fervice  they  were  to  go,  before  they  fc 
out.     When  they  approached  nigh  to  Lincoli 
the  caftie  was  juft  on  the  point  of  furrenderin^ 
having  with  very  great  difficulty  held  out  fi 
weeks,  by  the  valour  of  the  garrifon.  As  fooi 
as  ever  the  king  had  intelligence  of  his  coming 
he  immediately  drew  his  forces  out  of   thi 
town,  and  ranged  them  on  a  plain,  at  a  littL 
diftance  from  it,  in  order  of  battle,  being  m 
lefs  defirous  to  fight  than  the  enemy,  whon. 
he  exceeded  in  number  (as  fome  of  the  con- 
temporary writers  affirm),  or  at  leaft  had  more 
knights  and  men  at  arms,  in  whom,  at  that 
time,  the  greateft  ftrength  of  an    army  wag 
fuppofed  to  confift.     Not  far  from  the  ground 
where  he  had  thus  taken  poft,  the  earl  wa;S 
flopped  in  his  march  by  the  impediment  of  % 
ford,  which,   being    flooded  by  a  fudden  rains 
that  had   fallen,  was  become  very  dangerous* 
Neverthelefs  he  refolved  to  pafs  it,  and  exe- 
cuted that  refolution  without  any  lofs.     One 
author  fays,  that  Stephen  detached  a   flrong 
body  of  forces,  both  horfe  and  foot,  to  oppofe 
V.Ged.Reg.tiini  in  his  pafTage,  and  that  thev  were  de- 
Steph.p,95..^^^^^^.  but,  as  Wilham  of  Malmibury  (who 

would  fcarce  have  omitted  a  circumftancc 
which  added  to  the  glory  of  the  earl  of  Glo-' 
cefter,  his  patron),  in  defcribing  the  difficulties' 
he  met  with  on  this  occafion,  takes  notice 

only 
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nly  of  the  depth  of  the  waters,  it  may  be  BOOK  I. 
refumed  that  no  oppofition  was  made  by  the 
nemy. 
The  royal  army  was  drawn   up  in  three  h.  Huntlngd. 
odies.     That  where  the  king  ereded  his  o^"  chron' Notk 
tandard,  and  which  he  commanded  in  perfon,  p.  ^yg'. 
:Q  made  veryftrong;  but  formed  it  entirely  Gemfe. 
f  foot,    having   difmounted  the  beft  of  his  ^^  Hovakn, 
avalry,  and  placed  them  there,  in  a  compadlfubaan, 
attalion  or  phalanx,  which  method  had  been 
ately  and  fuccefsfully  pradlifed  by  his  own 
;enerals  at  the  battle  of  Cuton-moor.     He  was 
limfelf  on  foot  at  the  head  of  them,  having 
ent  away  his  horfe  to  fome  diftance  ;  as  he 
lad  alfo  fent  thofe  of  all  the  men  at  arms  who 
vere  in  this  divilion.     The  two  other  divifions 
vere  cavalry,  which  he  advanced  on  the  flanks 
jefore  his  foot.     One  of  thefe  was  led  by  Alan 
jarl  of  Dinan  and  of  Richmond,  with  whom 
rt^ere  joined  the  earls  of  Meulant,  of  Norfolk, 
3f  Surrey,  of  Pembroke,  and  of  Northampton. 
The  other  was  commanded  by  William  of 
[pres,  and  by  the  earl  of  Yorkfliire  and  Albe- 
marle, who  had  under  his  banner  fome  of  thofe 
brave  northern  barons,  by  whofe  affiftance  he 
had  triumphed  over  the  Scotch.  But  both  thefe 
bodies  of  horfe  were  weak  in  their  numbers : 
for  the  nobles,  who  came  to  ferve  at  the  fiege 
of  Lincoln  caftle,  had  brought  with  them  few 
of  their    vaflale ;    and  Stephen,  in  order   to 
ftrengthen    his    m.ain   body,    or   center,  had 
very  much  diminifhed  the  force  of  his  wings. 
When  the  earl  of  Glocefler  came  up,  and  faw 

the 
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BOOK    I.  the  difpofition  the  king  had  made,  he  likewii 
'  formed  his  order  of  battle  in  three  divifion; 

One  was  entirely  compofed  of  thofe  barons  an 
knights  whom  Stephen  had  deprived  of  thei 
lands :  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  unhapp 
ftate  of  thofe  times.    By  whom  they  were  lee 
we  are  not  told ;  but  among  them  were  feven 
earls ;  and  they  made  a  moft  formidable  body  c 
cavalry,  all  breathing  revenge,  and  determine 
either  to  die,  or  regain  their  pofTeffions,  thji 
day.     Another  divifion  was  under  the  condu^ 
of  the  earl  of  Chefler,  confifting  of  forces  ex 
ercifed  in  continual  wars  with  the  Welfh,  c 
which  part  were  horfe,  and  part  foot.     The! 
two  bodies  were  placed  over-againft  the  king* 
cavalry,  upon  the  flanks ;  and  the  earl  of  Glo 
cefler  himfelf  commanded  the  center,  whicl 
was  oppofed  to  the  king's.  We  have  no  certaii 
account  of  what  troops  it  was  formed  ;  but  i; 
feems  to  have  had  in  it  both  horfe  and  foot 
and  to  have  chiefly  confifted  of  his  own  vaflals 
with  whom  he  had  taken  Nottingham  a  littl 
before.     I  do  not  find  that  he  followed  th« 
example  fet  by  the  king,  in  ordering  any  0 
his  horfemen  to  difmount,  and  fight  on  foot 
But,  befides  thefe  divifions,  there  was  a  confl' 
derable  body  of  Welfh,  which  he  pofted  ^t 
fome  difl:ance  upon  one  of  his  flanks,  wifel)j 
avoiding  to  mix  thoie  irregular  forces  with  his! 
line  of  battle,  for  fear  that  they  fhould  throw 
it  into  confufion.     The  two  armies  being  thus 
marflialled,  they   both   were   encouraged   by 
military  orations,  according    to  the  cuftom 

that 
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hat  prevailed  in  thofe  days;  but  the  imprac-BOOK  L 
icability  of  retiring  with  fafety  was  a  ftronger^  "^ 
ncitement  to  the  troops  of  the  earl  of  Glocefter 
:han  any  harangue.  Fatigued  as  they  were 
mth.  a  long  and  toilfome  march,  they  boldly, 
idvanced  to  attack  the  king  in  his  port,  without 
.aking  the  Icaft  refrefhment.  The  battle  was 
)egun  by  thofe  he  had  ftripped  of  their  patri- 
nonies.  They  fell  with  great  fury  upon  the 
)ody  of  cavalry  led  by  the  earl  of  Eichmond, 
md  being  too  eager  to  lofe  time  in  tilting  with 
:heir  lances,  as  it  was  then  the  fafhion  for 
anights  to  do,  threw  them  away,  and  came 
jp  to  a  clofe  fight  with  their  fwords  ;  which 
fo  daunted  the  enemy,  that  they  made  no  re- 
(iftance  :  many  were  killed,  and  many  taken  ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  them  fled,  and  a- 
mong  thefe  all  the  earls  who  belonged  to  that 
divifion.  While  this  was  doing,  William  of 
Ipres  and  the  earl  of  Albemarle  attacked  and 
routed  the  Welfli :  but  the  earl  of  Chelier,  in 
that  inftant,  vigoroufly  charging  their  troops, 
which  the  adlion  with  the  Wellh  had  thrown 
into  diforder,  they  were  entirely  defeated. 
Thus,  both  his  wings  being  beaten  and  diffi- 
pated,  the  king  was  left  without  horfe.  The 
vidorious  troops  did  not  purfue  the  flying 
fquadrons,  but  joined  the  earl  of  Glocefter; 
and,  having  furrounded  the  body  of  infantry 
in  the  center,  where  Stephen  was  in  perfon, 
attacked  it  on  every  fide,  with  all  the  alacrity 
that  a  certain  expedation  of  viftory  could  in- 
fpire.     Yet,    as  all  thofe  of  whom  it   was 

com- 
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BOOK  I.  compofed  were  veteran  foldlers,  and  animated 

"         by  the  prefence  and  example  of  their  king, 

they  did  the  utmoft,  that,  in  fuch  circum- 

flances,  courage  and  difcipline  could  perform, 

facing  about  every  way,  and  maintaining   the 

clofenefs  of  their  order  unbroken,  though  (to 

ufe  the  expreffion  of  an  hiftorian  who  lived  in 

thofe  times)  they  were  invejied  and  bejieged  like 

V.Huntlngd.^  caflk.     The  form  of  the  battle  now  bore  a 

"'  W^'      great  refemblance  to  that  of  Haftings.     The 

king's  phalanx,    like  that  of  Harold,    was 

afiaulted  at  once  by  horfe  and  foot,  but  re- 

miained  invincible  for  fome  time ;  till  the  earl 

V.Haguflald.of  Chefter  difmounting,  and  commanding  all 

p*  224»        Yiis  cavalry  likewife  to  difmount,  broke  in,  by 

the  weight  and  flrength  of  thole  heavy-armed 

troops,  and  preffed  hard  upon  the  king,  who 

bravely  defended  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  his 

enemies,  and  ftruck  the  earl  fuch  a  blow  upon 

the  creft  of  his  helmet,    that  he  overthrew 

him  to  the  ground  deprived  of  his  fenfes.  Nor 

Hunthi^do^n  would  he,  though  all  about  him  were  flain  or 

f.  224.*"       made  prifoners,  turn  his  back  or  ceafe  from 

Gervafe  ct     gg]_^|.jj-jg^  till,  with  the  number  and  violence  of 

ann.  1141.    his  fl-rokes,  his  battle-axe  broke  in  his  hands^ 

and  after  that  his  fword  alfo :    upon  which 

William   de   Kahamcs,    a,  knight    of  great 

flrength,    feizing    him   by   the  creft  of  his 

helmet,  and  more  coming  up  to  affift  in  taking 

him,  he  was  forced  to  yield  himfelf  prifoner; 

but  to  no  other  than  his  couiin,  the  earl  of 

Glpcefter,  would  he  deign,  even  in  that  ex**' 

tremity,    to  furrender.     Some  contemporary 

writers 
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vriters   add,    that,    before  he  was  taken,  he^OOK  I. 
lad  been  wounded  in  the  head  and  knocked Jj^^jj^^^blZT"^ 
lown  bj  a  ftone.     Certain  it  is,  that  greater Gervafe. 
)erfonal  valour  never  was  (hewn  in  any  adlion, 
han  by  him  on  that  day:  but  as  a  commander 
le  may  be  blameable,   for  not  having  charged 
he  forces   of    the  enemy  while   they    were 
lafiing  the  ford  ;  and  for  giving  them  time, 
^hen  they  had  paffed   it,    to   form   without 
aoleftation*     He  alfo  feems  to  have  erred  in 
saving  the  cavalry,  pofted  on  his  flanks,  too 
*^eak  in  numbers  to  contend  with  that  of  the 
mprefs,   by   having  difmounted  fo  many  of 
is  befl:  horfemen,   in  order  to  ftrengthen  his 
ody  of  infantry  ;   not  well  coniidering,  that 
:ie  defeat  of  his  wings  would  inevitably  oc* 
afion  that  of  his  center.     The  precedent  {et 
im  at  Cuton-moor  was  improperly  followed; 
ecaufe,    as  the  Scotch  had  few  horfemen,  ic 
light  not  there  be  fo  neceflary  to  oppofe  any 
D  them  :   but,    as  the  earl  of  Glocefter  was 
;rong  in  cavalry,  Stephen  (liould  have  kept  his, 
''hich  at  firft  was  fuperior,  equal  at  lead  to 
:ie  earl's  ;    elpecially  being  to  engage  on  an 
pen  plain.     It  muff  however  be  owned,  that 
oth  his  Vvings  behaved  fo  ill,   as  to  give  us 
ifficient  realon  to  impute  their  defeat  rather  to 
leir    fear   than    their  w^eaknefs.     Yet    they 
Dnfiiled  of  men  renovv'ned  for  courage  ;  which 
lade  feme  of  the  contemporary  writers  fup- 
ofe,     that    their    flight    was    occafioned    by 
eafon.    But,  as  after  this  time  they  continued 
)  fcrve  the  king  faithfully,  it  may  be  better 
V  oL.  I,  Z  ac* 
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BOOK    h  accounted  for  by  thofe    fuddeii  terrors  which 
'        ^"—^    ^fometlaies  feize  the  bed  troops  when  they  are 
great  1}^  outnumbered.     Certainly  nothing  con- 
tribyted  more  to  the  gaining  of  the  battle,  than 
the  good  difpoiition  made  by  the  earl  of  Glo- 
ceftcr,  eipecially  in  his  placing  of  the  auxiliary 
Wehii  ;  and  the  prudent  condu6:  of  thofe  who 
led  his  wings,  in  retraining  their  foldiers  from 
purfuisg  the  horfe  they  had  beaten,  till  they 
had  completed  the  vid:ory  by  the  entire  defeat 
of  the  enemy's  foot. 
A  l>.  ii^r.       Stephei.  was  now  in  the  cuftody  of  that  earL 
who  treated  him  with  the  greateft  humanity 
Maimfo,  htft.  forbidding  all  pel fons  to  reproach  orinfulthim 
^^'  "  ^^  '    under  the  change  of  his  fortune,  and  paying 
him  the  refpe<ft  that  was  due  to  tiis  dignity  and 
royal   bipod.     He   pre  Tented   him  fir  it   to  the 
Emprefs  in  the  city  of  Gloceller ;  and  then  re- 
moved   him  to  Briftol,  where  he  kept  him  in 
a  fafe  but  gentle  confinement. 

^MiraQi.  oift.      This  event  leemed  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 

no%.  .  tc  ,    Icingdom.    The  hi(hop  of  Wiochefter  now  le- 

H.  4e  Hun-  folired  to  thfow  ofF  the  maik,  and  declare  foi 

J,^f^' I; ^^^" "Matilda;  but  not  without  fuch  conditions  aj 

St€pfe« !.  L     he  judged  neceilary  to  lecure  his  own  intereit 

p-953?,^ 95®- which    was    indeed    the   fole   principle    that 

iufeimn/i  Hf- ^^^'^^^^  ^^^  conduct.     Thatprincefs  permittee 

him  to  make  his  own  terms,  kuoiving  of  whai 

importance  his   friendship  was  to  her   at  thi; 

critical  time,  and  meaning,   perhaps,  to  keef 

her  faith  with  him  afterwards  no  better  thar 

he  himielf,  had  kept  his  with  her  and   wit! 

his 
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his  own  brother.     All  being  previoufly  fettled  pQ^^^; 

between  them,  they  met   in  an  open    plain, 

near  the  city  of  Winchefler,  on  the  fecond  of 

March,   in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  forty  - 

one  ;  where,  in  a  numerous  aflembly  of  barons, 

of  bifhops,  of  clergy,  and  people,  (he  publickly 

fwore  to  him,  that  hejhould  have  the  direSfion  of 

all  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom^  and  part ku" 

larly  the  difpofil  of  abbeys  and  bijlocprtcks,  if  he 

and  the  church  ivoidd  confent  to  receive  her  as 

queen,  and  would preferve  their  fidelity  to  her  in-' 

violate.  Her  brother  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  and 

the  chief  lords  of  her  party,  made  themfelveg 

fureties  for  her,  that  (he  (houid  perform   the 

covenant  of  this  oath,  and  took  oiiC  themfelves 

to  the  fame  purpoie.     The    bi(hop,  in  return, 

received  her  as  queen,  and  together  with  fome  of 

his  friends,  who  were  pledges  for  him,  fwore 

to  be  faithful  to  her  as  long  as  floe  kept  her  pari 

of  the  compact. 

Thus  did  this  prelate,  with  the  mofi:  unex- 
ampled aflurance,  openly  ftipulate,  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  the  conditions  of  advantages  and 
power  to  himfelf,  upon  which  he  was  willing 
to  concur  in  dethroning   his  unfortunate  bro- 
ther.    The  next   day   Matilda   was   put    into 
polleffion  of  the   royal   caftle    at  Winchefler, 
where  the  fcepter  and  crown,  with  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  king's  treafure,  were  kept.    She 
leemed  much  delighted  to  fee  herfelf  miflrefsGeft.  Steph. 
of  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  fo  long  ufurped   by^^,J;^^P^;^^^^* 
another,  and  cauled  herfelf  to  be  inftantly  pro-iuj^ra. 
cUnned  queen  of  England  In  the  marker-place 

Z  2  of 
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BOOK  I.  of  the  town  :  after  which  Ihe  proceeded  in  at 

^ ^ '  folemn  proceffion  to  the  cathedral  church ;  the; 

bifhop  of  Winchefter,    as  the  legate  of  the- 
pope,  leading  her  by  the  right  hand,  and  the 
bilhop  of   St.  David's  as   primate   of  Wales,; 
by  the  left.     She  was  alfo  attended  by  many 
temporal  barons,  and  by  the  biftiops  of  Here^-. 
ford,  Lincoln,  Ely,    and  Bath,  with  feveral 
abbots.     When   divine  fervice  was  over,  the 
legate,  from  the  pulpit,  curfed  all  her  enemies^ 
and  blefied  all  her  friends.     He  then  by   his 
letters  invited  Theobald  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, and   all   the   other  abfent    bifhops,    to 
come  and  do  their  homage  to  her  at  Wilton ; 
which  place  (he   removed  to  as  foon  as  the 
ceremonies   of   her   reception  at   Winchefter 
were    all   performed :    but  that  prelate,  who 
owed  his  fee  to  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  who 
never  had  taken  any  oaths  to  Matilda,  had,  or 
pretended   to   have,    a  fcruple  of  confcience, 
about  obeying  thofe  fummons  without  being 
fet  free  from  his  obligations  to  Stephen  by  the- 
exprefs  confent  of  that  prince  himfelf.   Where- 
upon he  and  his  brethren,  with  feme  of  the 
temporal  barons,  who  alfo  thought  it  decent 
to  a6t  the  fame  part,  were  allowed   to  fpeafc 
with  the  king  ;  from  whom  they  obtained  the 
permiinon  which  they  aiked,  and  which  they 
were  well  affured  he  durft  not  deny.  Matild%: 
Vid-auftores  having  received  their  fealty  and  homage,  re- 
citat.  ut  fiipva. ^^oved  from  Wilton  to  Reading  ;  where  feveral 
of  the  nobility  came  to  attend  her  and  make 
their  fubmiffions  to  her  j  particularly  RobersJ 

d'OiliJ 
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d'Oili,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Oxford,  which  ^00  K   I. 
he  having  confented  to  deliver  up  to  her,  ihe'       ^ 
went  to  that  city,  and  kept  there  the  Eafter 
feftival  in  royal  ftate. 

Prefently  after  that  time,  the  blfiiop  of 
Winchefter  fummoned  all  the  prelates  and 
clergy  of  England  to  meet  him  at  Winchefter, 
in  a  council  or  fynod  aflembled  by  virtue  of X- ^^^™^' 
his  legatine  power.  The  greater  part  of  them  loe'^i^o?.* 
came  ;  and  thofe  who  did  not  come  fent  letters 
to  affign  the  caufe  of  their  abfence.  The 
legate  prefided,  notwithftanding  the  prefence 
of  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  ;  and,  having 
ordered  the  letters  to  be  read  in  the  council, 
did  no  other  bufinefs  there  that  day,  but  taking 
the  biihops  apart  conferred  with  them  in  fecret, 
arid  then  with  the  abbots,  and  laftly  with  the 
archdeacons.  The  next  day  he  addrefled  him- 
felf  to  the  whole  affembly,  and  faid,  that  by 
the  authority  which  he  had  been  honored  with 
from  the  pope,  whofe  reprelentative  he  was  in 
this  kingdom,  he  had  called  them  together, 
to  confuit  with  them  about  the  peace  of  their 
country,  which  was  in  great  danger  of  total 
ruin.  He  recalled  to  their  remembrance  the 
profperous  reign  of  his  uncle.  King  Henry ; 
upon  which  he  enlarged  with  many  and  high 
encomiums.  Then  he  reminded  them  of  the 
fettlement  made  by  that  king  on  his  daughter, 
and  of  the  repeated  oaths  taken  to  her  during 
his  life,  the  breach  of  which  he  excufed  by 
the  delay  of  Matilda,  who  did  not  immediately 
come  over  to  England  upon  the  death  of  her 
Z  3  father. 
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BOOK    I.fiuher,  and  by  the  neceffity  of  providing  fojf 
"^  '  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  on  which  account,. 

he  faid,  his  brother  was  permitted  to  reign :  But. 
although   he  himfelf  had  been  furety  for  that 
prince,  and  in   the  moft  folemn  manner  had 
pledged  his  faith,  that  he  fliould  honor  and 
exalt   the  holy  church,  maintain  good  laws, 
and    abrogate    bad,  he    mufl    with    grief  put 
them  in  mind  how  ill  he  had  governed;  that, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  peace 
of  his  kingdom   had  been  wholly  deftroyed  ; 
after  that  time  no  judice  done  ;  bifhops  impri- 
foned    and  violently  compelled  to  give  up  theii^ 
polTcffions  ;  abbeys  fold  ;  churches  plundered; 
the  Gouniels  of  wicked  men   heard,  thofe  of 
the  good  diiregardtd.     "  You  know  (faid  hej 
*«  how  otten,  as  well  by  myfelf,  as  by  iny 
"   brethren  tlie  bifhops,   I  have  apphed  to  th0 
''  king     for    a    redrefs    of  thefe    grievances, 
*«  efpecially  in  the  council  called   by  me  la'H 
>*  year  J  and   got   nothing   by   it  but  hatjred. 
^«  Nor  can  any  thinking  man  dpubt,  that  ttiy 
"  affedion  to  my  brother,  how  tender  {o  ev^r, 
'"  ought  to  give  place  to  that  Which  I  owe  to 
*'  the   fervice  of  my  heavenly  father.     Sinpe 
**  therefore  Almighty  God  has  been  pleafed  to 
^'  infli6l  fuch  a  judgement  upoi^  him,  as  to  , 
"  permit  him   to  fall  into  the  'hknds  of  his  t 
^'  enemies,  while  I  was  a  ftranger  both  to  his 
««  counlels  and  adlipns,  left  the  date  ihould  Be 
"  overturned  for  want  of  a  ruler,   I  have,  by 
f  virtue  of  my  legatine  pov/er,  invited  you  all 
f^  to  this  fiiiemtlly.  f  he  matter  was  yeflerday 
I  '*  con- 
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"  confidered  in  private  by  the  greater  part  of  BOOK  I. 

*'  the  Englifh  clergy,  to 'whom  the  frmilege  of        "^ 

"  eleB'mg  and  ordalnmg  afo'verelgn  more  farihu- 

%  larly  belongs.     Having  therefore  lirii  invoked 

"  (as  our  duty  requires)  the  affiftance  of  God, 

*'  we  do  ele£i  to  rule  over  both  Kngland  and  Nor- 

*'  mandy  Matilda  the  daughter  of  our  fate  king^  a 

"  king  who  loved  peace,  and  procured  it  for  bis 

"  people  ;  a  king,  in  glory,  wealth,  and  good- 

"  nefs,  excelling  all  others  who  have  hved  20 

**  our  times:  and  we  promife  to  keep  inviolate 

**  our  fidelity  to  her,  and  to  fupport  heragaiiill 

wf*.  all  her  opponents." 

Such  was  the  fpeech  of  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
cliefter  on  this  extraordinary  occaiion,  as  de- 
livered down  to  us  by  William  of  MalmfbiirVjMaima.  at 
who  fays,  that  he  was  prefent  himfelf  in  the  P*^* 
council,    and   very  exactly    remembered   the 
fubftance  of  every  thitig   that  pafl'ed   there. 
The  whole   aflembly   having  exprefled   their 
affent,  by  their  acclamations,  or  at  Jeaft  by 
their  filence,  to  what  that  prelate  had  faid,  he 
added  thefe  words ;   *'  The  citizens  of  London, 
-"  who  on  account  of  the  greatnefs  of  their  city 
*«  are  confidered  as  nobles  in  'England^  have  been 
"  fummoned  by  our  meffengers,  and  have  re- 
**  ceived  a  fafe-condudl:  from  us :   nor  do  I 
*'  doubt  that  they  will  be  here   to  morrow. 
"  Let  us  wait  for  them,  if  you  pleafe."  The 
-next   day,    certain   deputies   from    that   city 
arrived,  and  faid,  «*  They  were  fent  from  the 
Z  4  "  com^ 
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BOOK  I  it  community   of  hondon,  not   to    contend,    or 
"  debate,  but  to  pray  in  their  name,  that  their 
^'  lord,  the  king,   might   be   fet  free  ;  which 
*'  not  only  they,   but  hkewile  all  thofe  barons^ 
*'  who  had  lo7ig  ago  been  admitted  into  their 
"  body,  mofl  earnefUy    begged   of  the  legate 
"  and  council."     Whence  it  arole  that  fome 
barons  had  been  incorporated  into  the  city  of 
London,    will  be    explained    hereafter.     The 
legate  made  a   copious  reply  to  the  deputies, 
repeating  what  he  had  laid  the  day  before,  and 
adding,  that  it  did  not  become  the  citizens  of 
London,  who  were  reputed ainong  the  chief  men 
of  the  kingdom,  and  as  of  the  nobility',  to  take 
part  with   thofe  who  in  battle  had   deferted 
their  lord,  to  whofe  advice  it  was  owing   that 
he  had  difhonored  the  church,  and  who  feemed 
to  favor  the  Londoners  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  to   draw  as   much  of  their  money  from 
them  as  they  poffibly  could.     Then  (food  up 
a  priell,  who  was  chaplain  to  Stephen's  queen, 
and  deijvered  to  the  legate  a  letter  from  that 
princefs;  which  having  looked  over,  he  faid, 
it  was  not  fit  to  be   read,  for   that,    befides 
many  improper  and  blameable  matters  which 
were  contained  in  it,  pne  of  the  witnefies,  whQ 
had  fet  his  name  to  it,  had,  in  that  chamber 
itfelf,  a  twelvemonth  before,  fpoken  very  dif- 
refpecTtfuUy  of  the  biihops.     He  then  returned 
it  to  the  chaplain,  who  read  it  himfelf  to  the 
council,  notwithflanding  the  oppofition   made 
by  the  legate  ;  an  admirable  inllance  of  ipirit. 

and 
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and  refolution,  which  fo  afFeded   the  council, BOOK  I, 
that  all  the  authority  of  that  imperious  prelate 
'Could  not  prevent  theni  from  hearing  it  with 
a  decent  attention  !  The  fubftance  of  it  was, 
that  the  queen    implored  the   whole   clergy 
there    affembled,  and    more    particularly    the 
biihop    of    Winchefter,    her    hufband's    own 
brother,  to  reftore  to  his  kingdom  that   mo- 
narch, their    liege  lord,  whom  wicked  men, 
who  were  bound  to  him  by  homage  and  fealty, 
had  thrown   into  prifon.     To  this   the  legate 
replied  with  all  the   fame  arguments  that  he 
had  ufed  to  the  deputies  of  the  city  of  London, 
who,    after  fome   confultation   among  them- 
felves,  declared,  "  they  would  communicate 
*'  the  decree  of  the  council  to  their  fellow- 
*'  citizens,  and  influence  them  in  favor  of  it 
"  as  far  as  they  could."  The  legate  concluded 
the  a^ls  of  this  affembly  by  a  general  fentence 
of  excommunication  againft  all  the  adherents 
of  the  king,  and  particularly  againft  William 
Martel,  who  had  more  than  any  others  incurred 
his  difpleafure,  by  having  intercepted  and  plun- 
dered his  baggage. 

Thus  did  a  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  a£ling  as 
a  minifter  of  the  pope,  and  the  Englifti  clergy 
under  him,  affume  a  power  to  difpofe  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  of  the  dutchy  of 
Normandy,  by  what  they  called  an  elehion^ 
without  the  confent,  or  participation,  of  the 
temporal  barons  or  people  of  either  country, 

having 
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BOOK  I. having  only  fummoned  the  deputies  of  thelj 
city  of  London  to  their  council.  The  whole  ,p 
proceeding  was  without  a  precedent;  norhasi|j 
any  thing  like  it  been  done  in  later  times.* 
But  the  bigotry  of  that  age  produced  fuch  m 
monftrous  a£ts,  as  the  reafon  of  the  prefent 
can  hardly  believe. 
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H    I    S    T   O    P.   Y 

O  F    T  H  E 

Revolutions  of    England, 

From  the  Death  of  Edward  the  Confeffor 
to  the  Birth  of  Henry  the  Second. 

P.  I.  CT^HE  kingdom  of  England  after  having  been 
harraffed  by  the   invafiom   of  the   Danes, 
and  fiibjed:  fuccejftvely  to  three  kings  of  that   na- 
tion, &c. 

Sueno,  or  Swain,  the  father  of  Canute  the  great, "^^  Chron. 
was  juft  before  his   death   acknowledged   king  ofjoij."  '""* 
England  ;  but,  as  he  never  was  crowned,  he  is  n.t 
reckoned  by  our  writers  in  the  catalogue  of  our  kings. 
The  only  Danes  to  whom  they  give  that  title  are 
Canute,  Harojd  Hajrefoot,  and  Hardicanute. 

Ibid.  Haying  reigned,  he.  ahotit  four  and  twenty  years, 

died  without  iffue,  &c 

Sonne  ancient  authors  have  afcribed  Edward  the 

i  ,.Confeflbr's  want  of  iflue  to  a  vow  of  virginity,  which 

he  had  made  before  his  marriage  and  adhered  to  in 

that  (late,  having  perfuaded  his  wife  to  confent  to 

his 
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his  keeping  it,  and  to  take  one  herfelf.  But  pro- 
bably this  was  a  ficlion  of  the  monks,  who  though 
vows  of  that  kind  elTential  to  fandity^  and  did  no 
confider  that,  in  his  cafe,  fo  abfurd  a  proceedinj 
would  have  been  criminal,  not  only  to  his  wife,  bu 
lo  his  people,  who,  by  his  want  of  pofterity,  wer 
expofed  to  all  the  mifchiefs  of  a  doubtful  fuccefiioD 
and  became  in  the  end  a  prey  to  a  foreign  invader 
He  certainly  did  not  live  fo  kindly  with  his  queen 
as  from  her  amiable  cha rafter  he  ought  to  have  done 
but  feeras  to  have  transferred  to  her  his  hatred  o 
her  father;  and  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  that  with  thi 
piety  for  which  he  is  celebrated.  The  flrange  ide; 
of  merit  and  holinefs,  attached  by  fome  in  that  agi 
to  a  vow  of  chaftity,  made,  or  obferved,  even  in  th( 
.conjugal  ilate,  may  poffibly  have  arifen  among  tht 
Saxons  in  England  from  the  anfwers  fent  to  their  firf 
teacher,  Augiifline,  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  anc 
communicated  by  him  to  his  new  church  -,  for,  ir 
fome  of  thefe,  nuptial  enobfaces  are  plainly  confider- 
ed  2iS  pollutions* 

P.  3.  And  even  gave  Edgar  the  title  of  AtheUng,  whid 

belonged  to  the  royal  family  ^  and  feemed  to  ffiark  hiwt 

out  as  heir  to  the  crozvn. 

Sir  H.  Spelmap  fays,  in  his  GlofTary  on  the  wor4 

Adelingus,  or  Atheling,  Scixo?iibus  ujurpatur  pro  regi'a 

fobole  et  regni  fucceffore.     Which  he  proves  from  a 

paflage  in  the  laws  afcrlbed  to  Edward  the  Confeiror; 

and  though  that  collection  is  not  genuine,   yet,  as  it 

is  ancient,  the  words   of  the  compilator  are  a  very. 

fufficient  proof,  to  fiiew  in  what  fenfe  this  title  was 

imderflood  by  the  Normans  to  have  been   given  to. 

Edgar.     '*   Rex    vcro   Edvvardus,     Edgarum   hlium 

"  eorum  fecura  retinuit  et  pro  fuo  nutrivit:   et  quf^i 

"  cogitabat  heredem  euni  facere,    no?nma'uil  Adelingl 

"  quera  nos  (puta  Normanni)  dicimus  domiceliuiiiV 

**  Sed 
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Sed  nos  indifcrete  de  pluribus  dicimus,  quia 
Baronum  filios  vocamus  domicellos  ;  Jngli  vera 
nullum  niji  natos  regum.^'     Yet  Spelman  obferves, 

lat  all  noblemen  had  anciently  been  called  /idelingi  ; 

at  from  the  above-cited  paiTage  it  appears,   that  in 

le  times  of  Edward  the  Confeilor,  and  for  at  leail: 
century  afterwards,    this  word  was  appropriated  to 

le  royal  family  by  the  Englifti. 

bid.    Tety  notwithftanding  this  appearance  of  an  adop- 
tion ^  as  he  was  jiill  under  age  when  King  Edward 
died,   he  was  not  thought  capable  of  taking  the  go- 
'uernment,  &c. 
The    reafon    affigned    by    Allredu?,     an  ancient  See, Ailred. 

liftorian  of  no  fmall  authority,  for  Edgar  Atheling's  R^eg^^^i^ng. 

ot  being  made  king,  is,  quia  puer  tanto  honori  minus  col.  366. 
Jonetis  videbatur.  Ineulphus,  a  contemporary  writer,^^^  ^"S"^P^^* 

1  Ti  /•/•        •  -7  ;  'p.  68.  lubanri. 

aj'^s,  newas  Kegio  folio  minus  taoneus,  tain  corde  quam^Q^,-, 
orpore  j  which  words  feem  to  fuppofe  a  double  in- 
;apacity,  from  the  meannefs  of  his  parts,   as  well  as 
he  weaknefs  of  his  age  :  and  indeed,   if  he  had  been 
\  youth  of  forward  courage  and  underftanding,    it 
night  have  been  an  inducement  to  raife  him  to  the 
hrone  before  the  ufual  time.     How  old  he  was  at 
:he  deceafe  of  King  Edward,  I  do  not  find  exa6l"ly 
fet  down  in  any  ancient  author,  nor  at  what  age  the 
minority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  was  underdoodSee  Malmfi).. 
to  determine:  but  Edgar  the  fon  of  Edmond  having ^^^t^  f-jj^ 
been   but   fixteen  y^ars  old  when  he  came  to  thes.  Dunelm. 
jcrown,   and  no  hiftorian   fpeaking  of  him  as  being ^^^  ^""' ^ 59* 
then  a  minor,  it  may  be  conjeftured,    that  fixteen 
,was  the  age  affigned  by  the  Saxons  for  the  majority 
of  their  kings.     And,  from  fome  paffages  that  occur 
in  the  hifbory  of  thofe  times,  we  may  infer  pretty 
confidently,    that   Edgar  Atheling  was   of   an   age 
.approaching  to  manhood,    though  he  had  not  yet 
i  at- 
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attained  to  it  when  King  Edward  died.  OrderidU: 
Vitalis,  the  befl  of  the  Norman  writers,  affigns  th< 
fame  caufe  for  the  duke  of  Normandy's  enterprize 
See  Ord.  Vit.  as  Ailredus  for  Harold's  eleftion.  **  Anno  ab  iii' 
p.  598.  1.6.  u  carnatione  Domini  1066,  indiftlone  v.  Gul.  duj 
'*  Normannorura,  deficiente  ftirpe  regis  Edgar 
**  qua  idonea  ejfei  ad  tenendum  fceptrum  regale,  cun 
*'  multis  millibus  armatorum  ad  Anglos  transfre 
«  tavit." 

P.  4.  The  excluding  of  a  minor  from  the  fuei^iffi&n-ii 

England  was  not  new  to  the  Saxons,  ,  .-■'**  ■5^'</'' 
Sir  John  Spehnan,  who  well  underftood  the  Saxor 
conftitLition,  fays,  in  his  life  of  king  Alfred,  "  U 
mI'T'^^'^  "  verum  fatear,  turbulenium  reipublicse  tempus^  i 
"  fpeftes,  Alfred!  tenerior  cetas  iEthelwolpho  jair 
*'  decedenti  jufte  fuggerere  potuit  ut  omnem  cogi- 
*'  tationem  regni  in  ipfum  con^ferendi  deponeret 
"  ciwi  ea  fola  caufa  fapenumero  fvfficeret,  ut  patet 
"  fratris  Jiliitm  proprioy  vel  etiam  nothum  anteferrei 
**  germanor 

''    '   ■        P.  9,  Buty  on  the   death   of  his  father  in  law^  Al- 
.-  fred  ca?ne  over,  and  unhappily  trujling  his  perfon  to 
-  earl  Godwin  was  delivered  by  him  to  Harold  Hare- 
.  foot,  who  put  out  his  eyes ;  of  which  cruel  treat-' 
ment  he  diedy  much  lamented  by  the  EngUfld. 
V. Maln^.         In  relating    this  ftory,    William   of   Malmibury 
Ang.^  1,' ii.^^*  concludes  with   thefe  words,  H(zc^  quia  fama  ferit, 
c.  i».  non   omifi:  fed  quia  chronica   tacent^  pro  folido  mn 

afferui.     The  chronicles  he  means  are  fuppofed   to 
be  the  Saxon,  in  which  no  mendon  is  made  of  this 
;  faft.     But  yet    the  credit   of  it  does  not  depend  on 

'.    -  tradition  alone.     The  Encomium  Emma,  a  contem- 

porary  writing,    and    other    manufcripts     of    that 
age,  which  he   probably  had  not  feen,  atteft  the 

fa^. 
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^ft.     But  the  circumftances  are  reported  with  fome 
variations* 

;*,  10.  He  kept  up  a  ckfe  friendfiip  with  WilUajn  duke 
of  Normandy i  and  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  fe- 
cretly  promtfed  to  appoint  him  his  fuccejfor  in  the 
kingdom  of  England,  &c. 

There  is  a  great  difference  among  our  ^i^ori- ^^^t^^™^- j^ 
ins,  both  ancient  and  modern,  about  the  time  when  p.  5, 
idward's  promife,  to   appoint  Duke   William   his^-^""'=^* 
ucceffor,  was  made  to  that  prince.     Some  pretend  DicetoAbbl 
hat  he  gave  it  him  fo  long  before  the  end  of  hisChron.  p.481. 
ife,  as  when  he  was  a  youth  at  the  court  of  Nor- 
uandy.     But  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  (hould 
hen  bequeathe  crown,  which  he  could  not  polTibly 
forefee  he  Ihould  ever  wear.     Rapin  Thoyras  ima- 
gines, with  much  more  probability,  that  the  promife 
was  made  at  the  time  when  the  duke  was  in  Eng- 
land :    but   yet  that  conjefture  fuits  ill   with  what 
was  afterwards  done  by   Edward,  viz.  his  fending 
for  his  nephew  in  order   to  nominate  him  heir  to 
his  crown.     And  Ingulphus   exprefsly  afferts,  that,  Sa«  ingi^lplu 
when  the  duke  was  in  England,  he  had  no  hope  o^^^^^.l]  us>aa». 
the  fucceflion,  and  that  no  mention  was  then  made 
of  it  between  him  and  the  king.     De  fuccejfione  au- 
tern  regnl  fpes  adhuc^  aut  mentio,  nulla  fa£ia  inter  eos 
fiiit.     What  William  of  Malmfbury   fays  on    this 
fubjeil  feems  to  be  neareft  the  truth,  that  the  king      ;.  ' 
had  no  thoughts  of  making  the  duke  his  fuccelTor    '  ,    ,        1 
kill  after  the  dcceafe  of  his  nephew,  prince  Edward. 
Rex  itaque  defun5lo  cognate ^  quia  fpes  priori s  erdt  fo- Scs  Mslm&. 
hita  fajfragH,  WlUielmo  coniiti Normannia  fi{ccejji072em^'^}^^"-^' ^ 
Afigli^  dahat.     And  Ingulphus  feeras  ?o  exprefs  the See'lnplph. 
;  fame    thing   in  thefe  words  under   the  year   1065.  P- *^s.  Tub  aim. 
I**  Anno  eodem  rex  '^AvvMdns  fenio  gravatiis  cernens^'*  ^' 
*'.  Clltotiis  Edwardi  nuper  defun^i   iiliura    Edgarum 
*■  regio   folio    minus    idoneum    tam    corde    quam 

"  cor- 
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"  corpore,      Godwinique      comitis     multam      ma^ 
"  lamque     fubolem    quotidie    fuper    terrain    cref- 
"  cere,  ad  co^natum  fuum  Wilhehnufn  cinimum    appU 
"  cutty  et  eum  Jibi  fuccedere  in  regnum  AngUa   voa 
**  JiabiU  fanci'vit."     But   then    he   muft   have   beer, 
grolsly  miftaken,  in  faying  (as  he  afterwards  does, 
with  fome  other  writers  j  that  Edward  fetit  Roberi 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  his  embaffador  to  duke 
William,  to  inform  hini  of  his  having  defigned  hirti 
his  fucceflbr :    for  that  prelate  was  banillhed  from 
See  Chron.     Engfend  in  the  year  1052,  five  years  before  Prince 
fub^a^nfiost.  Edward's  death.     Upon  the  whole,  though  I  believe 
&  p.  169.  fub  that  the  duke  had  fome  intimation  of  fuch  an  in- 
ann.  1067.      tention  or  inclination  of  the  king  in  his  favor,  yel 
the   uncertainty   wheuy  or  by  whonty   it  Was  givenj 
and  the  contradictory  accounts  we  have  of  it,  un- 
deniably prove,  that  it  could  not  have  had  the  au- 
thority of  the  great  council,  but  was  a  fecret  tranf-^ 
aftion.     Indeed  not  one  of  our  ancient  hiftorians  is 
partial  enough  to  the  Norman   government  to  pre- 
tend, that  it  was  an  ad  of  the  nation,  as  Ordericus 
Vitalis  and  William  of  Poidtou  affirm.     Nor  is  it 
a  credible  thing  that  the  great  council  of  England^ 
which  in  the  year  1052  had  fhewn  fo  much  jealoufy 
and  hatred  of  the  Normans,  as  to  pafs  an   aft   for 
baniiliing   out  of  the  kingdom  all  of  that  nation,- 
fhould,  without  any  apparent  reafon  for  the  change,- 
fo  alter  their  temper,  at  to  fettle  their  crown  on  2t 
Norman  prince.     And  furely,  if,  contrary  to  their' 
inclinations,  Edward  had  conceived  fuch  a  purpofe^ 
Harold,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  prevent  it,  would 
not   have  willingly  gone  upon   an  embaffy,  to  ac- 
quaint the  duke  with  it ;  for  it  would  have  been  bet*^ 
ter  for  him,  if  he  had  not  then  any  thoughts  of  th^ 
crown  for  himfelf,  to   have   fecured  it  for  Edgar,- 
whom  he  might  well  hope  to  govern,  at  leafl  for  feve- 
ral  years.     William  of  Malmfbury  only  mentions  the 

itory 
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ftory  to  reje6l  it,  giving  the  account  I  have  follow- 
ed, as   o-rounded  on  the  befl;  information.     Nor  is  ^^^^^^^^'l"'^- 
there  any  thing  improbable  in  that  account,     ij'^^\.u.{.ci,^ 
further,  in  relating  the  anfwer  which  Harold  return-de  w.  i, 
ed  to  William,   in  j  unification    of  himfclf  for  the  ' -^^' ^"  5^* 
breach  of  his  oath,    the  fame   author  vv'rites  thus, 
"  De  regno    addebat  prcefumptuolum   fuilTe,    quod 
'*  abfque  generali  fenatus  et  populi  convent ti  et  edido 
'  alienam  illi  hjereditatem  juraverit.     Proinde  ftul- 
■'  turn   facramentum    frangendum.     Nam  ii  jusju- 
'  randum,  vel  votum,  quod  puella  in  domo  patris, 
'  nefciis  parentibus,  de  fuo  corpore  volens  fecerit, 
■' judicatur   irritum -,    quanto   magis  quod    ille   fub 
•'  regis  virga  conftitutus,   nefciente  omni  Anglid^   de 
'  toto  regno,  necelTitate   temporis  coadus  impege- 
'  rit,  judicatur  non  effe  ratum  !"  Thefe  words  give 
js  at  leaft  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  the  great 
:buncil   had  never  agreed  to  any  fettlem.ent  of  the 
;rown  on   the   duke.     One  argument   for  Harold's 
laving  been  fent  by  Edward  to  notify  this  defigna- 
:ion  to  the   duke,    is    drawn   from   the  tapeftry  at 
"3ayeux,  which    Montfaucon   has  given  a  print   of, 
vith  comments   upon  it.     But  the  infcription  over 
hat   part   of   it,    which    reprefents   Harold    taking 
eave  of  the  king,  is  only  Rex — R.  D.  which  gives 
10  account  of  the  commiffion  or  bufmefs  on  which 
le  was  going  \   nor  is  there  any  other  more  exprefs 
:oncerning  that  point.     Montfaucon,  from  the  com- 
non  opinion,  or  tradition  of  the  place,  fuppofcs  the 
apeftry   to  have  been  made  by  the  order  of  Matil- 
ia,  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  there- 
ore  to    be  an   authentic  evidence  of  the  truth   of 
he    fa6ls    therein    reprefented.     But    from    feveral 
eafons  I  fhould  judge,  that  it  was  rather  made  by 
he  order  of  the  emprefs  Matilda,  his  grand-daugh- 
er,  who  refided  long  in  Normandy  •,  and   that  the  ' 
nakers  of  it  were  not'  accurate  v/ith  negard  to  the 
Vol.  I.  A  a  •  faces. 
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fads.  For  the  tapeftry  and  the  infcriptions  upon  it 
fuppofe,  that  in  the  war  William  fuftained,  while 
Harold  v^^as  with  him,  againft  Conan  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  he,  or  one  of  his  generals,  befieged  Dinant;; 
and  that  Conan  delivered  to  him,  or  to  that  general, 
the  ke^'s  of  the  town.  Rut  this  fiege  is  mentioned 
by  no  contemporary  author,  and  contradifts  the 
account  given  of  that  wjir  by  William  of  Poidtou, 
archdeacon  of  Lifieux,  and  chaplain  to  William. 
He  particularly  defcribes  the  beginning  of  the  war 
by  the  expedition  of  his  mailer  to  the  relief  of  Dole 
^^fl  r^f^*  ^^^'^^§>^^  by  Conan;  his  obliging  Conan  to  raife  the 
Due!  Norm,  ^^^g^j  ^'^^^  ^^^^  retiring  out  of  Bretagne,  becaufe  he 
ap.  Duchefne,  would  not  purfue  Conan,  to  the  peril  of  his  own  ar- 
!?•  «9ij  192.  j^y,^  through  unknown  countries,  where  they  could 
find  no  fubfiilence,  but  returning  thither  again, 
upon  hearing  that  Conan  and  GeofFry  Martel  were 
joined.  He  fays  the  duke  ftaid  there  to  give  battle 
to  them  both,  but  certamen  nequicquam  fuit  expeSia- 
tum,  adverfario  magis  in  ulteriora  profugienie.  Then 
he  concludes  with  thefe  words,  Receptus  in  fiio  -per' 
carum  hofpltem  Haraldum  apud  fe  poji  moratum  ali- 
quanditt  donis  onujlum  omtfit.  It  is  therefore  plain 
(if  v*^e  may  believe  this  hiftorian,  who  is  called  by 
Montfaucon  himfelf,  the  moji  accurate  of  all  who 
wrote  the  hifiory  of  William  the  Bajtard)  that  neither 
before  nor  after  the  raifmsj  of  the  fiege  of  Dole  was 
any  liege  made  in  Bretagne  by  William,  while  Ha- 
rold remained  with  him,  or  by  any  part  of  his  army. 
Nor  can  it  eafily  be  conceived,  that  the  taking  of  a 
town  fo  confiderable  as  Dinant,  defended  by  the 
duke  of  Bretagne  in  perfon,  fiiould  be  pad  over  in 
filence,  either  by  this  atuhor,  or  any  other,  who 
wrote  the  hiilory  of  that  war. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  apprehended  that  this  boafted 
monument  v^'as  rather  formed  upon  vulgar  tradition 
than  hifloryj  and  deferves   no  credit  againft  the  tefr- 

timony 
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:imony  of  a  good  contemporary  writer.     Tapeflry 
nakers  are  bad  hiflorians :   and  it  is  a  common  fault 
n  antiquaries  to  lay  more  (Irefs  upon  any  difcovery 
Df  this  kind  than  is  really  due  to  it;  as  Montfaucon 
eems  to  have  done  in  the  prefent  indancc. 

William  of  Poiftou  pretends,   that   the   brother  See  G.  Piftav. 
ind   nephew;  of  Flarold  had  been  delivered  to  the '^'^^^* 
iuke   by  King   Edward   as   hoftages,  to   fecure  to 
lim  the  fucceffion  of  England  :   but  it  appears  from 
ladmer,  that  having  been  given  by  earl  Godwin  to  See  Eadmer. 
idvvard,  as  hoftages  for  his  fidelity,  after  the  quar-    '  ' 
■el  between  him  and  that  king,  they  were  fent  over 
:o  Normandy,   as  a  place  of  fafe  cuftody,   and  only 
:ommitted  to  the  keeping  of  Willi^mj  as  Edward's 
riend  and  ally.     After  the  duke  had  concluded  his 
bargain  v/ith  Harold,  he  gave  him  back  his  nephew ; 
3ut  kept  Wulnoth  his  brother,  as  a  pledge  for  the 
performance  of  their  agreement.     But  this  furely  is 
ao  proof  that  Edward  had  fent  them  with  any  fuch 
defign,  nor  even  that  Harold  went  to  fetch  them. 
[t  is  indeed  very  improbable,  that  he  fhould  venture 
[0  put  himfelf  into  the  power  of  the  duke  on  fuch 
an  errand.     It  would  have  been  much  fafer  and  more 
prudent  to  have  negociated  their  redemption  by. an- 
other perfon. 

P.  II.  Jnd  his  ivill  itfeify  had  it  been  made  in  favor 
of  William^  without  the  ratification  of  the  great 
council^  would  not  have  been  obligatory  to  the  people 
of  Englajid. 

As  this  has  been  controverted,  it  may  be  neceffa- 
ry  to  give  the  reader  fome  proof  of  ir,  which  I 
ihall  do  by  one  evidence,  out  of  many  that  might  be 
alledged. 

In  the  preamble  to  King  Alfred's  v/ill  preferved 

in  Affer,  at  the  end  of  his  book  De  gellis  Alfredi, 

£hat   monarch    ftyles   himfelf  thus,   Ego   jElfredus, 

A  2k  2  totius 
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totius  Wejl-Saxonia  nobilitatis  confenfu  pariter  et  af- 
fenfu^  rex.     And  yet,   in  the  fame  public  a6t,   he 
declares,  that  he  inherited  the  kingdom  after  his  twc 
brothers    i^thelbald  and   jf^^thelred,   by   the  will  cj 
See  AiTer  dc    his  father.     ^^  De    hcereditate,.    quam    pacer    meus 
Geft.  ^if.      a  /jgthelwulphus  rex  nobis   tribiis   fratribus  delega- 
^'  '^'  "  vit,  viz.    iEtheibaldo,   iEthelredo,    et    mihi,    its 

"  quod,  qui  noftrum  diutius  foret  fuperfles,  ilk 
"  totius  regni  dominio  congauderet."  To  recon- 
cile thefe  expreffions,  we  muil  fuppofe  that  the  will 
of  his  father  would  not  have  made  him  king  with- 
out the  a/fent  a?2d  confent  of  the  Saxon  nobles.  It  wil 
be  (hewn  hereafter  that  the  word  noipilitatis  is  to  hi 
taken  in  a  large  fenfe.  Affer  calls  King  iEthel- 
wulf's  will  h^reditariam  vel  commendatoriam  epijlo- 
lam^  a  teftamentary^  or  recommendatory  letter  \  v^hich 
expreffion  implies  that  the  deGgnation  there  madt 
had  no  force  without  the  authority  of  the  great 
council,  and  was  confidered  ,as  a  mere  recomr/ien- 
dation,  till  it  had  a  fandlion  from  them.  Bu^ 
the  words  of  Alfred  himfelf  in  his  will  are  oi 
much  more  weight  than  the  expreffions  of  any  hif- 
torian. 

P.  12.  'Though^  to  induce  him  the  more  to  it,  William 

promifed  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar' 

riage. 

De  Will.  T.         V/jlliam  of  Malmfoury  fuppofes  this  lady  to  have 

I.  ni.  f.  5b.      ^j^^  before  her  father  invaded  England  ;  but  Orde- 

ricus  Vitalis  fays  flie  lived  till  the  year  10'^  i,  and 

that  her  father  had  betrothed  her  to  the  king  of 
Yid.  brcUn-.  Gallicia  juft  before  her  death.  He  adds,  that  (he 
'^"''^-  ^  ^'-  had  loved  Harold  •,  but  ivas  fo  averfe  to  the  other 
Dudicfnc.       rnarriage,  as  to  wifh   rather  to  die  than  to  complete 

it.  The  name  he  gives  her  is  Agatha  ^  but  others 
Yid.  Gem.  Call  her  Adelize.  William  of  Jumieges  lays,  th^ 
].  vli.  c.  31.  Harold,  after  the  death  of  Gryfiyth  king  of  VvT'ales, 
P-  ^^'5-  2  '  married 
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inarried  Aldyth,  the   beautiful  wife  of  that  prince, 
'ind  daughter  of  the   illuilrious   earl    Algar.     Grijf- 
hridi  quoque  regis  Walliarum^  pojiquam  hoJiiUs  eum 
Aadius  percuJpJ^  pulchram  conjugem  Aldyth^  praclari 
"lomitis    Algari  fiUam^    fibi    iixorem  jiinxit.     Other 
vriters  of  that  age,  and  later  hiftorians  on  their  au- 
hority,  make   alfo  mention  of  this  match  ;  but  they 
:all  the  lady  iElgiva,  or  ^ditha.     Yet   there  is  a 
)arfage  in  Ingulphus,  a  contemporary  author,  which 
:ontradi6ls   it,  and  feems  to  deny   the  exigence  of 
his  dauo;hter  of  Earl  Algar.     His  words  are  thefe,  Vid.  Hift,  In- 
inder  the  year  1059,  Strenuijfimus  etiam  Comes  ^-^'^-c^ic'^^Eai. 
•us  noftri  monafterii  femper  amantiffimus,    &c.   <?teV,  tion  of  Rer. 
'/  Coventria  jiixta  pcitrem  pofitus  requiefcit  humatus^  :^.'"'g^  Script. 
•eliSlis  liheris^  duobus  jiliis,  fcilicet^  Edzvino  et  Morca- ^/(^^^ 
io,  pojiea  Comitibusy  et  tmica  fiUa^  qua  nunc  fuper eft ^ 
Zomitijfa  Lucia, 

It  is  plain,  that  the  Countefs  Lucia,  whom  this 
author  affirms  to  be  the  only  daughter  left  by  Algar^ 
:ould  not  be.  Aldith,  or  Editha,  or  ^Igiva,  who 
was  married  firft  to  a  king  of  Wales,  and  then  to 
Harold,  and  whom  other  authors  therefore  call 
'Reginam  Mlgivam.  We  know  that  fhe  was  theSceDugd. 
:wife  of  Ranulph  de  Mefchines  Eari  of  Chefter.|';^^- 1^'/' 
jNor  is  it  conceivable,  that,  if  Algar  had  really  had  Chester. 
another  daughter  lb  illuftrioufly  married,  Ingul- 
phus fhould  have  been  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time 
iwhen  he  wrote,  viz.  under  William  the  Firft,  and 
William  Rufus.  He  fays  himfelf,  that  Earl  Algar 
was  a  particular  friend  to  their  monaftery,  which 
muft  have  made  him  more  knowing  in  what  related 
to  that  lord :  but  this  faft  mull  have  been  notorious 
tq  the  whole  nation.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that 
ithe  Saxon  chronicle  takes  no  notice  of  this  lady,  the 
queen  of  a  Saxon  king  ;  nor  is  (he  mentioned  in  the 
Welfh  chronicle  as  Vv'ife  to  king  Gryffyth.  William 
pf  Malmibury  leems  likewife  to  have  been  ignorant 
A  a  3  of 
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of  her  exigence.  All  this  makes  me  fo  donbtfu 
about  the  truth  of  this  match,  that  I  have  not  men 
tioned  her  in  my  account  of  Harold ;  but  leave  th^ 
reader  to  judge,  upon  the  evidence  ftated  here,  whe 
ther  fhe  ought  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  ou 
queens. 

P,  12.  It  is  therefore  mqft  evident,  that  the  attemp 
of  the  duke  of  Normandy  zvas  an  unjujt  tmlation  c 
the  rights  of  the  Engltflo  ;  and  that  thcfe  writer 
ivho  have  ajferted  that  his  title  was  good,  or  hetie. 
than  Harold^s^  did  not  very  accurately  confider  th 
quefiion^  &c. 

The  Saxon  chronicle^  of  which  that  part  whicl 

relates  thefe  occurrences  was  written  in  the  reicn  o 

William   the   Firft,  lays   in  the  plained  terms,  tha 

Harold  was  nominated  by  Edward  the  Co?tfeffor,  am 

elected  by    all.     "  Tunc    Harold  us   comes   capefli 

"  regnum,  ficut   rex  ei   conceJJ'erat,   omnefque  ad  i, 

See  Cliron       "  ^"'^''^  cligcbant"     Florence   of  Worcefter,  anothc 

Sax.  p.  172.     contemporary    hiflorian,    and    Simeon  of  Durham 

fub  ann.  1066.  ^^j^q  wrote  undcr  Henry  the  Firft,  affirm  the  fam^ 

ann.°  10S6.       thing.     The  words  of  the  former  are  thefe :  "  Que 

Flgr.  Wigorn.  <'  tumulatc,    fubrcgulus   Haraldus,   Godwdni   duci 

Dicew  Abi).    "  fi^^i-iSj  quern  rex  ante  fuam  decejfionem  regni  fuccej 

Chron.  "  for  em  elegerat,  a  totius   Anglia  primatibus  ad  re 

Hoveden  fub    tc  ^^j^  culmen  ek^us^  &c."  which  are  tranfcribed  h] 

106*6.      '       Simeon  of  Durham  -,  onl}^,  inftead  of  primatibus,   h 

Eadm.  Hid.     ufes  ^nK«^/j^/^j,  a  fynonymous  word.     Hoveden  anc 

uov.  p.  4    •  ^- ]3j^gj.Q^  ^I^Q   j.Qj-[^  wrote  their  hiftories  in   the  nex 

age,  follow   exadly  Florence   of  Worcefter.     Ead 

mer,  another  contemporary  author,  writes  of  it  thus 

*'  In   brevi  poft   hsec   obit  Edwardus,     Juxta   quoi 

'*  ilk  ante  mortem  fiatuerat  in  regnum  ei  fucceffit  Ha 

"  raldus."  William  of  iVialmft^ury,  though  ftrongl) 

inclined  to  favour  the  Norman  caufe  (as  might  bt 

expeded   in  one  who  dedicated  his  work  to  a  grand- 

fon 
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foil  of  William  the  Firfl:)  could  not  help  owning, 
that,  openly  at  leaft,   all  the  Englifli  then  declared 
in  favor  of  Harold.     "  Quare,   ut  prsedixi,  Anglisce  Malmfb. 
"  diverfis    votis   ferebantur,    quamvis   -palam   a/»^/ 3^y"j^*^?^j' j!'^ 
*'  bona  Haroldo  imprecarentur.'"     He  fays  indeed  in  52.  de  Geh. 
another  place,  ''  Recenti  adhiic  regalis  funeris  lu6lu  ^^S-  -^"S- 
*'  Haroldus,  ipfo  Theophanise  die,  extortd  a  prmci- 
*'  fihis fidcy  arripuit  diadema.^''     But,  if  any  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  this  pafifage,  it  only  proves  that  Ha- 
rold was  too  harty  in   preffing-on   his  coronation  the 
very  day  that  king  Edward  was  buried,  which  was 
an  objedlion   in  form  rather  than  fubfiance :  for  no 
hiftorian  pretends  that  any  force  was  ufed  by  him  ; 
and  the  words   beforementioned   of  this  writer  him- 
felf  acknowledge,  that  the  public  ads  and  profelli- 
ons  were  all  on  his  fide.     Nay,  he  makes  him  fay, 
in  the  anfwer  he  fent  to  the  duke,  that  it  was  an  un- 
juft  demand,  *'  ut  imperio  decedat  quod  tanto  favore 
"  civium  regendum  fufceperit."     In   truth  it  is  plain 
from   the  whole   account  he  gives,  though   he  was 
obliged  to   throw  out  fome  expreffions  unfavorable 
to  Harold,  that  he  knew  his  eledion  was  valid.     It 
muil  be  obierved,   that  the  great  council  was  alTem- 
bled  when  Edward   died.     Florence  of   Worcefter  ^'^^^  Flor. 
takes  particular  notice  of  it,  in  the  following  words :  cuneim!  fub 
*'  Pdft  hcec  rex  Edwardus  paulatim  seerotare  cospit.  ann.  1065. 

*  O  1  TV  /T     1        -(Vs  1 

"  In  nativitate  veto  Domini  curiam  fuam^  ut  potuit,  ^  ^^™'^^  '^ 
"  Londonia  tenuity  &c."  which  Simeon  of  Durham,  52.  ].  ii. 
and  other  writers  contemporary  with  him,  confirm,  ^^^f- ^'''™"- 
And  as  that  monarch  tnen  conlccrated  Weitmmiter  Aiircdus 
Abbey  built  by  himfelf,  a  ceremony  which  the  ge- Abb.  Riv.  de 
nius  of  the  times  and  of  the  man  made  very  i^T^P^t"- pJ^'confeTr'^' 
tant,  we   may  be  fure  that  the  attendance  upon  fuch  p.  398, 399* 
an  occafion  mufl  have  been  greater  than  ui'uai.    Ail- ^P^^i"^ ''^  . 
redus,   abbot  of  Rjvaux,   fpcaks  of  it  thus,  ''  ■Ap-{uh"ann7ict>6. 


^'  propinquabat   dies    feftus   ceteris    i^tior    in  quo  Mond".  Angj^ 

See  Picla".  C 
G.  D.  p.  ioo 


<'  Anglorum  tcta  ncbilitas  ad  regis  curiam  debuit  coyi-  ^'"'^  ^J^^^ ■■  '^^• 


A  a  4  "  venire^ 


0 
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*^  v£mre,  et  regi  more  fuo  fceptris  fimul  et  corona 
decorando  affiftere.  Cogitans  ergo  quemadmo- 
dum  poflic  ipfa  eonfecratio  Tolempnius  exhiberi, 
decrevit  fellivitate  peradta  regali  die  fandtorum 
''  Innocentium  cekbritatem  ijiam  compleri."  (And 
afterwards)  "  Illucefcebat  igitur  fandlorum  In- 
'^  nocentium  jucunda  feftivitas,  et  cowvenientibus  in 
"  iinum  epifcopis,  cuntjAfque  regni  proceribiis,  facra 
*'  dedicationis  folempnitas  inchoatur."  Harold's 
ele6lion  might  therefore  be  made  in  the  great  coun- 
cil, immediately  after  Edward  was  buried;  and,  as 
no  oppofition  v.'as  given  to  it,  would  not  take  up 
much  time-,  efpecially  if  it  was  made  in  confirma- 
tion of  Edward's  appointment,  as,  except  William 
of  Malmfbury,  all  the  hiftorians  before-mentioned 
afiirm.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  their  tefti- 
niony  is  confirmed  even  by  William  of  Poiftou, 
chaplain  to  the  duke,  and  the  moft  partial  to  him  of 
all  the  Norman  v/riters.  In  relating  the  meflage, 
which  Harold  fent  to  that  prince  after  his  landing, 
he  makes  the  mefienger  fay,  "  Hsec  tibi  mandat 
"  rex  riaraldus.  Terram  ejus  ingreffus  es,  qua 
'^  fiducia,  qua  temeritate,  nefcit.  Meminit  quidem 
*'  quod  rex  Edward  us  te  Anglici  regni  hsredem 
"  fore  pridem  decreverit,  et  quod  ipfe  in  Norman- 
"  nia  de  hac  fuccefiione  fecuritatem  tibi  firmaverit. 
"  Novit  autem  jure  fuum  ejfe  regmim  idem^  ejufdtm 
"  regis  domini  fui  dono  in  extremis  illi  concejfum.  Et- 
*'  enim  ab  eo  tempore,  quo  beatus  Auguftinus  in 
"•  hanc  venit  regionem,  communem  gentis  hujufce 
'*  fuifle  confuetudinem,  donationem^  quam  in  ulti- 
*'  mo  fine  fuo  qins  fecerit,  earn  rat  am  haberiJ''  And 
See  Ord.  Vit.  the  anfwer  which  the  fame  hiftorian.  relates,  as  made 
p.  492. 1.  III.  by  |-|-jg  Guke,  does  not  contain  any  denial  of  the  fa6l 
^"  here  alledged,  but  only  infifts  upon  the  former  pro- 
mife  of  Edward  and  Harold's  oath.  Ordericus  Vi- 
talis,  who,  though   born  in  England y  was  bred  up 

in 
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in  Normandy f  and  is  reckoned  among  the  Norman 
hiftorians,  agrees  in  the  nomination  of  Harold  by 
Edward,  but  fays  it  was  obtained  by  a  fraud.  "  Nam 
*'  regem   Edvvardum,  qui   morbo  ingravefcente  jam 
"  morti  proximus  erat,  circumvenit,  eique  transfre- 
'*  tationis  fuse,  et  profeftionis  in  Normanniam,  ac 
''  legationis  feriem  retulit.     Dcmdt  fraudulenlis  af- 
'■'  fertionihus  adjecit,   quod  Wilhelmus  Normannicejtbi 
■'  filiam  Juam  in    conjiigium  dederit^  et  toiius  Anglici 
i  regmJuSy  tiipote  ge72ero  fuo,  concejferit.     Quod  au- 
'  diens  sgrotus  princeps  miratus  eft ;  tamen  credi- 
'  dit,  et  conceffit   quod  vafer  tyrannus  conrmentatus 
'  ejl,'^     I  lay  much   more  ftrefs  upon  this  author's 
vowal  of  Harold's  nomination  by  Edzvard  on  his  death 
'ed,  than  upon  the  caufe  he  affigns  for  it,  in  which 
le    is   fupported    by   no  other  hiilorian.     The  only 
ibjedlion  of  any  weight  to  what  is  affirmed  fo  ex- 
)refsly,    concerning    this   matter,    by  fo  many  good 
uthors,  is  that  which. William  of.  Malmfbury  makes 
n  his  fecond  book  De  Geftis  R.  Ang.  viz.  the  im- 
)robability  that  Edward  fhould  bequeath   his  crown 
0  a  man,  of  whofe  power  he  had  always  been  jea- 
3US.     But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  wathout  having 
ecourfe   to  any  fuch  artifice  as  is  fuppofed  by  Or- 
ericus   Vitalis,  that   Edward,  a   man   of  eafy    and 
exible   difpoficions,  might,  upon  finding   the  tem- 
er  of   the    nation   ftrongly  oppofe   his    inclinations 
Dr  William,  give  way  to  theirs  in  favor  of  Harold, 
■cm  a  laudable  regard  to  the  peace  of  his  country, 
lowever,  I  have  chofen,  in  m.y  account  of  this  mat- 
-r,  to  affirm   nothing  pofitively,  as  to  the  nomina- 
on  of  Harold    by   Edward,  becaufe,  even   leaving 
lis  doubtful,  his  eledion  cannot  be  difputed.     The 
ation    might    chufe    him,    though    their  king    did 
3t;  and  that  he  was  chofen  by  the'm  is  fufficiently 
roved,  both   by  the  teftim.ony  of  the  bed  contem- 
3rary  authors,    and    by    all    the    fubfequent    fafts 

from 
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from  his  coronation  to  his  death.  During  the  whole 
of  that  time,  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  party 
fubfilling  in  England,  either  in  favor  of  Edgar,  or 
of  William.  Not  any  one  Englifhman  was  confined 
on  fufpicion  of  treafon,  either  when  Tofti  was  ho- 
vering upon  the  coafts,  or  when  the  Norwegians. 
or  the  Normans,  were  landed  :  An  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  Harold's  belief,  that  the  crown  had  beer 
given  him  with  the  conlent  of  the  nation ;  for  ar 
ufurper  is  always  fufpicious  and  apprehenfive  on  fuel 
occafions.  Nor  was  his  confidence  ill-grounded 
for  none  of  his  fubje6ls  revolted  againft  him ;  no 
even  thole  who  were  of  Danifli  extradion. 

P.  19.     ^hus  he  made   tip  an  army  of  fifty  thoufan, 

horfe^  and  ten  th  ouf and  foot  ^  all  chofen  me?!^  &c. 

"William  of   Poidtou,  fpeaking  of   the   duke   c 

Normandy's   army    while  it  was  encamped   on   th 

Norman    coaft,    fays,    "  Convenit    etiam   externu 

**  miles  in   auxilium  copiofus,  quos  ex  parte  noti 

*'  fima   ducis  liberahtas,  verum  omnes  juft^  caul: 

"  fiducia    contraxit.     Rapina   omni   interdida,    ft 

*'  pendio  ipfius  millia  militum  qiiinquaginta  alebar 

'*  tur,    dum   ventorum    incommoditas    ad    portur 

Vid.  GefT:.       "  Div^  dctincbat  mora  menftrua."     And  afterwarc 

Gui.  Due.      i^g  j.gjjg  yg    j.j^^j.   ^.j^g  duke  fent  a  meffasie  to  H< 

rold,  in  which  he  reckoned  his  army  at  Jixty  thoi 
/and  men.  "  Dux  contra  nuntio :  Pro  mandate 
"  inquit,  quo  mihi  dominus  tuus  vult  efie  cautun 
"  quanquam  fine  contumelia  fuadere  docuerit,  gn 
*•  tias  ipfi  et  h^c  refer.  Non  me  tutarer  valli  ai 
"  moenium  latebris,  fed  confligerem  quamprimui 
"  cum  Haraldo,  nee  difRderem  fortitudine  meorui 
"  cum  fuis  eum  contritum  iri,  voluntate  divina  nc 
**  refiftente,  tametfi  decern  fola  millia  virorum  h; 
Ibid.  p.  1 99.    ♦*  berem   quales  ad  fexaginta  millia  adduxi."    Tl 
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quinquaginta  millia  mililum^  mentioned  before,  were 
therefore  all  horfe;  and  the  additional  ten  thoufand 
here  mentioned  were  foot.  Miles  indeed,  in  the 
writings  of  that  age,  always  fignified  a  horfeman. 
And  this  is  further  explained  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  :  ord.  Vit. 
fpeaking  of  the  fleet  fetting  fail  for  England,  heEc^l.  Hift. 
fays,  that  there  went  in  it  quinquaginta  millia  militum,  '  "^"  ^*  ^°''° 
cum  copia  peditum,  per  horrendum  pelagns,  ad  ex- 
pugnandam  in  propria  fede  incognitam  gentem,  &c. 
The  copia  peditum  mentioned  here,  in  addition  to, 
and  diftinft  from,  the  quinquaginta  millia  militum, 
demondrates  that  milites  fignified  horfe,  both  in  this 
place  and  the  other  cited  above.  The  teftimony  of 
"William  of  Poiilou,  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
men,  is  of  great  weight,  becaufe  he  was  himfelf  with 
the  army,  and  ferved  the  duke  of  Normandy  as  his 
chaplain  in  this  expedition.  And  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
though  fomewhat  a  later  writer,  adds  more  authority 
to  the  account  given  by  him,  as  he  appears  to  have 
informed  himfelf  of  all  the  Norman  affairs  with  par- 
ticular care,  and  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  no  mean 
underftanding. 

P.  23.  After  fome  months^  he  returned^  to  invade  his 
country  once  more^  not  with  the  duke  of  Normandy^ 
hut  with  another  foreign  prince,  whom  he  accidental- 
ly met  at  feay  as  fome  of  the  contemporary  authors 
relate,  or  had  follicited  to  this  enterprize,  as  tethers 
affirm, 

Ordericus  Vitalis  tells  us,  that  Tofli  propofed  ibui,  p.469. 
to  the  king  of  Norway,  that  he  fhould  take  for 
himfelf  one  half  of  England,  and  let  him  hold  the 
other  half  under  fealty  and  homage.  "  Unde  a 
"  vobis,  quos  viribus  et  armis,  omnique  probitate 
"  pr^cipue  vigere  cognofco,  viriliter  adjuvari,  ut- 
'^  pote   homo  vejier,   e?:pofco.     Proterviam  perfidi 

"  fratris 
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•'  fratris  beilo  preterite,  medietatem  Anglic  vobis  re- 
"^  tinete,  aliamque  mihi,  qui  vobis  inde  fideliter  fer- 
*^  viam,  remittite.  His  anditis,  avidus  rex  valde 
"  gavifus  eft.  Deinde  juffit  exercitum  aggregari, 
"  &c''  William  of  Jumieges,  another  of  the  Nor- 
man hiilorians,  mentions  Tofti's  going  to  the  king 
of  Norway,  and  a&ing  his  alliftance :  ''  At  ille 
*'  (Tofticus)  non  valens  falubriter  Angliam  introire, 
*'  neque  Normanniam,  quia  ventus  obftabat,  redire, 
"  Heraldum  Harfagam,  Northwegse  regem  adiit, 
"  ipfiimque  fupplex  ut  fe  juvaret  rogitavit.  Ipfe 
Gem.  p.  2S5,  «  vero  precanti  Toftico  libenter  adquievit."  By 
^-  3--  the  exprefilon  of  both  thefe  authors  it  is  evident, 

that  neither  of  them  underflood  that  the  king  of 
Norway  and  the  duke  of  Normandy  ad:ed  in  any 
concert  the  one  with  the  other,  or  that  Tofti  made 
propofals,  or  carried  any  meffage  from  the  duke  to 
the  king,  as  fome  modern  writers  have  fuppofed. 
Our  ovv'n  contemporary  hiftorians  fay,  that  he  met 
that  king  accidentally  at  fea  in  his  paffage  to  Eng- 
land. 

Ibid.  From  the  time  that  his  brother  had  been  driven 

out  of  the  Humber^  his  fleet  and  army  had  been  con- 

Jtantly  Jiationed  to  guard  that  part  of  the  ijland 

which  is  neareft  to  Normandy^  from  whence  alone  he 

had  any  apprehenjions  of  a  defcent. 

This   is  exprefsly  affirmed  by  Ordericus  Vitalis : 

"  Forro   Anglicus    Heraldus,   ut   Northvigenas  in 

*'  Angliam  adveniffe  audivit,  Hailingas  et  Penve- 

"  fellum  aliofque  portus  maris  Neuftrise  oppofitos, 

*'  quos  tore  ilio  anno  cum  muitis  navibus  et  militi- 

"  bus  callide  fervaverat,   reliquit,  i^.c*''     And  this 

account  is  much  more  probable  than  what  Florence 

of  Worceiter  and  fome  others  relate,  that,  after  ex- 

pe6ting  the  Normans  till' about  the  nativity  of  the 

Blefled 
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Blefled  Virgin,  Harold  had  difcharged  both  his 
army  and  his  fleet.  It  can  hardly  be  conceived,  that 
he  fhoLild  be  fo  carelefs  and  fo  falfly  fecure,  while 
the  duke  of  Normandy  lay  prepared  to  invade  him, 
and  only  waiting  for  a  wind.  Befides,  if  his  fleet 
had  been  laid  up  at  that  time,  and  his  army  difband- 
ed,  it  would  not  have  been  pofllble  for  him  to  have 
reaflTembled  them  fo  foon,  as  we  find  he  did,  againll 
the  Norwegians.  That  he  had  both  in  great  readi- 
nefs,  is  very  apparent ;  for,  as  foon  as  ever  he  heard 
of  the  Norwegians  being  landed,  he  marched  to 
oppofe  them  with  a  great  army,  and  deftroyed  their 
fleet,  as  well  as  their  army,  allowing  but  twenty  of 
their  ftiips  to  return,  which  he  could  not  have  done 
without  the  help  of  his  own.  But,  while  his  forces 
were  thus  taken  up  in  the  north,  the  Normans  landed 
on  the  coafl  of  Suflex  without  oppofition  ;  provi- 
dence fo  difpofing  events,  that  the  Norwegian  inva- 
fion  facilitated  their's  •,  as  Ordericus  Vitalis  well 
obferves.  "  Interea  dum  Angli  bello  Eboracenfiord.  Vir, 
*'  occupati  erant,  ei  cufiodiam  maris  (ut  diximus)p- s^o- ^- "'- 
"  nutu  Dei  reliqiterant  claffis,  Normannorum,  qu£e 
*^  fpatio  unius  menfis,  in  ofiio  Dev^,  vicinifque 
"  portubus,  notum  prsftolata  eft  Zephyr!  flatu  in 
*'  fl:ationem  Sanfti  Galerici  delata  elt,  ^c,  Nor- 
**  mannicus  itaque  exercitus  iii  kal.  O«5lobr.  mare 
*'  transfretravit,  no6tc  qua  memoriam  Sandli  Mi- 
"  chaelis  Archangeli  catholica  ecclefia  feflive  pera- 
"  git,  ec,  nemine  refiflente,  litt'us  maris  gaudens 
"  aripuit." 

P.  24,  and  25.     One  of  their  foldiers  is  /aid  to  have 
maintained  for  fome  time  a  narrow  pafs  on  the  bridge ,  ■ 
with  a  valour  equal  to  that  of  Horatius  Codes,  till  '  - 

he  was  fatJt  by  a  javelin-,  thrown  at  a  diftancs 
from  the  hand  of  one  of  Harold's  domefiic  at  ten- 
dants. 

Tills 
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This  is  the  account  given  by  WilHam  of  Malmf- 
bury,  who  adds,  that  the  Englilli)  admiring  his  ex- 
traordinary valour,  entreated  him  to  yield  himfelf 
and  experience  their  clemency  j  which  he  refufed 
with  great  difdain,  and  was  then  killed  in  the  manner 
above-related.  But  H.  of  Huntingdon  fays,  that 
one  going  in  a  boat  under  the  bridge  killed  him 
with  a  javelin,  through  a  chink,  or  hole  in  the 
bridge,  after  he  had  flain  above  forty  of  the  Englilh 
with  a  battle-axe,  and  flopped  the  whole  army  from 
break  of  day  till  the  9th  hour.  William  of  Malmf- 
bury  is  more  moderate  in  the  account  of  the  num-, 
bers  flain  by  him,  and  his  relation  of  the  manner  of 
his  death  feems  the  more  probable. 

P.  25.     But  the  wind  at  laji  turning  fair,  he  failed 
from  St.  t^alery,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Michaek  in  the  year  one  thoujand  and 
fixty  f.x,  and  landed  the  next  day  at  Pevenfey  in 
Suffex,  without  any  rejijlance, 
Jf'^^^J'j-  \  '''■      William  of  Malmlbury  fays,  that  the  duke's  army 
f.  56.  c.io.     beginning  to   fhew    a   fuperftitious   difcouragement 
at  the  wind's  remaining  fo  long  contrary,  as  think- 
ing it  an  indication  that  Heaven  was   averfe  to  their 
enterprize,  he  was  advifed  by  fome  of  his  officers, 
to  bring  out  the  body  of  the  tutelary  faint  of  that 
town  ;  foon  after  which  there  fprung  up  a  very  fair 
gale,  which  carried   them  over.     In  all  probability, 
fome  of  his  pilots  forefaw  a  change   in  the  weather, 
and    he  wifely  availed  himfelf  of  the  body  of  the 
faint,   to  make  it  appear  to  the  army  a  miracle  in 
his  favor,  which  entirely   removed  the  former  im- 
prellion.     It  is  faid  too,  that,  on  his  landing,  his  foot 
Malmlb.  ibid.  jQipt,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  •,  which  might  have 
been  thought  an  ill  omen,  if  it  had  not  been  turned 
into    a   good    one,    with   extraordinary  prefence   of 
mind,   by  one  of  his  men   at  arms,  who,  ftanding 

next 
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next  to  hirUj  cried  out,  "  Sir,  you  are  now  taking 
'}ojfejjlon  of  England,  of  which  you  will  fhortly  be 
king.  1'enes,  inquit,  Angliam,  comes,  rex  futurus.'* 
But  what  renders  this  ftory  a  little  Jufpicious,  is  the 
ixdiSi  conformit)^  of  the  words  to  thoJe  of  Julius 
Osefar,  when  he  Humbled  and  fell,  at  his  landing  in 
Africk,  'Teneo  te,  Afnca,  And  the  fiience  of  Wil- 
liam of  Poiftou  makes  the  truth  of  it  fliil  more 
doubtful. 

P>  27.  'i  hough,  at  his  landing,  he  found  no  forces 
to  oppofe  him,  he  would  not  advance  any  further ; 
but  employed  fifteen  days,  which  was  the  greateji 
part  of  the  time  before  Harold  came  up^  in  raijing 
forts  at  Pevenfey  and  Hajlings,  to  cover  his  Jhips, 
and  to  fecure  a  poffibility  of  retiring  out  of  England^ 
if  he  Jhould  be  defeated^ 
This,  which   is  grounded  on  the  unqueftionable  See  Piaar. 

teftimony  of  William  of  Poiftou,   who  was  with  the  ^'  ^"^-  ■°"'^' 

duke  at  his  landing,  and  fupported  by  the  authority  Gemitic.  1.  vH. 

of  Gemiticenfis  and  Ordericus  Vitalis,  entirely   dil-^-34-^.    . 

proves  the  romantic  tale   of  his   having  burnt  his^.^iL  p!  500'. 

own   fleet,   which,  in  his  circumftances,  would  have 

been  rather  an  ad:  of  madnefs  than  heroilm. 

P.  28.     As  he  marched  towards  Hajlings,  he  was  niet 
by  a  monk,  who  came  to  propofe  to  him,   on  the  part 
'    of  the  duke,  to   determine  their  caufe,  either  by  the 
judgment  of  Rome,  or  by  duel  in  fight  of  both  ar- 
mies, &c. 

Ill  my  account  of  this  embaiTy,  I  have  princi- 
pally followed  William  of  Poiftou,  who,  having 
been  prefent  in  the  camp  of  the  duke,  and  one  of 
his  own  houfhold,  was  therefore  molt  likely  to 
have  been  truly  informed  -,  and,  as  he  is  filent  about 
it,  I  pay  no  regard  to  what  William  of  jVIalmfoury  See  Malmfb. 
relates,  of  the  duke's  propofing  to  Harold,  that  he^-  5^-  '•  "i- 

fhotddr^^' 
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Jhould  hold  the  crown  of  England  in  fief  under  him. 
But  there  is  one  circumftance,  in  which  I  prefer  the 
.  account  the  latter  has  given,  as  much  more  proba- 
ble than  that  which  we  find  in  Wiiliam  of  Poidlou, 
See  Piaav.  viz.  With  regard  to  the  offer  of  deciding  their  caufe 
G^G°D  ^y  ^^^  judgment  of  Rome,  which  V/ilham  oi 
Malmfbury  fays  the  duke  made  to  liarold  •,  whereas 
the  words  of  William  of  Poi6lou  feem  to  refer  the  de- 
cifion  of  it  in  a  judicial  manner,  either  to  the  Nor- 
mans, or  Englifh,  or  both.  The  Normans  could 
never  be  admitted  as  judges;  nor  had  their  cuftoms, 
or  laws,  any  weight  in  this  queftion  :  and  as  for  the 
Englifh,  to  whom  the  determination  of  it  truly  be- 
longed, it  is  very  improbable  that  William  Ihould 
make  them  his  umpires.  No  judicature  nor  arbi- 
tration could  anfwer  his  purpofe,  except  that  of 
Rome,  which  feemed  unprejudiced  and  impartial 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  which,  he  knew,  had 
already,  without  hearing  the  other  party,  prejudged 
the  caufe  in  his  favor. 

P.  29  and  30.     Formed  his  whole  army  into  one  deep 

phalanx  of  heavy-armed  foot. 

V.  Geft.  Gul.      That  this  was   not  a  hollow  fquare,  but  a  denfe 

Due.  p.  ao2.    ^^^  (--l^fg  body,  appears  from  the  words  of  William 

of  Poic5tou,  Leviter  fauciatos  non  permittit  evadere^ 

fed  comprimendo  necat  fociorimi  denfttas :  They  flood 

lb  thick,  that  the  wounded  could  not  retire  out  of 

the  adion,  but  were  killed    by  the  prefs   of  their 

fellow-foldiers. 

P.  34.     Thus  ended  the  memorahk  battle  of  Haflings^ 

&c. 
In  the  particulars  of  this  battle,  as  well  as  in  all 
the   preceding  tranfadions  from    the  time  that  the- 
duke  of  Normandy  landed  in  England,  I  have  been 

guided 
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guided  chiefly  by  William  of  Poiftou,  archdeacon 
of  Lifieux  in  Normandy,  who  was  either  an  eye- 
Witnefs  of  them,  or  had  opportunities  of  being  very 
exaftly  informed.  But  there  is  one  point  in  which 
1  differ  from  him,  viz,  as  to  the  number  of  the 
£nglifh ;  which,  againft  the  unanimous  tellimony 
of  all  the  other  contemporary  writers^  he  makes 
Very  great,  from  a  defire  of  doing  more  honor  to 
his  mafter :  a  partiality  cenfured  by  William  of 
Malmfbury,  the  moft  judicious  by  far  of  our  an- 
cient hiftorians.  His  words  are  thefe  :  *'  Nee  h«c  See  Malmft. 
*'  dicens  virtuti  Normannorum  derogo,  quibus  turn  ^-  tl^^';^"  *"' 
"  pro  genere,  turn  pro  beneficiis  fidem  habeo.  Sed 
''  mihi  videntur  errare,  qui  Anglorum  numerum 
*'  accumulant,  8z:  fortitudinem  extenuant.  Ita  Nor- 
*'  mannos  dum  laudare  ihtendunt,  infamia  refper- 
"  gunt.  Inlignis  enim  plane  laus  gentis  invidlif- 
"  fimse,  ut  ilios  vicerit  quos  muldtudo  impeditos, 
"  ignavia  fecerit  tlmidos  !  Immq  vero  pauci  et  marAi 
*'  promptiffimi  fuere,  qui  charitati  corporum  renun- 
"  tiantes  pro  patria  animas  pofuerunt/' 

Seme  circumftances,  noc  mentioned  by  William  v.  h.  Hunb 
of  Poidou,  are  added  by  later,  though  dncient,  ^rompton. 
writers.  They  tell  us,  that,  when  the  armies  werig 
ready  to  engage,  a  m.an  named  Taillefer^  advancing 
before  the  reft  of  the  Normans,  killed  an  Englifii 
enfign,  and  then  another,  and  attacking  a  third 
fiew  him  alfo,  but  was  (lain  himfelf  in  the  combat. 
This  ftory  is  not  improbable-,  but,  had  it  been  true, 
it  would  not,  I  think,  have  been  omitted  by  Wil- 
liam of  Poidou,  v/ho  was  in  the  duke's  camp,  and 
has  given  us  fo  full  a  detail  of  the  aflion.  Florence 
of  Worceller,  who  alfo  lived  at  that  time,  takes  no 
notice  of  this  warrior  in  delcribing  the  battle ;  nor 
is  he  mentioned  by  William,  of  Malmfbury,  Simeon 
of  Durham,  or  Roger  de  Hoveden*  Ordericua 
Vitalis,  though  more  particular,  in  thg  accounts  of" 

Voi..  L  B  b  any 
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any  brave  actions  clone  by  the  Normans,  than  all 
the  other  hiflorians  who  wrote  in  that  age,  is  filent 
on  this,  which  deferved  to  be  celebrated  by  every 
writer.  I  therefore  fufpecl  the  truth  of  it ;  nor  do 
I  afford  much  more  credit  to  the  account  given  in 
fome  writers  of  the  twenty  Norman  knights,  who 
bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  to  take  the  Englifli 
ftandard  •,  btcaufe  this  too  is  a  circumftance,  which, 
had  it  been  true,  William  of  Poiclou,  and  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  omitted. 

William  of  Malmfbury  tells  us,  that  the  Normans 
began  the  battle  with  finging  the  fong  of  Roland, 
that  the  example  of  that  brave  v»?arrior  might  ani- 
mate "them  to  fight.  Wace,  who,  in  the  latter 
years  of  Henry  the  Second,  wrote  an  hiftorical 
poem  in  Norman  French,  explains  this  fong  to  have 
been  one,  vvhich  celebrated  the  valour  of  the  Pala- 
din Roland,  and  other  Peers  of  Charlem.agne,  who 
fell  at  Roncevault.  It  muil  therefore  have  been 
fung  by  fome  of  the  French  in  the  duke*s  army  -, 
not  by  the  Normans,  who  had  no  connexion  vv^ith 
V.  Geft.  Gul.  thofe  worthies.  But  William  of  Poiftou,  inftead  of 
Due.  p.  202,  a  fong,  fpeaks  of  a  very  loud  fliour,  which  was  raifed 
by  both  armies :  *'  Alujfimus  clamor^  hinc  Norman- 
"  nicus,  iliinc  harharicus^  armorum  fonitu  et  gemitu 
"  morientium  fuperatur/'  k  is  remarkable  that  in 
this  paiTage  the  Norman  writer  calls  the  Engliili 
harharians. 
Malmfb,  William  of  Malmfbury  relates  an  ace  of  the  duke, 

J- 5 7- fc'^'^; 40-  which  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  abovemiCntloned 
author  i  viz.  that  he  noted  with  infamy  and  cafhiered 
one  of  his  knights,  or  men  at  arms,  for  having 
given  Harold  a  wound  in  his  thigh  with  a  fword, 
after  he  was  (lain  by  the  arrow  which  pierced  his  brain. 
This  was  very  agreeable  to  the  duke's  magnanimity  : 
but  other  authors  fay,  that  Harold  was  mangled  and 
disfigured  v^'ith  feveral  wounds,  infomuch  that  by 
•  ■■  his 
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his  face  he  could  not  have  been  known  ;  and  all 
thele  wounds  muft  have  been  given  him  afcer  he 
fell.  It  may  be  worth  remarking  here,  that  Shake- 
fpear  has  applied  what  William  of  Malmfbury  tells 
of  this  knight  to  Sir  John  Falftaff  and  Lord  Picrcy. 
The  fame  hiftorian  fays,  that  William  gave  the  body 
of  Harold  to  his  mother,  without  taking  aw/  ran- 
fom,  though  fhe  had  lent  to  offer  him  a  great  one, 
and  that  The  buried  it  in  the  church  of  Waltham 
iabbey,  which  he  had  founded.  This  was  a  noble 
jgenerofity  in  that  prince.  He  alfo  permitted  all  the 
bodies  of  the  EngliHi  killed  in  the  battle  to  be  buried  s=e  Piaar* 
by  their  friends.  ^'  ^°'^' 

r.  35.  Hczv  many  of  his  navy  were  JJoips  of  war-,  we 
ars  not  well  informed^  &c. 
An  antient  raanulcript  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
which  has  been  printed  at  the  end  of  I'aylor's 
Gavelkind,  and  of  which  the  reader  will  fee  a  tran- 
fcript  taken  from  the  original,  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  Volume,  reckons  up  a  thoufindfbips,  which  were 
furnifhed  to  the  duke  of  Normandy ^  by  his  own 
vafTals  there,  whofe  names  he  has  given,  for  his  en- 
terprize  againft  England.  One  of  thefe,  v/hich  was 
built  at  the  charge  of  Matilda  his  v/ife,  had  in  its 
prow  the  figure  of  a  boy  all  carved  in  gold,  point- 
ing at  England  v/ith  his  right  hand,  and  v>'ith  his 
left  holding  to  his  mouth  an  ivory  horn.  In  this, 
the  manufcript  fays,  the  duke  failed  to  England, 
It  alfo  mentions  in  general,  that  he  v/as  fupplied 
v;ith  ma7iy  more  floips  by  other  vaffals,  who  are  nox. 
named  therein,  each  of  them  giving  in  proportion 
to  his  means,  and  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  ;  but 
it  does  not  fay,  that  all  thcie  were  fljips  of  war. 
Wace,  vv'hofe  work  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pre-  '^':  Conan. 
cedifig  note,  tells  us,  he  had  heard  his  father  ^^y , j^]Z'x\°l\''], 
that,  when  the  duke's  Eeet  fet  fail  from  St.  Vakry,  d- 
it  confided  oi  feven  hundred  flnp 3  wanting  four.  He 
B  b  2  men-- 
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tnentions  fman  veffels  and  tranfports ;  but  whether 
~  thefe  were  included  in  the  number  abovementioned 
does  not  well  appear.  Nor  can  this  hearfay  tradition. 
be  taken  for  hijiory.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  he  - 
bad  found  in  a  written  account  that  the  duke  had  , 
three  thoufand  Jhips  which  carried  fails  in  this  expe- 
dition ;  and  fays,  one  ?nay  well  fuppofe  that  aboard  of 
fo  great  a  jtavy^  there  miifi  have  been  a  great  numher 
cf  men.  This  agrees  with  the  number  of  fhips  that 
is  mentioned  in  William  of  lumieges,  a  contempo- 
rary hiftori  an  :  His  words  are  thefe,  "  Claifem  ^i' 
"  tria  millia  navium,  feftinanter  et  bene  conftrui 
Gcmitic.  "  juflit,  ct  in  Pontivo  apud  fandtimi  Valericum  in 
i^xH  cTa'^'  "  anchoris  congrue  fbare  fecit •,  ingentem  quoque 
"  exercitum  ex  Normannis  &  Frandrenfibus,  ac 
"  Francis  et  Britonibus  aggregavit,  atque  praparatam 
*'  claffem  tarn  valentihus  equis^  quam  robuftiffmis  homi- 
•■'  nihus  cum  loricis  et  galeis  replevit*^  William  of 
Poid:ou,  who  came  over  with  the  duke,  does  noc 
give  the  number  of  the  fhips  i  but  compares  his  fleet 
to  that  of  Xerxes,  and  declares  it  exceeded  that  of 
the  Greeks  in  their  war  againft  Troy.  "  Memorat 
^'  antiqua  Gra^cia  Atridem  Agamemnoni  fraternos 
*^  thalamos  ukum  iviffe  milk  navibus  ;  proteftaraur 
"  nos  Guiielmum  diadema  regium  requifiiTe  plurir 
"  bus:* 

P.  37.    Very  foon   after  his  "vi^'ory  over  Harold^  he-. 

befieged  Dover  cafile^  &c.  ;' 

V.  Piaav,  Before  he  went  to  this  fiege  he  left  a  flrong  gar- 

P'  ?<?4-  j.*jfQj^  under  a  governor  of  great  valour  at  Haftings,_ 

and  then  took  a  fevere  revenge  on  the  citizens  of 

Romney,  who  had  attacked  and  killed,  with  great 

flaughter  on  both  fides,  fome  of  his  forces,  who,  by 

a  miilake  in   their  courfe,  had  put  in  there,  inftead 

of  landing   between   Pevenfey   and   Flaftings,  with 

the  reft  of  the  army.     Dover  caftle  was  yielded  ta 

him  by  compofition  ;  but  while  the  garrilbn  were 

treat' 
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creating  with  him,  feme  of  the  efquires  of  his  army 
{armigeri  exercitiisj  out  of  an  eagernefs  for  pillage, 
threw  fire  into  the  town,  which  almoft  entirely  con- 
fumed  it:  w^hereupon  the  duke  paid  the  full  value 
of  the  houfes  and  goods  to  the  owners  ;  and  (as 
William  of  Poidou  fays)  would  have  leverely  pu- 
ni&ed  the  offenders,  if  the  great  number  and  the 
meannefs  of  them  had  not  concealed  them.  I  would 
obferve  that  men  of  quality,   who  had  not  yet  been  ; 

knigiited,  vv^ere  called  armigeri-,  but  thefe  mull  have 
hctn  of  a  lower  order,  the  menial  lervants  to  the 
knigiics  in  the  Norman  army.  There  was  good  po- 
licy in  both  thefe  a6ts  of  William:  the  firft  being 
neceif":ir<;  vo  ftrike  a  terror,  and  fecurc  any  of  his 
p:,..  vo    might  happen  to  dray  from  the  body 

ci  :     '  y  V  the  other  to   give  an  opinion  of  his 

ho..-  ..■:.  1  iriCL  regard  to  capitulations  mape  with 
him  by  :hc  Engl'fh,  tven  though  not  J-uliv  perfec5l- 
€d ;  which  Vvoul-i  encourag-  o:hcrs  to  tiuit  to  him, 
and  furrenuer  tlieir  places  or  perfons  in  the  fame 
manner, 

P.  3Q.    V/iViam  received  Edgar   Atheling   with  the 
faireft  appearances  of  regard  and  affection,  &c. 
Some  authors  fay,  th;u  he  confirmed  him  in  the 

earliiom  of  Oxford,  given  to  him   by  Edward  the 

Confeffor. 

P,  40.  Before  he  afcended  the  throne  he  made  a  com- 
pa£i  with  his  new  fw'jecis^  by  his  coronation  oath^ 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
The  contents   of  this  oarh,  a^:   we  find  them  de- 
livered in   Florence  of  Worcerter,   Simeon  of  Dur- v.  Amhores 
ham,  Roger  de  Hoveden,  and  the  Book  of  Ely,  are  ^^^^^°^  f"]^ 

^L    r  lF  r~\         '       \  1       •         •  J  aim.  106&. 

theie:    *'  Omni   clero  et  populo  jurejurando  pro- 

*'  mittens  ie  velle  fan(5]:as  Dei  ecclefias  ac  redores 

*'  illarum  defendere,  nee  non  et  cunftiim  populum 

B  b  3  "  fibi 
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"  fibi  fubjedlum  jufte  ac  regali  providentia  regerc 
"  reclam  legem  ftatuere  et  tenere,  rapinas  injiift^- 
"  que    judicia    penitus    interdicere."      V/illiam   of 
V,  Malmfb.     Malmfoury  fays,   that  he  fvvore  "  Quod  fe  modefte 
Pondf^An  1   "  ^^§^  fubjcdlos  agerct,  et  «quo  jure  Anglos  quo 
l.iii. f.  154.     "  Francos  traftaret."     Probably  none  of  thefe  writ- 
ers fet  down  the  exa6t  words  of  the  oath,  but  only 
the  fubftance  of  them,   as  they  ynderftood  it.     For 
See  Carte's      J  entirely  a^ree  with  Mr.  Carte  in  opinion,  that  the 

Hill.  otiLng-      ,j       ^  •'     ■'='^  J      ^   T^.  -17   1     1      j>  •  }i 

land,  1.  V.  p.   Oid  ohice  uicd  at  King  Etnelred  s  coronation,  and 
392,  et  feqq.    after  him  by  all  our  kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
was  made  ufe  of  by  William  the  Firif,  as  we  knoW 
it  was  by  his  fucceffors,  being  conformable  in  every 
point  to  the  oath  he  had  taken  as  duke  of  Norman- 
dy, and  to  that  of  the  kings  of  France.     But  it  is 
V.  Ducliefne    ftrange  that  Mr.  Carte  lliouid  fay  (as  he  does)  that 
cfnftkuemium  ^'^^    Saxon    kings    only   promifed    upon    their    word 
Normanniae   ■  to  keep  the  three  articles,  which  the  Norman  prin- 
TT"n^'^>',''''°'°' ces  afterwards   fwore   to  obferve.     The  very  office 
Godefioi  ce-    he  rticrs   to  proves   mconteltably  that  the  promife 
remon.  de      vvas  madc  upon   oath.     The  words   are  thefe,  as  I 
Fianc.  ^^^   them   in  the   Cotton  Tibrary,    Claudius   A.   3. 

"  H^c  tria  populo  Chriftiano  et  mihi  fubdito  in 
"  Chrifn  pronutto  nomine.  Imprimis,  lit  ecclelia 
'^^  Dei,  et  omnis  populus  Chriftianus  veram  pacem 
'*  noltro  arbkrio  in  omni  tempore  fervet.  Aliud, 
''  ut  rapacltates  et  omnes  iniquitates  omnibus  gra- 
'^  dibus  interdicam.  Tertium,  ut  in  omnibus  ju- 
"^  diciis  sequitatem  et  mifericordiam  pr^eclpiam,  ut 
"  mihi  et  vobis  indulgeat  fuam  mifericordiam  cle- 
*■'-  mens  et  mifericors  Deus,  qui  vivit,  &c.  His 
"  pera6tis,  omnes  dicant  Amen.'*  A  more  folemn 
oath  than  this  can  no  where  be  found.  But  Mr. 
Carte,;  it  feems,  was  unwilling  to  own  it,  left  it  fhould 
appear  that  there  vvas  at  all  times  in  our  govern- 
ment a  campadt  between  our  kings  and  their  people, 
indeed  a  promife  on  their  words,  though  without 
.'  ^-   '      ^  •      •,■>..  .         '  .  any 
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any  oath,  would  have  been  a  compad;  fufficlent ; 
for  the  word  of  a  king  fliould  ht  f acred.  Yet  Carte  See  Cane, 
endeavours  to  prove,  from  what  he  calls  the  late  in-^'  ^^^'^^s- 
trodti5iion  of  coronation  oaths  into  fraEiice^  that  they 
had  nothing  in  them  of  the  nature  of  an  original  con- 
trail. But  what  comes  of  his  reafoning,  when  it  is 
evident  that  fuch  oaths  Vv^ere  in  practice  among  the 
Saxons,  as  well  as  among  the  Normans?  King 
Ethelred's  is  the  oldell  of  which  any  tranfcript  has 
been  preferved  to  our  times ;  but  there  is  no  reafon 
to  think  that  the  fame  form  was  not  ufed  by  his  royal 
predeceflbrs. 

In  the  fame  Cotton  manufcript  is  the  office  ufed 
at  the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Firfl:,  which  con- 
tains the  fame  oath,  with  only  thefe  words  which  I 
have  marked  by  Italick  characters  added  to  one  of 
the  claufes,  "  Imprimis  me  pr^cepturura  et  operam 
"  pro  viribus  impenfiirum,  ut  ecclefia  Dei,  et  omnis 
"  'populus  Chriltianus,  veram  pacem,  &c."  An 
addition  that  makes  no  alteration  in  the  fenfe,  but 
expreffes  ic  fomewhat  more  clearly. 

it  is  obfervable,  that  Ingulphus,  who  lived  at  that  v.  ingulph. 
time,  fays  that  VVilliam's  purpofe  in  invading  Eng- ann.'^i  j^^e! 
land,  was  pro  jure  fuo  conqiiirendo.     And  Sir  H.  Spel-  Gloil  Con- 
man  has  fhewn  in  his  Gloffary,  that  conquejlus  2Lndt.^^^'^^^' 
conquifitio  were  ufed  in  that  age  fynonymoufly  with 
acqiiifitio, 

P.  42.  That  want  was  fiipplied  by  fever al  infurreSiions, 
and  confpiracies  againfi  his  government.,  to  which  the 
nobility  of  England  were  afterwards  driven  by  the 
iniquity  cf  his  minifkers. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  nobles  rebelled  or 
confpired  againft  William  till  the  year  one  thoufand 
'  and  fixty  eight :  for  the  refiftance  made  by  .Edric, 
furnamed  Sylvaticus,  or  the  Forefter,  againft  the  de- 
predations which  Richard  Fitz-Scrop  and  the  Nor- 
B  b  4  mai^ 
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man  governors  of  fome  callles  in  Herefordfhire 
raade  on  his  lands,  while  the  king  was  in  Norman- 
^3^,  was  no  breach  of  his  fealty.  And  the  Kentifh- 
men,  who  joined  with  Euftace,  earl  of  Boulogne, 
in  his  defign  of  feizing  Dover  caftle,  feem  to  have 
been  yeomen,  under  no  captain  of  any  rank  or  dif-^ 
tinftion.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  ftrange,  if  the 
Engiifh  nobility  had  revolted,  while  Edgar  Athe-i 
ling,  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  others  of  their  greateft 
families,  were  in  Normandy  with  the  king,  who 
wifely  carried  them  over,  that  they  might  be  hofta- 
ges  to  him  for  the  fidelity  of  their  countrymen. 
And  that  none  did  revolt,  while  he  was  mafter  of 
thofe  pledges,  appears  from  the  beft  accounts.  But 
the  male-adminiftration  of  thofe  to  whom  he  had 
left  the  government  in  his  abfence  excited  fome  dif- 
orders  among  the  common  people,  v/hich  were  im-. 
mediately  quieted  by  his  return  into  England :  and, 
if  he  had  then  done  the  complainants  jultice  againft 
bis  minifters,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  pre- 
vented the  infurreftions  that  happened  the  next 
year.  If  we  may  believe  a  Norman  writer  ( Williani 
of  lumieges)  a  confpiracy  was  formed,  during  his. 
y.  Gemitic.  abfence,  in  the  year  1067,  for  a  general  maffacre  of 
all  the  Normans  in  England,  except  the  clergy,  ori 
Afh-Wednefda)^,  when  they  were  attending  divine 
fervice  unarmed  and  barefoot,  according  to  the  pe- 
nitential difcipline  in  ufe  at  that  time.  Suppofing^ 
this  fa6t  to  be  true,  it  would  much  excufe  the  hatred 
and  diftruil  of  the  Englifh,  which  afterwards,  ap- 
peared in  the  condud  of  this  king.  But  it  is  men- 
tioned by  no  other  ancient  hiftorian,  Englifh  or 
Norman ;  not  even  by  William  of  Poidou,  inclined 
as  he  was  to  load  the  Englifh,  in  order  to  jullify  his 
mafter.  And  what  this  author  fays  himfelf  is  fuf- 
licient  to  difprove  it :  for  be  tells  us,  that,  upon 
the  difcovery  of  the  plot,  and  fudden  return  of  the 
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king,  the  confpirators  fled  into  an  inaceeffible  part 
of  Cumberland,  and  built  Durham  caftle.  But  as 
fuch  a  confpiracy  mull  have  been  general  all  over 
England,  too  many  perfons  mud  have  been  con- 
cerned in  it,  to  have  efcaped  in  luch  a  manner  •,  an4 
it  is  falfe  that  Durham  caftle  was  built  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  befides  the  blunder  of  fuppofing  it  to  be  \r\ 
Cumberland,  The  offended  monarch  would,  un- 
doubtedly, at  his  return,  have  made  rigorous  en- 
quiries after  the  accomplices  in  fo  heinous  a  trea- 
fon ;  whereas  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  any, 
The  murder  of  Earl  Coxo  by  his  tenants,  becaufe 
he  would  not  join  with  them  in  rebellion,  is  no  proof 
of  any  general  defign  of  this  nature ;  as  their  dif- 
content  might  be  local  and  particular.  Nor  do 
thofe  hiilorians  who  mention  that  faft  take  any  no- 
tice of  this.  Upon  the  whole  I  think  it  deferves  no 
credit, 

p.  4.5.  Th^  EngUJhman^  iv^am  William  trujied  and 
favored  mofi^  was  Waltheof^  eldeji  fin  to  Siward 
Earl  of  Northumberland^  famous  for  his  vidory  over 
the  tyrant  of  Scotland^  Macbeth. 

This  Siward  was  one  of  the  mofi:  extraordinary  Y- Huntingd. 
men  who  lived  in  thofe  times.     H.  of  Huntingdon^"  ^®^*^^'^'"'^°' 
fays,  he  was  almofi:  a  giant  in   llature,  and  had  a 
ftrength  of  mind  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  body.    In 
(he  battle  againft  Macbeth  he  loft  his  fon  ;  and  we 
are  told,  that,  when  he  was  informed  of  his  death, 
he  alked  the  meffenger,  Whether  he  had  received  the \\;^^^^^ 
mortal  wound  before   or  behind?    Being   anfwered, 
that  it  was  before,  he  fa  id  ;    I  greatly  rejoice  \  for  I 
(Jieem  no  other  death  worthy  of  me,  or  my  fon.     An- 
other writer  relates,  that,  feeling  himfelf  ready  to  ex^srompt.  Chr, 
pire  from  the  violence  of  a  bloody  flux,  he  faid,  // p*  946. 
was  a  foame  for  a  warrior,   who   had  ineffe5iually 
fought  death  info  ma?^  battles ^  to  die  now  like  a  beaji, 

and 
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and  therefore  he  commanded  his  fervants  to  cloath 
him  in  a  compleat  fuit  of  armoiir,  cook  his  battle- 
axe  in  his  right  hand,  his  fhield  in  his  left,  and  in 
j.hat  martial  habit  and  pofture  gave  up  the  gholi. 

This  was  exadly  in  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient 
Goths  or  Celts :  and  one  Ihould  have  thought  that 
a  great  kingdom,  the  nobility  of  which  hadithefe 
lentiments,  was  hi  no  danger  of  being  coiquered, 
<i  fe-^  years  afterwards,  by  foreign  arms.  The  Ton 
of  Siward,  Earl  V/altheof,  did  not  degenerate  from 
his  father :  nor  was  Hereward  inferior  to  either  ot 
them  ip  valour.  But  no  force  of  magnanimity  or 
natural  courage  in  a  nation  can  enable  it  to  refift  a 
jfuperior  dilcipline,  ^.nd  ^  greater  flciil  in  the  art  of 
>var. 

P.  46.  Tet^  afier  having  receive^  all  tbefc  ghligationSf 
the  higheji  that  a  prince  could  confer  on  a  fubjeff^  h.Q 
was  hivohed  in  a  confpiracy  with  Radulf  de  Gitader^ 
earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Roger  earl  of  Her e^, 
ford,  zvhoy  tiponfome  dif content  againft  the  king,  of 
which  we  have  not  a  clear  account,  platted  together 
to  dethrone  him,  &c. 

Florence  of  Worcefter,  and  Simeon  of  Durham, 
who  are  follovyed  by  Hoveden,  and  other  hiftori- 
ans,  fay,  that  Radulf  de  Guader  w^s  forbidden; 
by  the  king  to  marry  the  fifter  of  the  earl  of  Here- 
ford ;  which  would  account  for  the  difcontent  of 
y.  Chron.  botii  tbofc  lords.  But  this  is  contradided  by  the 
words  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  which  fay  that  the. 
king  gave  that  lady  in  marriage  to  Radulph  de  Guader.. 
And,  befides  this  authority  of  a  contemporary  wri- 
ter, the  total  filence  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Wil- 
liam of  Malmfoury,  and  Ordericus  Vicalis,  upon, 
this  prohibition,  makes  it  very  doubtful.  The 
y.  Maimk  words  of  William  of  Malmfbury  demand  fome  ob- 
fervatton.     "•  is,  quod  cognatam  regis,  iiliam  Wii«; 

"  helmi' 


Sax.  iub  ann 
1075 


W.  I.  t". 
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"■^  helmi   filii    Ofberni,    defponderat,    majora   judo 
"  mente  metiens,  tyrannidem  adoriri  meditabatur.'* 
From  hence  it  appears,   r.hat  this  hiftorian  believed, 
that  Radulph  de  Guader  alpired  to  obtain  the  crown 
of  England  for  himfelf,  by  means  of  his  match  with 
this  lady,   the   daughter  of  William  Fitzofbern,  be- 
caufe  Jhe  was  related  in  blood  to  the  king*     But  her 
brother  might  have  better  claimed  it,  on  that  account.^ 
than  her  hufoand.     Ordericus  Vitalis  makes  them 
fay  to  Waltheoff,  Unus  ex  nobis  fit  rex,  et  duo  fmtJ•.^^^•'^'^^' 
duces,    et  fic  nobis    tribus   omnes   Anglici  fuhjicientur  ^^^'^^ 
honores.     Thefe  words  leave  it  uncertain,  which  of 
the  three  was  to  have  been  king,  if  their  plot  had 
,  fucceeded.     The  Saxon  chronicle  fays,  that  Radulf 
j  de  Guader  was  a  Breton  by  his  mother;  but  that 
his  father  was  an  Englifhman   bom  in  Norfolk.     If 
this  be  true,  the  Knglifh  might  have  defired  to  give 
their  crown,  rather  to  him  than  to  the  earl  of  Here- 
I  ford,  who  was  the  fon  of  a  minifter  that  had  been 
j  their   opprefTor.     But   all   the   other   contemporary 
I  writers  fpeak  of  him  as  a  foreigner ;  and  William  of 
'  Poiftou  fays,   that  his  family  was  originally  Nor- 
man, and  calls  the  duke  of  Normandy  his  relation; 
but  tells  us  that  he  was  fettled  in  England,  near 
Haftings,   and  poiTeft  of  great  riches   there,  when 
that  prince  firft  landed.     *'  Dives  quidam  finium  il-  v.  Ge.ft.  GuL 
^*  lorum  inquilinus,  natione  Normannus,  Robertus,Dnc.  p.  199. 
"  filius  Guimar^e,  nobilis  mulieris,  Haftinges  duci, 
f  domino  fuo  atque  confanguineo,  nuntium  defli- 
"  navit,"  £sff.     His  father  might  be  born  in  Eng- 
land,  if  his   grandfather    fettled   there    foon  after 
Edward  the   Confellbr  came   to  the  crown.     The 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,   united  together, 
and  called  the  earldom  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  were 

given  to  him  by  King  W'^illiam. 

«..  •■  -    .    -      ,        ■        - 

P.  48. 
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p.  48.  Earl  Coxo^  an  EngliJJoman,  was  fo  faithfu 
to  William,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  hands  Oj 
fame  of  his  own  vajfals,  becaufe  he  would  not  joh 
with  the?n  againji  the  Normans  ;  and  in  the  thiri 
^ear  of  that  king,  when  the  fons  of  Harold,  wit^ 
forces  from  Denmark  and  Ireland,  had  landed  ti 
England,  they  were  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  an  army  0^ 
Englifh,  under  the  condu5i  of  Ednoth,  who  had  beei 
majler  of  the  horfe  to  their  father^  and  who  loji  hi 
life  in  the  a£iion. 

To  thefe  two  remarkable  inftances  may  be  addec 

another.     Edric  the  Forefter,    who  had  diftinguiftiec 

himfelf  by  his  brave  aftions  againll  theNoriT^anSj.wa 

V,  "Ftor.  Wig.  pardoned   by  William^  in   the  year  1070,  and  eve 

s.  Dunelm.     afteFwards  ferved  him,  even  againft  his  own  country 

Koveden,  tub  '  &>  / 

ann.  1070.       men,  with  unlhaken  iidelity. 

1C72,  et  Orel. 

ann!io6g.       !*•  5^'  ^^'^  was  he  fatisficd  with  having  thus  confirm 

J.  iv.  to  himfelf  the  vaft  trails  cf  forefl  that  he  found  ii 

this  kingdom  \  but,  to  make  a  nevj  one  in  Ha?np[hire 

laid  wafle  a  country  of  above  thirty  miles  in  extent 

drove  out  all  the  inhabitants,  and  defireyed  all  theii 

dwellings,  not  fparing  even  the  churches,  as  much  a- 

he  affected  a  refpel^ for  religion. 

Monfieur   de    V^oltaire,    in    his   Abridgement   o: 

Univerial    Hiftory,  has  qiieltioned    this    fad ;    anc 

all  the  doubts   of  a  writer  fo  ingenious  as  he  deferv( 

a  particular  attention.     His  words  are  thefe,  fpeak- 

ing  of  William  the  Conqueror:   *'  On  luy  reprochc 

*'  encore  d'avoir  detruit   taus  les   villages,    qui  f( 

*'  trouvoient  dans  un  circuit  de  quinze  lieues,  poui 

*'  en  faire  une  forer,  dans  laquelle  il  put  gouter  1« 

*'  plaifir  de  la  chaffe.     Une    telle  adion   ell   trof 

'^  infenfee  pour  etre  vrayfemblable.     Les  hiflorien! 

*■•  ne  font  pas   attention  qu'il  faut  au   moins  vingi 

"  annees,    pourqu'un    nouveaii    plan   d'arbres    de- 

^*  viennC' 
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vlcnne  une  forct  propre  a  la  chafle.  On  luy  fait 
femer  cette  foret  en  1080,  il  avoit  alors  63  ans. 
Quelle  apparence  y  a-t-il,  qu'un  homme  railb- 
nable  ait  a  cet  age  detruit  des  villages  pour  lemef 
quinzc  lieiies  de  bois  dans  I'efperance  d'y  chaffer 
"  un  jour  ?" 

The  whole  force  of  this  obje^lion  confifis  in  the 
improbability,  that  a  reaibnable  man  Hiouki  have 
depopulated  a  circuit  of  fifteen  leagues  to  fow  or 
plant  a  foreft  therein,  when  he  was  fo  old  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  he  could  noc 
live  long  enough  to  have  any  hope  of  hunting  in  ic 
after  the  trees  were  grown  up,  which  would  require 
twenty  years  at  leaft.  But  how  does  it  appear,, 
that,  in  order  to  make  the  New  Forefi,  it  was  ne- 
ceiTary  for  William  to  fow  ox  plant  2.ny  trees? 

Within  the  extent  of  the  country  afforejied  by 
him  there  might  be  many  grown  woods,  fufficient 
to  afford  a  cover  for  game  of  all  kinds,  but  inter- 
fpcrfed  wirh  large  tracts  of  cultivated  lands,  full  of 
towns,  villages,  and  farms  \  which  being  deflroyed, 
and  all  tillage  forbidden  therCj  thefe  tracts  would  be 
converted  mto  fpacious  open  lawns,  very  proper  for 
hunting.  It  is  no  wile  requifite  that  a  foreft  (hould 
con  flit  of  nothing  but  wood,  or  iliould  be  laid  out 
(as  ibme  of  the  French  foreils  are)  in  regular  alleys 
of  trees. 

I  will  however  agree  Vv^ith  Monfieur  de  Voltaire, 
that  the  making  the  New  Foreft^  even  in  the  man- 
ner here  explained,  (which  is  infinitely  lefs  abfiird 
than  what  he  fuppofcs)  was  an  extravagant  a<5t. 
But  very  foohfh  things  have  often  been  done  by 
very  fenfible  men,  efpecially  to  indulge  a  favorite 
paflion,  and  in  the  w^anronnefs  of  abfolute  pOwer, 
Extraordinary  fads,  well  attefied^  mufl  not  be  de- 
nied, only  becaufe  they  are  improbable.  How 
many  great  improbabilities  are  there  in  the  Life  of 

Charles 
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Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  lb  excellently  written 
by  Voltaire  himfelf !    The  fail  in  qucltion   here  is 
ftrongly  fupported  by  a  great  number  of  vouchers. 
Florence    of    Worceiler,    a    contemporary    author, 
mentions  it  in  thefe  words,  when  he  is  relating  the 
death  of  William  Rufus :  "  Nee  mirum  (ut  populi 
*  rumor  affirmat)    hanc  proculdubio  magnam   Dei 
'  virtutem  effe  et  vindidlam.     Antiquis  enini  tem- 
'  poribus,  Eadweri  fcilicet  regis,  et  aliorum  Anglice 
'  regum,  prisdecelTorum   ejus,   eadem  regio  incolis 
'  Dei  cukoribus  et  ecclefiis  nitebat  uberrime  -,  fed 
^  j^'^If^^    ^^S^^    GuUelmi  fenioris^    hominibus  fiigatis^. 
'  domihis  femirutis,  ecdefiis  deftruBis^  terra  feraruM 
'  tantiim  colehatur  habit atione ;  et  hide,  ut  creditur, 
'  caufa   fnit    infortunii.     Nam    et    antea    ejuidem. 
'  Guiielmi  junioris   germanus  Richardus   in  eadem 
'  forefta   multo    ante    perierat,  et    paulo   ante  fuu^ 
'  fratruelis    Ricardus,     comitis     fcilicet    Norman,[ 
'  Roberti  filius,  dum  et  ipfe  in   venatu  fuiflet,  a, 
'  fuo  milite  fagitta  perculTus  interiit.     In  loco,  quo 
^  rex  occuboit,  priico  tempore  ecclefia  fuerat  con- 
«  ikxudi-^;  fed  patris  fui  te-mpcre  (ut   prasdiximus) 
'  erat  diruta.'"    And  William  of  Malmfbury,  fpeak- 
ng  of  the  death  of  Richard,  one  of  the  fons  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  fays,  ''  Tradunt  cervos  in  novS 
forefta  terebrantem   tabidi  aeris   nebula   morbiirri 
incurriffe.     Locus  eji  quern  VAlhelmus  pater^  defertis 
villis^  fubrtitis  ecclefiis y  per  triginta,  et  ev  amplius, 
milliaria,  in  falius  et  lufira  ferarum  redegerat^  in- 
fando  frorfus  fpe^aculo^  ut  uhi  ante  vcl  humana 
converfatio,  vel  divina  veneratio  fervehat,  nunc  ibi 
cervi  et  capreoU,  et  cater  a  ilkid  genus  bcfiia  petu- 
lant er  difcufjitenty  nee  ilU  quidem  mortalimn  ufibus 
communiter  expofita.     Unde  pro  vera  afferitur  quod 
in   eadem  fylva   WilhelmuSy   filius   ejus,    et  nepos 
Richardus,    filius     Roberti    comitis    Normanni^f 

*'  mortem 
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""^  mortem  cffenderint,  fever 0  Dei  judicio  ilk  fagltta 
"  psBus,  ifie  collum  traje5ltis,  vel  (ut  qui  dam  dicunt) 
*'  arboris  rarnujculo,  eono  per  trarifeunte^  fauces  ap~ 
"  penfusJ" 

Can  it  be  conceived  that  either  of  thefe  two 
hiilorians,  but  efpecially  William  of  Malmfbury, 
the  beft  informed  of  all  our  antient  v/riters,  who 
publifhed  his  hiftory  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
grandfons  of  Vviliiam  the  Conqueror,  and  dedicated 
it  to  another,  fhould  have  ventured  to  afcribe  fuch 
an  a6t  to  that  king,  unlefs  it  had  been  notoriouflv 
a:id  undeniably  true  ?  And  whence  could  arife  the 
popular  notion,  taken  notice  of  by  both  authors, 
that  the  judgements  of  God  had  fallen  on  his  family  in 
the  new  forejl,  becaufe  of  the  offence  he  had  committed. 
in  'making  it,  if  it  had  not  been  made  by  him,  as 
they  have  related  ?  This  is  a  very  firong  teffcimony 
of  the  fadl ;  which  is  alfo  delivered  down  to  us  by 
Kenry  of  Huntingdon,  who  publiilied  his  hiftory  in 
the  reign  of  king  Stephen.  His  v/ords  are  thefe, 
fpeaking  of  William  the  Conqueror  :  "  Amavit 
"  autem  feras,  tanquam  pater  efTet  earum  :  unde 
"  in  fylvis  venationum,  qiL-e  vocantur  Novefcreji, 
*'  ecclefias  et  villas  eradicari,  gent  em  extirpari^  et  a 
^y  feris  fecit  inhabit  ari"  Simeon  of  Durham,  who 
wrote  under  king  Henry  the  Firft,  tranfcribes  the 
words  above-recited  from  Florence  of  Worceiler 
concerning  this  matter.  It  is  likewife  connrmed  by 
many  good  hiftorians  of  the  next  age,  particularly 
Hoveden,  fub  anno  lioo.  Brompton  in  fine  Gul.  L 
and  Walter  Mapes,  quoted  by  Camden  in  his 
Britannia,  Hampshire.  One  cannot  ^i:eaPjnab}y  '  . 
fuppofe,  that  fo  many  writers,  of  the  greateft 
authority  in  the  times  vv-hen  they  lived,  iliould 
have  publilhed  a  ftory,  the  falfiiood  of  which,  had, 
it  been  a  fidion,  muO;  have  been  notorious  to  all, 
England ;    efpecially    about    a    matter,    in    whick 

no 
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110  difpute  either  of  religion  or  of  party  had  any 

toncern.     Not   has   ic   bee«  ever    cdntfadided   by 

any  one   author,    who   lived  in   or    near  to   thole 
times. 

P.  60.  'the  lands  of  the  bi/Ioops  and  greater  abboti^ 
which  had  betn  held  before  in  frankalmoigne,  orfnl 
alms,  were,  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  legijlaturi 
in  the  reign  of  this  prince^  declared  to  he  baronies, 
md  bound  to  the  fdrhe  obligations  of  homage  ana 
"military  fervice,  iis  the  civil  tenures  of  the  liki 
nature^  agreeably  to  the  pra£fice  in  Normandy  and  ii 
France. 

That  this  was  not  an  a6t  of  the  king's  abfolutd 
power,  but  done  wath  the  advice  and  tonfent  of  his 
parliament,  1  do  not  only  affert  upon  the  authority 
of  the  learned  Mr.  Selden,  but  froni  the  charter  of 
Henry  the  Firft,  which  annuls  all  unjujl  exa6lioni; 
i^c.  and  reftores  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfeffoVj 
with  fuch  emendations  as  his  father  had  made  affenfi 
harbnum  fuorum.  But  that  charter  did  not  take,  off 
the  obligations  impofed  on  the  church-lands :  there- 
fore this  alteration  mufl  have  been  one  of  thofe  that 
•Wer'e  made  affenfu  baronuM,  which  words  are  fre^ 
quently  ufed,  in  the  charters  and  writings  of  thoft 
days,  to  fignify  the  confent  of  the  whole  parliament. 
it  is  not  quite  certain,  whether  it  was  made  by  ^ 
particular  and  feparate  aft,  of  by  that  general  laW 
which  fubjefted  the  other  lands  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  to  the  fam.e  kind  of  tenure  :  but  it  appeaf^ 
from  Matthew  Paris  that  the  time  when  it  was  put 
in  full  execution  v/as  in  the  year  1070,  the  fourth  of 
W.  I.  His  words  are  thefe :  "  Epifcopatus  quoque 
**  et  abbatias  omnes  qu^  baronias  tenebant,  et 
"  eatenus  ab  omni  fervitute  fecuiari  libertatem  ha- 
"  buerant,  fub  fervitute  ftatuit  militari,  inrotulans 
"  fitigulos  epifcopatus  et  abbatias  pro  voluntate  fua, 

"  quo?: 
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*'*  quot  milites  fibi  et  fucceflbribus  fuis,  hoftilitatis 
"  tempore,  voluit  a  fingulis  eixhiberi."     It  cannot  be  v.  M.  Paris, 
fuppofed,  that  the  Normans,  ahd  other  foreigners,  to^"'*  ^^"'  ^°'^°' 
whom  William  gave  lands,  ever  held  them  any  other-  ^'  ^' 
wife  than  under  homage  to  him ;  arid  we  are  told  by- 
Matthew  Paris,  that  in  the  very  fifft  yeaf  of  that  ibidem,  Tub 
king's  reign,  when,  upon  his  return  into  England,  ann.ic67.p. 4* 
he  made  large  grants  of  the  eftates  of  the  Englifli  to 
thofe  who  had  fcrved  him  at  the  battle  of  Haflings, 
he  put  the  remainder  under  the  yoke   of  perpetual 
fervitude.    "  Sed  non  multo  poft  ad  Angtiam  rediens 
•'  commilitonibus  fuis,  qui  bello  Haftingenfl  regi- 
"  onem  fecum   fubjugaverant,  terras  Anglorum  et 
**  poffefTiones  affluentiori   manu   contulit,    illudque 
"  parum  quod  remanferat  fub  jugo  pofuit  perpetu^ 
*'  Jferviiutis."     Now  that  this  does  not  mean  llavery, 
but  merely  the  being  fubje6ted  to  the  feudal  obliga- 
tions introduced  by  the  Normans,  appears  from  the 
fame  hiflorian :  for  where  he  fays,  that  thofe  obliga- 
tions were  laid  on  the  lands  of  the  bifhops  and  ab- 
bots, he  ufes  the  fame  expreffion,  "  et  rotulos  hujus 
"  ecclefiaftic^e  fervitutis  ponens  in  thefauris,  ^cJ* 
And  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ufes  the  word 
fervi  in  the  fame  fenfe :  for  when  he  mentions  the 
homage  done  to  William  the  Firft,  in  the  year  1085, 
by  all  the  confiderable  landholders  in  England,  Nor- 
mans and  Englifh,  he  fays,  "  Et  omnes  pr^edia  te- 
"  nentes,  quotquot  eflent  not^  melioris  per  tctam 
*'  Angliam,  hujus  viri  fervi  fuerunt,  omnefque  fe 
"  illi  fubdidere,  ejufque  fafti  funt  vaflTalli,  ac  ei  fide- 
*'  litatis  juramentum  prgeftiterunt."    We  may  there- 
fore conclude  from  the  abovementioned  pafTage  in 
Matthew  Paris,  and  from  the  reafon  of  things,  that 
this  prince  delayed  no  longer  to  introduce  the  Nor- 
man tenures  into  his  realm,  than  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  had  taken  fuch 
Vol.  I.  C  c  mea'ures 
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-meafures  for  the  fecuring  of.  |iis  power,  as,,  he  be-- 
lieved,  would  enable  him  to  do  it  with  fafety.  But 
though  the  law  then  ena^ed,  to  make  this  alteration, 
might  be  intended  by  hini  to  comprehend,  the  church- 
lands  together  with  the  others  tnen  infeoffedj  yet, 
as  the  biflipps  and  abbots,  might  not  fubmit  to  it 
with  the  fame  readinefs  as  the  laity,  on  pretence  that 
their  poflfeflions  ought  to  be  exempted  from  all  fecu- 
lar  burthens  and  duties,  it  was  not,  perhaps^  fully 
eftablilbed  till  about  two  years  afterwards,  viz..  in' 
1070,  when  rolls  were  made  out,  and  laid  up  in 
the  Exchequer,  fpecifying  the  number  of  knights 
"which  they  were  required  to  furnilh  to  the  king,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  fiefs  they  pofTefTcd. 
V.  M.  Paris,  Matthew  Paris  informs  us,  that  many  ecclefiafticks 
ut  fupra,  fub  ^^^^  driven  out  of  the  realm  by  the  kins  for  op- 

ann.  1070.  p.  5»  ,  .  ,, .        .  n /r    1  .    *-*  ^ 

pofmg  this  conltitution.  "  Multos  viros  eccle- 
"  fiafticos,  huic  conftitutioni  pefiim^  reludlantes. 
Idem  ibidem.  ««  a  regno  fugavlt.'*  But  though  the  whole  king-' 
do.m  was  then  fubje(5led  by  law  to  the  Norman 
feudal  tenures,  the  general  homage  of  all  the 
landholders,  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  as 
cited  above,  might  not  be  paid  till  fome  years  af-  ■ 
terwards,  when  many  more,  foreigners  had.  been  put 
into  pofieilion  of  lands  in  this  kingdom,  and  the 
Englifh  were  brought  into  a  more  abfolute  anc^ 
more  quiet  Hate  of  fubmiffion  to  their  new  govern- 
ment. 

P.  63.  Alexander  the  Second  was  glad  to  take  this,  oc- 
cafton  of  hringing  that  church  into  a  ft  ate  of  fuhjecr 
tion  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  from  which  it  had  hitherto 
preCerved  itf elf  free,  beyond  mere  compliments  and 
forms  of  refpe£l. 
The  firit  regular  fettlement  of  the  dodrine  and 

difcipline  of  the  Engliili  church,  feems  to  have  beeq 

at 
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at  the  council  of  Hatfield,    held   under  Theodore 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  680.     That  v.  Bede's 
afTembiy   declared   the  reception    of   the   five   firft  i^'if ^c  ?\^' 
general  councils,   the  canons   of  which  declare,  that  See  alfo 
all  controverfies   fhall  be   finally  determined  in  the  \^^'^t^  ^l^-  °^ 
provinces  wherein  they  ariie  ;  and  that  the  authority  church^  c.  8, 
of  metropolitans  in  their  fynods  ihail  be  final  andp-  ^^2. 
without   appeal.     To   this  doftrine  it  appears  that 
the  church  of  England  adhered  in  all  its  pubiick  ads 
and  declarations,  till  it  fell  under  the  government 
of  the  Normans,     The  afi^air  of  Wilfrid  bifhop  of 
York,  contemporary  with  Theodore,  the  abovemen- 
tioned  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  has  been  urged  by 
fome  as  a  proof  of  its  having  been,  even  in  thole 
^imes,  fubjefted  to  Rome :    but  upon  examination 
I  think,  it  will  appear  to  prove  the  contrary.     This  v.  Eckiii  Vie. 
prelate    havino;   been   deprived    of  his    bifhoprick,  t   .["'J'.n    r 

L-   1        r         i*^  -ir  J-    -J    J  •  1  I   '  Inect  s  hift.  of 

which  after  his  expumon  was  divided  into  three  by  the  Engiirii 

.Scgfrid  king  of  Northumberland  and  his  council,  ^^^"'^'^^^^ '^^  ^* 

went  to  Rome,  and  obtained   from   pope    Agatho, 

and  a  fynod  afifembled  under  him,  an  opinion,  or 

judgement,  that  he  ought  to  be  reftored;  and  that  if 

the  interefts  of  religion  required  the  divifion  of  his 

diocefe,  yet  fuch  bifhops  as  he  approved  of  ihould 

!  be  placed  in  them :  to  enforce  which,  they  decreed, 

!  that,  if  any   bifhop   or  prefbyter  refufed  obedience 

j  thereto,  he  fhould  be  depoled ;  and  if  any  layman^ 

I  he  fhould  be  denied  the  holy  facraraent.     This  was 

i  certainly  an  attempt  to  ftretch  their  authority  over 

the  Englifh    church  :     but    v^hen   Wilfrid    broup-hc 

I  thefe    extraordinary    refolutions   to   ^cgfrid,    thac 

prince,  by  the   advice    of  his   biOiops  and  nobles, 

whom  he  had  alTembled  to  confult  with  them  upon 

this  matter,  fent  him  to  prilbn.    Being  delivered  from 

that  confinement  he  v/ent  into  exile,  from  whence 

he  did  not  return  till  after  the  death  of  .^Ecgfrid. 

He' was  then  reftored  to  his  bifhoprick  by  the  inter- 

Cc  2  cellion? 
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ibctt,  c.  7.  ceffions  of  Theodore  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
P-  **  '  "7-  ^}^Q  j^gj  before  been  his  enemy,  but  was  reconciled 
to  him  now,  and  recommended  him  to  Alfrid, 
.^cgfrid's  fucceffor  in  that  kingdom,  on  account  of 
the  fervices  he  had  done  to  God  and  the  church, 
during  the  time  of  his  exile,  by  converting  the 
Frifians  and  South-Saxons.  Yer  having,  not  long 
afterwards,  quarrelled  with  Theodore,  and  offended 
Alfrid,  he  was  again  driven  from  his  fee,  and  taking 
fhelter  in  Mercia,  was  made  bifhop  of  Leicefter. 
There  he  remained  till  after  Theodore's  death :  but, 
about  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  Alfrid,  and 
Berthwald  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  together  with 
moft  of  the  Englifh  bifhops,  fcnt  for  him  to  confer 
with  them,  and,  after  long  and  warm  difputes,  de- 
termined to  deprive  him  of  all  he  held  either  in* 
Mercia  or  Northumberland;  from  which  refolution, 
however,  they  fo  far  departed,  as  to  allow  him  to 
retain  the  abbey  of  Rippon,  if  he  would  retire 
thither,  and  never  ftir  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 
monaftery  without  leave  of  the  king.  In  anfwer  to 
this,  belides  pleading  the  merit  of  his  fervices  to 
the  church,  he  reproached  the  king  and  the  bifhops 
for  having  preferred  the  conftitutions  made  under 
Eddii yir.  Theodore  to  the  judgement  of  the  Apoflolick  fee, 
inetuc'.Q.'^^'^^'^  ^^w/^  defpifedit's  authority  for  two  and  twenty 
p.  133.  years  together :    concluding    with   a  threat,  that  he 

would  go  to  Rome  and  vindicate  his  innocence  before 
the  wife  men  of  that  church.  Whereupon  the  king 
and  the  archbifhop  declared,  that  chufing  rather  to  he 
judged  by  thi>n  than  by  the  council^  he  had  fufficiently 
merited  a  condemiiai  ion  from  the  council:  and  the  king 
offered  to  compel  him  to  fubmit  to  their  judgement; 
but  they,  having  promifed  that  no  violence  fhould 
be  offered  to  his  perfon,  diffuaded  the  king  from 
this  courfe  ;  yet,  to  affert  their  own  authority,  they 
immediately  excommunicated  him^  with  all  his  ad- 
herents. 
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herents.  Under  this  fentence  he  applied  once  more 
to  the  fee  of  Rome ;  to  which  alfo  the  council  fent 
^n  accufation  againft  him,  to  juftify  themfelves  in  the 
opinion  of  that  fee,  but  with  no  acknowledgment  of 
any  authority  or  jurifdidion  therein  above  their  own  ; 
for,  on  the  contrary,  the  fir  ft  and  chief  article  of 
Ithe  charge  they  brought  againft  Wilfrid^  was  his 
refufal  to  fubmit  to  their  judgement.  After  long 
deliberations,  nhe  pope  and  his  fynod  declared  him 
innocenf,  received  him  into  their  communion,  and 
lent  him  to  England,  with  letters  that  were  written 
rather  in  the  ftyle  of  interceljions  than  decrees, 
defiring  that  Berthwald  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
fhould  call  a  council  for  the  rehearing  the  caufe  of 
Wilfrid,  and  determining  it  among  them.felves;  but 
that,  in  cafe  it  could  not  be  thus  adjufted,  the  parties 
concerned  Ihould  come  to  Rome  -,  the  pope  a/Turing 
them,  that  he  would  call  together  a  greater  number 
of  bifliops  than  was  prefent  there  at  that  time,  and 
endeavour,  with  their  aOiftance,  finally  to  decide 
this  affair.  One  of  thefe  letters  being  direfted  to 
Berthwald,  upon  the  delivery  of  ic  bv  Wilfrid, 
that  prelate  thought  it  beft  to  be  reconcik.J  to  him, 
and  protnifed  him  to  tnitigate  the  harlh  decrees  the 
former  fynods  had  masde  Egainft  him*  Another  let- 
ter from  th  pope  was  addreffed  to  Ethelred,  king 
of  the  Mercians,  who  had  always  been  a  friend  to 
Wilfrid ;  but  he^  having  renred  from  the  throne  to 
^  monaftery,  could  only  recommend  that  prelate  to 
Kenred,  his  coufni-german  and  fucceilbr ;  which 
he  did  with  good  effeft.  But  fome  time  afterwards 
Kenred  having  {tnt  envoys  to  Alfrid,  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, to  defire  his  leave  for  V^^ilfrid  to  come 
and  wait  upon  him  with  the  letters  he  had  brought 
from  Rome,  that  prince  received  them  gracioufly, 
and  having  advifed  with  his  council  returned  this 
anfwer :  *'  that  he  had  a  great  value  for  their  per- 
C  c  3  "  fons, 
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'^  fens,    and  if  they  would  afk  him  any  thing  for 
'*  themfelves  he  would  readily  gratify  them  j    but 
*'  commanded  them  not  to  follicit  him  any  more  in 
"  the  affair  of   Wilfrid :    For  (faid  he)   what  my 
"  predecejfors,  the  kings  of  Northumberland^  with  the 
*'  archbijhop  and  their  council^  did  formerly  agree  upon ^ 
*'  and  what  -myfelf^    with  an   archhifhop  fent  from 
"  Rome,  together  with  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Englifh 
^'  hifhops,  have  again  determined,  I  will  never  alter 
"  while  I  live,  out  of  regard  to  what  you  call  the 
"^  writings  of  the  Apofiolick  fee.''*     By  an  archhifhop 
fent  from  Rome,  Alfrid  meant  Theodore,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  Canterbury  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  fee.     But  this  king  dying  foon  after- 
wards, Wilfrid   applied   to   his   fucceffor   Eadwolf^ 
who,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  fent  him  word, 
that  if  he  did  not  depart  out  of  his  kingdom  within 
Jix  days,  he  zvould  put  to  death  all  his  friends  and 
followers  that    he   could  lay   hold  of     This  would 
Certainly  have  put  an  end  to  Wilfrid's  applications, 
if  that  prince  had  lived  long  :  but  he  was  dethroned 
by  a  confpiracy  in  favor  of  Ofred,  the  fon  of  the 
late  king,  who  was  a  child  of  eight  years  old  j  and 
the   government   falling    into    the   hands   of   fome 
perfons  who  favored  Wilfrid,  Berthwald  archhifhop 
of  Canterbury  came  into  Northumberland,  and  held 
a  council  there,  with  the  bifhops,  abbots,  and  no-* 
bility  of  that  kingdom,  to  vv^hom  he  declared  his 
reconciliation'. with  Wilfrid,  and  urged  in  his  favor 
the  judgement  of  the  pope  and  his  council.     But 
inany  of  the  biihops,  and  among  them  fome  who 
were  afterwards  fainted,  afked,  Who  had  power  to 
^hange  thofe  things  which  their  predecefjors,  together  ' 
v:iih  Theodore,  archhifhop  by  the  favor  of  the  Apofio- 
lick  fee,  and  King  Meg f rid,  had  long  before  determined; 
and  which  had  f  nee  been  confirmed  by  king  Alfrid,  an4 
archhifhop  Berthwfild  hin^felf,  together  with  moft  of 

the 
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tbe  EngUflj  bijhops,  afembJed  in  the  council  of  OjlerfiM, 
This  queftion  implies  the  molt  abfolute  denial  of 
the  papal  authority  over  the  Englifh  church  :  and 
it  does  not  appear,  that  the  council  v/ere  of  another 
Opinion  :  but  Elfleda,  abbefs  of  Whitby,  and  fifter 
of  Alfrid,  having  declared  to  them,  that  her 
brother  did,  upon  his  death-bed,  make  a  vow  to 
confent  to  the  reftoration  of  Wilfrid,  and  charge 
his  fuccefibr  to  perform  it,  this  temperament  was 
agreed  to,  viz.  that  John,  then  billiop  of  Hexham, 
Ihould  be  removed  to  the  fee  of  York,  which 
happened  luckily  to  be  vacant,  and  that  Wilfrid 
Ihould  fucceed  to  him  in  the  biihoprick  and  abbey 
of  Hexham,  and  enjoy  together  with  them  his 
abbey  of  Rippon.  Thus  ended  this  affair,  in  the 
whole  procefs  of  which  I  think  it  appears,  that  the 
fee  of  Rome  would  gladly  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  peculiar  refpe^t  and  deference,  which  the  lately- 
converted  Saxons  naturally  paid,  in  the  firft  heat  of 
zeal,  to  that  church  which  had  fent  them  their  firfl 
inftrudions,  in  order  to  eftablifli  it's  fupremacy  and 
jurifdiftion  in  England :  but  that  this  attempt  was 
tefifted  ;  and  that,  in  the  final  conclufion  of  the 
difpute  about  Wilfrid  and  the  divifion  of  his  fee, 
though  a  weak  government,  under  a  minor  king. 
Was  a  circumftance  of  great  benefit  to  that  prelate, 
yet  ftill  the  conceffions  made  to  him  by  the  council, 
which  gave  him  the  fee  of  Hexham  and  the  two 
abbeys  abovementioned,  were  made  in  fuch  a 
nianner,  as  indicated  no  fubjedion  to  the  papal  au- 
thority. And  though,  in  later  times,  that  authority 
extended  itfelf  more  and  more  over  other  wedern 
churches,  it  did  not  gain  any  ground  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  For  it  is  declared  by  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Calcuith,  held  in  the  year 
816,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  any  bifhop  to  meddle 
ia  the  affairs  of  any  diocefe  but  his  own,  except 
C  c  4  the 
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the  archbifhop  alone,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
bilhops  in  his  province,  and  had  the  power  of 
judging  finally  of  all  offences  againft  the  canons, 
where  the  offenders  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  decifiori 

Jnctt's  Hift.     of  their  own    diocefans.     And   the   accurate    and 
p.  235.  c,  16.  jufjjcious   Mr.  Inert,  in   his  hiftory  of  the  Englilh 
church,  has  truly  obferved,  "  That,  from  the  firfl: 
**  planting  of  Chriftianity  amongft  the  Englifh  till 
*^  this  time,  there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  canon  that 
*^  referves  any  one  cafe   to  the  judgement  of  the 
*^  bifhops  of  Rome,  or  fo  much  as  takes  notice  of 
^*  any  authority  they  had  over  the  Englilh  church  ; 
"  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  conftant  condu6t  of  the 
*'  Englifh  bifiiops  was  fuch  as  fhews,  that  they  ever 
"  efleemed    the    Englifh   a  free   and    independent 
f*  church,  and  under  no  obligations  to  the  bifhops 
-*  of  Romcr,    but  fuch   as  gratitude,  affedion,  and 
*'  opinion    of   the   wifdom    and    holinefs    of   thofe 
"  prelates,    laid    upon    them."     He    alfo    remarks 
very  fenfibly  upon  the  fynodical  epiflle,  fent  by  the 
Ibidem, p. 23 2,  bifhops  of  England  to  pope  Leo  the  Third,  in  the 
'•  14-  year  798,  "  That  by  afferting  therein  (as  they  did 

"  very  explicitly)  their  right  to  confecrate  their  owji 
"  metropolitans,  and  that  their  going  to  Rome  to 
•"'  demand  thpir  palls  was  a  novelty  and  abufe,  they 
"  did  .plainly  afiert  their  being  a  church  free  and 
*'  independent  on  the  patriarchate  of  Rome:  the 
'''■  confecraticn,  or  at  leaft  the  confirmation  of  nne- 
*'  tropolitans  vvithin  their  patriarchate,  being  ever 
**  efleemed  the  firft  and  diflinguifliing  right  of  every 
^'  patriarch." 

After  the  council  of  Calcuith,  we  find  no  change 

in  the  fentiments  of  the  Englifli  with  regard  to  the 

independency  and    liberty  of  their   church  till  the 

Ibidem, y-.2o«3,  comint2:-in' of  the  Normans.     The  abovementioned 

'•'      ^'    ' '      author   well    obkrves,    upon  occafion  of  the    new 

bifriopriqks    eref^ed   about    the  year  909^    **  That 

■         ■       ^    •   ■  «  ^he 
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"  the  kings  of  England,  with  the  advice  of  their 
**  bifhops  and  people,  founded  or  divided  bifhop- 
«'  ricks  as  they  faw  caufe,  and  without  expeding 
**  any  authority,  or  allowance,  or  approbation,  from 
'*  abroad.  And  the  great  number  of  ecclefiaftical 
*'  laws  made  by  King  Alfrid  and  Edward  his  fon, 
**  as  well  as  by  their  predeceflbrs,  and  this  too  with 
**  the  advice  and  ^ood  liking  of  their  clergy ^^  leave 
*'  no  poflibility  or  doubting  that  the  fupremacy  in 
"  ecclefiaftical,  as  well  as  civil  caufes,  was  hitherto 
"  efteemed  the  undoubted  right  of  the  kings  of 
"  England." 

I  fliall  conclude  this  note  with  remarking  the 
contempt  of  the  papal  power,  Ihewn  even  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  by  Stigand 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who,  though  excom- 
municated by  Rome,  continued  to  difcharge  his 
metropolitan  fundtions^  againft  her  exprefs  prohibi- 
tions, repeatedly  fent  to  him,  for  nineteen  years 
together.  An  inftance  which  proves,  not  only  his 
opinion  of  the  want  of  authority  in  that  fee  to 
judge  or  controul  him,  but  alfo  the  opinion  of 
the  whole  Englilh  church :  for  they  would  not 
have  acknowledged  his  metropolitan  power,  nor 
have  even  continued  in  communion  with  him, 
if  they  had  been  direfted  by  the  judgements, 
or  in  any  degree  fubjedted  to  the  authority,  of 
Rome, 

Ibid.  The  legates  therefore  had  orders  ta  ferve  him 
according  to  his  wifhes  j  and  none  difputing  what  he 
agreed  to,  they  were  permitted  to  exercife  fuch  an 
authority  and  jurifdi^ion  in  England y  as  never  had 
been  granted  to  any  before,  &c. 

The  firlt  legates  from  Rome  who  came  into  this  See  CondL 
iHand  fince  Auflin  the  Monk,  and  the  lail  till  ^^^^^ly,^}^, 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  were  the  bifhops  era,  plrs^i. 

of  P-  46*' 
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of  Oftia  and  Todi,  who,  about  the  year  786,  were 
fent  into  England  by  Adrian  the  Firft.  The  bifhop, 
of  Oftia  went  to  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  who  made 
great  court  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  feems  to  have 
defired  this  legation  for  purpofes  of  his  own*  The 
bifliop  of  Todi  repaired  to  a  council  held  in  Nor- 
thumberland, to  which  he  propofed  and  recommend- 
ed fome  articles  of  doftrine  and  difcipline,  drawn  up 
by  Adrian  for  their  ufe  and  inftruflion ;  and  thefe, 
being  firft  approved  by  the  legiflaturc  in  that  king- 
dom, were  then,  by  both  legates,  propofed  to  the 
Englifh  bifhops  fouth  of  the  Humber,  who  were 
aflembled  at  Calcuith  upon  this  affair.  But  though 
they  were  received  by  both  thefe  councils,  it  was 
done  in  fuch  words  as  import  no  acknowledgment 
of  any  degree  of  fuhje^ion  to  Rome,,  but  merely 
as  an  approbation  of  zvholefome  admonitions,'  Where- 
as the  councils,  held  under  the  legates  fent  into 
England  during  this  reign,  were  convened  hy  their 
fummons^  and  fubje£fed  to  them^  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  Pope,  exercifed  judicature  over  the  bifhops 
of  England,  and  over  their  primate,  with  a  pleni- 
tude of  power  unknown  to  this  country  in  any  former 
times. 

P.  6g.  William  'was  now  grown  infirm ^  and  wijhed  for 
teace  in  his  old  age :  hut  grievous  depredations  having, 
been  made  hy  the  French  on  the  borders  of  Norman- 
dy^ and  his  patience  infulted  by  words  of  contempt, 
thrown  out  in  puhlick  by  Philip  againfi  him,  kis 
great  fpirit  was  roufed,  &c. 
^cc  Malmft.  The  words  were  to  this  effed,  that  the  king  of 
j.  iii.  de  vv,  I.  ^,^^^^^^^^^  jp^c^l'fig   Iqq'ii   lately   delivered  of  his  great 

'  '^'  belly.,  was  now  lying-in  at  Rouen,  &c.  which  indecent 

farcafm  was  founded   upon  WiUiam's  having  gone 

through  a  courfe  of  phyfick  there,   to  bring  down  a 

.    ,  too  corpulent  habit  of  body,  and  a  very  prominent 

2  belly, 
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belly,  with  which  he  was  much  incommoded.  This 
being  repeated  to  him,  he  fwore  hy  the  refurre^ion 
and  fplendor  of  God,  that,  when  he  Jhould  go  to  mafs 
at  his  churching,  he  would  light  up  to  Fhilip  a  hundred 
thoufand  candles  ;  alluding  to  the  cuftom  women  had, 
in  thofe  days,  of  offering  lighted  candles  when  they 
were  churched  j  but  meanmg,  that  he  would  fire 
fome  French  town,  to  revenge  the  contempt  thrown 
upon  him  J  which  menace  he  put  in.  execution  a* 
gainft  the  city  of  Mans.  The  jefts  were  coarfe  on 
both  fides;  but,  Tthink,  they  are  worth  repeating 
here. 

P.  70.  His  confiitution  enabled  him  to  endure  any  hard- 
. '  Jhips  ;  -and  'very  few  were  equal  to  him  in  perfonal 

Jirength,  &c. 

Of  this  William  of  Poi<5tou  has  given  an  inftance  ^'^  Geft.  GuL 
which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here.     He  ap^DucheSe^ 
tells  us,  that  the  duke,  upon  his  landing  in  England,  p.  199. 
having  been  out  with  a  fmall  party  to  reconnoitre  the 
country,  and,  as  he  returned,  being  obliged,  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  road,  which  they  could  not  pafs  on 
horfeback,  to  march  on  foot ;  one  of  his  attendants, 
William  Fitzofoorn,  a  perfon  famous  for  vigour  of 
body  and  mind,  was  fo  fatigued,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  carry  his  own  (hield  : "  but  the  duke  took  it 
from  him,  and  bore  itj  together  with  his  own,  till  they 
came  to  the  camp. 

P.  j^.  The  anger  of  V/llliam  the  Firji  againfl  his 
elde(i  fon  Robert y  was  fo  confirmed  by  the  laji  re- 
bellious aEis  of  that  prince^  that,  although  on  his 
death-bed  he  gave  a  full  and  free  pardon  to  all  his 
other  enemies^  he  did  not  extend  it  to  him,  but, 
■punifhing  him  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  be- 
queathed the  crown  of  England  to  William  Rufus, 

In. 
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jjxguiph.  liift.       Ingulphus,  who  was  contemporary  with  William 

Sair'*"*^""  ^"  F'uix,  writes  thus  of  this  matter :  "  Cum  eniiri 
*'  gloriofifllmus  rex  Wilhelmus  primus  in  fata  cef- 
*'  fiffet,  ec  Normanniam  Roberto  filio  fuo  feniori 
**  dimififle!:,,  ac  Angliam  Wilheimo  filio  fuo  juniori 
"  per  tejiflmenttim  kgajfet.''^  This  evidence  is  fufli- 
cient,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  other  writers  of  the 
greateft   authority.     William   of  Malmfbury    fays, 

Malmfb.  tie     "  Normanniam   invitus   et   coadus    Roberto,    An- 

*  "  gliam   Wilheimo   delegavif."     Florence  of  Wor- 

cefter,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Simeon   of  Durharn^ 

and    Hoveden,     exprefs    themfelves    in    the    fame 

v.Keubrig.  manner.  And  William  of  Newbv>ry  writes  thus, 
*■*  Gulielmus  autem,  poftquani  regnum  fortiter  ad- 
"  quifitum  per  annos  xxi  nob-Hter  tenuit,  cum  jam 
*'  fub  extrema  forte  decumberet,  tres  filios  defignavit 
'■''  htredes.  Et  quidem  Robertum,  primogenitum 
'*  fuum,  quia  paternse  pietati  inofiiciofus  et  rebellis 
"  exftiterac,  ducatu  contentum  e0e  voluit :  fui  yero 
"  nominis  filio,  in  quo  fibi  melius,  complacebat, 
*'  regnum  j^ngfi^  aJ/ignavzL'"  Yec  Ordericus  Vitalis 
feems  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  faft,  in  a  fpeech 
which  he  fuppofes  William  the  Firft  to  have  made 
when  he  lay  or«  his  death-bed.  The  words  are  thefe, 
'*  Nemmem  Anglici  regni  conjiituo  haredem ;  fed 
"  ^terno  conditori,  cujus  fum,  et  in  cujus  manq 
"  funt  omnia,  illud  commendo.*'  He  then  puts  into 
his  mouth  an  ample  confeflion  of  rhe  injuflice  and 
CTuelty  with  whicji  he  had  obtained  and  governed 
ihe  kingdom  ;  and  concludes  thus,  "  Fafces  hujus 
*'  regni,  quos  cum  tot  peccatis  obtinui,  nulli  audeo 
"^  tradc:re,  niji  Deo  Jolt"  1  his  fpeech  is  repeated, 
word  for  word,  in  a  fragment  prefixed  to  Walfing- 
ham*s  hillory  in  Camden's  edition,  the  whole  of 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  only  a   tranfcript  from 

CrJ.  vit.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  certainly  "was  not  writteii  (as 
Ca.mden  conjefcures)  by  William   of  Fojdou  :  for 

that 
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that  hiftorian  did  not  bring  down  his  hiftory  fo  far 
as  the  death  of  William  the  Firft. 

Some  modern  writers  have  given  more  weight  to 
the  pafTage  in  Ordericus  Vitalis  than  it  defervcs. 
No  other  argument  can  be  juftly  drawn  from  it, 
than  to  fhew  what  opinion  the  hiftorian  himfelf  had 
of  the  title  and  government  of  William  the  Firft. 
For  if  that  king,  on  his  death-bed,  had  really  ufed 
fuch  expreffions,  in  fo  publick  a  manner,  before  all 
his  barons,  furely  fome  other  hiftorian,  who  lived 
in  that  age,  would  have  taken  notice  of  it :  but  all 
the  contemporary  writers,  Englifh  or  foreign,  are 
quite  filent  about  it.  William  of  Malm(bury  fays 
indeed,  that  when  the  phyficians,  upon  infpeding 
his  urine,  pronounced  he  would  die,  he  made  great 
lamentations,  that  a  hafty  death  fliould  prevent  him 
from  amending  his  life,  as  he  had  long  intended  to 
do.  "  Confulti  medici  infpeS:ione  urin«  certam  J- ^^^?^^* 
"  mortem  praedixerc :  quo  audito,  querimonia  do-f.  63.*fea:.  lo* 
*'  mum  replevit  quod  eitm  praoccuparet  mors  emenda- 
**  tionem  "vita  jamdudum  meditantem."  But  this  is 
far  from  fuch  an  exprefs  condemnation  of  himfelf, 
with  regard  to  the  methods  by  which  he  had  ac- 
quired and  governed  England,  as  Ordericus  Vitalis 
has  made  him  pronounce.  I  therefore  think,  that 
the  whole  fpeech  (as  it  is  fet  down  in  that  author) 
muft  be  confidered  as  a  mert  f^ion,  alluding  indeed 
in  feveral  parts  of  it  to  matter  of  fad:,  but  never 
fpoken  by  William,  and  rather  exprefling  the  f^nfe 
of  the  hiftorian  than  of  the  king.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  ftill  appears,  from  Ordericus  Vitalis  himfelf,  that 
notwithftanding  the  words  here  cited,  that  prince 
did  bequeath  his  crown  to  William  Rufus.  For  he 
not  only  makes  him  fay  to  the  barons  about  him, 
"  Gulielmum,  filium  mcum,  qui  mihi  a  primis 
"  annis  femper  inhasfit,  et  mihi  pro  p^fte  fuo  per 

"  omnia 
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"  omnia  libenter  obedivit,  opto  in  fpiritu  Dei  diu 
**  valere,  et  in  regni  folio,  fi  Dei  voluntas  eft,  fell' 
*'  citer  fulgere  ;'*  but  he  afterwards  adds,  "  His  ita 
*'  didtis,  metuens  rex  ne  in  regno  tarn  difFufo  re- 
"  pentina  oriretur  turbatio,  epiflolam  de  confiituendo 
'*  rege  fecit  Larifranco  archiepifcopo^  fuhque  Jigillo 
*^  tradidit  Gulielmo  Rufo  filio  fuo^  jubens  ut  in  An- 
"  giiam  transfretaret  continuo.  Deinde  ofciilatus 
"  eum  benedixic,  et  ad  fufcipiendum  diadema  prope''^ 
'*  ranter  direxit^'^ 
^-  *"•  The  very  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  a  late 

EJfay  towards  a  general  hiflory  of  feudal  property  in 
Great  Britain  obferves,  "  That  a  notion  prevailed  in 
"  thefe  times,  that,  when  a  fon  was  provided  for, 
*'  or,  as  it  is  termed,  both  in  the  feudal  and  civil 
*<  law  books,  forisfamiliated,  he  had  fcarce  any 
'*  right  to  exped  any  thing  further  from  his  fa- 
**  thef ;  a  confequence  of  which  was  that  the  grand- 
'*  fort  could  expe<5t  (till  lefs  from  his  grandfather. 
"  And  hence  (fays  he)  in  the  puhlick  fuccejjions  of 
*'  England,  en  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror^ 
*'  William  Rufus  fucc ceded  to  the  crown,  in  exclujion 
*'  of  his  elder  brother  already  provided  in  the  dutchy  of 
"  Norma?idy.  On  the  death  of  Henry  the  Firfi, 
*'  Stephen  took  the  fame  crown,  in  preference  to  his 
"  elder  brother  Theobald^  already  earl  of  Blois»  On 
"  the -death  of  Richard  the  Firji,  John  fucc ceded,  to 
'*  the  exclufion  of  Arthur,  his  eldefi  brother  s  fon,  al- 
''  ready  duke  of  EfitanyJ^  But,  in  thefe  applications 
of  the  abovementioned  notion  to  publick  fuccejjions, 
that  author  has  certainly  been  miftaken.  For  there 
is  riot  the  lead  intimation  in  any  hiftorian  who  wrote 
in  thofe  times,  that  William  Rufus  was  preferred 
tti'Rbbert,  his  elded  brother,  on  account  of  Robert's 
having  obtained  the  ducchy  of  Normandy  during 
the  life  of  his  father/  Indeed  he  never  obtained  it, 
till  after  the  death  of  that  king  ♦,  though,  to  force  his 

fa- 
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father    to   give  it  him,  he  made  war  upon   hiffi; 
which,  moft  certainly,  he  would  not  have  done,  if 
he  had  imagined  that  the  confequence  of  his  pre- 
vailing in  that  demand  would   be  an  exclufion  of 
him  from  his  fucceffion  to  the  kingdom  of  England. 
It. appears,  from  the  parages  before-cited  from  Wil-^ 
ham  of  Newbury,!  on'  what  account  he  really  was 
deprived  of   that  kingdom,  viz.  the   anger   of  his 
father  againft  him,  for  his  undutiful  and  rebellious 
behaviour.     '*  Et   quidem    Robertum,    primogeni- 
*'  turn  fuum,  quia  paterrics  -pietati  mofficiofus  et  re- 
"  bellis  exjiiterat,    d\.\cd.i\ji    contentum    effe   voluit : 
*'  lui  vero  nominis  filio,  in  quo  fihi  melius  complace- 
^'  bat^    regnum    Angli^e    affignavit."     Nor    could 
Theobald's  being  poffeffed  of  the  earldom  of  Biois 
be  the  reafon  why  Stephen  was  preferred  to  that 
prince  in  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  -,  fee- 
ing that  Stephen  himfelf,  at  the  very  time  of  his 
■deAion,    enjoyed    the    two   earldoms  of  Mortagne 
and    Boulogne,    and    therefore  v/as  provided  for  as 
well  as  his  brother.     It  v/as  no  objeflion  to  Henry 
the  Second's  fucceffion  in  England,  that  the  dutchy 
of  Normandy  had  been  made  over  to  him  during 
the    life- time    of   his    father  and  mother;  or  that, 
when  he  came  to  purfue  his  claim  to  the  crown 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  many  more  very 
!  great  dominions  in  France.     Whereas,  if  the  above^ 
i  mentioned  notion   had   prevailed   in  publick  fuccef- 
fions,  his  youngeft  brother  would  have  had   a  better 
title  than  he.     And  John,   his  youngeft  fon,  v/ould 
i  have  ■  fucceeded  to  him  in  the  kingdom  of  England, 
inftead  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion;  fmce  the  latter 
was   duke   of  Aquitaine   before    the    death  of  his 
I  father.     But  we  do  not  find  any  trace  in  hiftory  or 
records,  that  John  ever  thought  of  fetting  up  fuch 
a   claim.     And   it.  furely   was  nor,  becaufe  Prince 
Arthur,    his.  nephew,  was  already  duke  of  Brit  any  ^ 
■;  that 
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that  he  fucceeded  to  Richard ;  but  becaufe,  the  right 
of  reprefentation  not  having  been  yet  fufficiently  or 
univerfally  fixed,  either  in  fiefs,  or  in  kingdoms 
where  the  feudal  laws  were  received,  his  claim  was| 
thought  preferable  to  that  of  his  nephew,  on  the 
old  principle  of  nearnefs  of  the  bloody  and  alfo  from 
the  regard  that  was  paid  by  the  nation  to  Richard's 
nomination  of  him  by  his  laji  will.  The  author  of 
the  abovementioned  eflay  himfelf,  with  an  ingenuity 
and  a  candor  that  do  him  much  more  honor,  than 
he  could  receive  from  the  difcovery  of  any  new 
light  in  a  point  of  this  nature,  has  allowed  me  to 
fay,  that  he  is  convinced  he  was  in  an  error  with 
regard  to  this  rhatter. 

P.  75.  Richard^  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  young 
prince  of  great  hopes,  having  died  fome  years  be' 
fore. 

William  of  Malmfbury  fays,  that  he  died  -of  a 
diftemper  caught  by  the  bad  air  of  the  New  Foreft 
in  which  he  ufed  to  hunt.  Thefe  are  the  words  of 
frwill™!^'  ^^^^  hiftorian :  "  Richardus  magnanimo  parent! 
J,  iii.  f.  62.  "  fpem  laudis  alebat,  puer  delicatus,  et,  ut  id  ^ta^ 
fca.  30.  «  tul^.  pufio,  altum  quid  fpirans.  Sed  tantam 
"  primasvi  fioris  indolem  mors  acerba,  cito  depafta 
*'  corrupir.  Tradunt  cervos  in  Nova  Forefta  tere- 
"  brantem  tahidi  aeris  nebula  mortem  incurriffe" 
After  which  he  mentions  the  barbarities  committed 
by  William  the  Firft  in  making  the  New  Foreftj 
and  the  death  of  his  fon  W^illiam  Rufus,  and  of 
his  grandfon  Richard,  a  natural  fon  of  Robert ;  one 
of  whom  was  mortajly  wounded  with  an  arrow  ir\ 
his  breaft,  and  the  other  in  his  throat ;  or  (as  fom6 
relate  the  (lory)  was  llrangled  by  a  bough,  which 
twitted  itfelf  about  his  neck,  as  his  horfe  carried 
him  under  a  tree,  in  that  Foreil.  But  other  hifto- 
rians  tell  us,  that  Richard,  William's  fon,  was  killed 

there 
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there  by  a  ftag,  which  gored  him  with  his  horns. 
I  fuppofe  that  William  of  Malmfbury's  account  is 
the  trueft  ;  becaufe  a  defire  of  fhewing,  that  the 
crueky  of  the  father,  in  making  that  Foreft,  was 
purfued,  even  in  this  world,  by  the  particular  ven- 
geance of  God  on  the  family,  as  well  as  ibe  love  of 
the  mar-Tjellous ,  might  incline  thofe  hiilorians  to  alter, 
or  add  to,  the  truth, cvvi.ch  regard  to  the  circumftances 
of  this  prince's  death. 

P.  80.  'Thejiher  money  alone.,  according  Jo  the  left  com- 
putation I  am   able  to  make,  was  equivalent  at  the 
leaft  to  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money 
at  frefent. 
To  underftand  many  pafTages  which  occur  in  this 

iiiliory^  it  will  be  neceifary  to  fettle,  as  nearly  as  we 

can,  what  the  nominal  and  real  value  of  money  then 

was,  compared  with  the  prefent. 

Bifhop  Fleetwood,  who    has   written  a  bnok   on  V.  Chron. 

this  fubieft,  quotino-  the  words  of  an  ancient  hifto-^'^^""^"™^ 

J  '       l  C3  ^  C.  V.    p.   lis. 

rian   upon   the   agreement  made  with   King  Henry  v.  Pem  Bi; 

the  Firft   by   his  eldeft   brother   Robert,   viz.    that  ^en^s  conti 

Robert,   in   lieu   of  his    claim  to   the    kingdom    of  p""s_'^"  ^'^' 

England,  fhould  have  30C0  1.  per  annum  in  weight, 

fays,  ''  that  the   words  in  weight  are  put  in  to  fig- 

"  nify  that  the  money  fhould  not  be  clipped  :  for 

"  a  pound  by   tale  was  at  this  time,  and  long  after, 

*'  rncft  certainly  a  pound  in  vjeight.^''     He  alio  cites 

Du  Frefne,  to  prove   that  the  Libra  Gallica  vv^as  the 

f;ime  Vv^ith  the  Libra  Anglo-Normannica. 

Another  learned   antiquary.   Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  g^g  ^^j^^.„ 
fays,   "  that  in  the  Norman   times,   and   ever  fmce,  Giouceiier 
"  a  fnilling  vv^as  accounted  tv;/elve  pence;  and  every ^^'\'^' i^-  ^' 
"  penny   weighing  three  pence,   there   mult  be   the 
*'  weight  of  three   of  our  foiliings  in  one  fhilling 
.  "  of  the  Norman  computation  ;   and  confequently 
Vol.  L  D  d  "'  twenty 
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"  twenty    Norman    fhillings   do   likewife    make   ^ 

*^  pound  weight." 

Hlftoryofthe      ]y[j..  Madox,   in  his  hiftory    of  the    Exchequer- 
Exchequer,         .  y^  .  r  1  •        ■'  n      •  rr  V 

c.  ix.  p.  i8S.  Cites  a  fcort  treatile  touching  Ihenrts  accounts,  lup- 
pofed  to  be  written  by  Sir  M.  Hale,  in  which  are 
thefe  words :  "  The  folutio  ad'  penfum  was  the 
*'  payment  of  money  into  the  Exchequer  by  full 
"  weight,  viz.  ibai  a  •pound,  or  xx  Jhillings  in  ftl- 
"  ^er^  numero,  by  tale,  fljould  not  ie  received  for  a 
'^  pounds  unlefs  it  dAd  exaBly  weigh  a  pound  weight 
"  ^iroy,  or  twelve  ounces  %  and  if  it  wanted  any,  that 
*'  then  the  payer  fhould  make  good  the  weight,  by 
*'  adding  other  money,  although  it  amounted  to 
"  more  or  iefs  than  fix  pence  in  the  pound  (which 
"  was  the  folutio  ad  fcalam).  And  thus  frequently 
*^  occurs  in  the  Pipe-rolls,  In  thefauro  C.  /.  ad 
"  penfum,  or  full  weight."  Upon  this  pafTage  Mr. 
Madox  makes  thefe  obfervations :  "  There  is  fre- 
*'  quent  mention  made  in  the  moil  ancient  Pipe- 
"  rolls  of  payment  ad  penfum\  but  not  (that  I 
*'  know)  of  payment  ad  fcalam*  On  the  other 
*'  part,  his  obfervation  touching  the  payment  ad 
'^  fcalam^  viz.  in  the  fix  pence  per  pound  advance, 
*'  is,  I  believe,  juft."  Which  he  confirms  by  au- 
thorities in  the  Exchequer,  and  fhews  it  was  fo  ac- 
counted from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft. 

But  Mr.  Folkes,  in  his  table  of  Englifh  coins, 
fays,  *'  that  king  William  the  Firft  introduced  no 
*'  new  weight  into  his  mints,  but  that  the  fame 
'*  weight,  ufed  there  for  fome  ages  after,  and  called 
*'  the  pound  of  the  Tower  of  London,  was  the 
'^  old  pound  of  the  Saxon  moneyers  before  the 
"  Conqueft.  I^his  pound  was  lighter  than  the  Troy 
'^^  pound  hy  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  Troy,  and, did 
"  not  very  fenfibly  differ  from  twelve  ounces  of  the 

*'  weight 
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*^  weight  ftill  iifed  in  the  money  affairs  of  Germany, 
'^  and  there  known  by  the  name  of  the  Colonia 
"  weight.  And  whereas  the  prefect  ftandard  of 
"  England,  of  eleven  ounces  two  penny  weight 
"  fine,  to  eighteen  penny  weight  of  allay,  is  called, 
'^  in  the  cideft  accounts  of  the  mint  extant,  the  Old 
*'  ftandard,  or  tlie  ftandard  of  the  Old  fierlings  ^  it 
•"  is  moft  probable  that  thefe  pennies  were  cf  that 
"  ftandard,  and  that  the  pound  of  the  Tov/er  of 
"  fuch  ftandard  filver  was  then  cut  into  24c  of 
"  thefe  pennies.  Whence  the  v/eight  of  the  penny 
*'  will  be  found  22  Troy  grains  and  a  half;  and  the 
"  intrinfick  value  of  twenty  iliillings,  or  of  240 
"  fuch  pennies  of  full  weight,  was  the  fame  as  the 
*'  value  of  fifty-eight  fhiilings  and  one  penny  half- 
"  penny  of  our  prefent  coined  money.'* 

Neverthelefs,  to  avoid  troubling  the  reader  with 
fradions,  I  ftiall,  with  the  above-cited  authors,  fup- 
pofe,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William 
the  Firft,  till  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second, 
the  Englifti  pound  muft  be  underftood  to  mean  a 
pound  weight  of  filver,  containing  three  times  the 
quantity  of  filver  contained  in  our  prefent  pound 
fterling,  the  fl:iilling  and  pennies  weighing  alfo  three 
times  as  much  as  ours. 

It  appears  from   a  paftage  in  Florence  of  Wor- 
cefter,  that  the  common  mark  in  thofe  days  was  two 
thirds  of  a  pound  of  filver,  that  is,  twice  the  value  of 
our  prefent  pound  fterling.     His  words  are  thefe,  V-  Flo'"-  Wig, 
"  Pacem    inter  fratres    ea   ratione   compofuere,   ut  ^    ann.  1123. 
"  ter  milk  marcas,  id  eft,  2000  libras  argenti,   fin- 
♦'  gulis   annis  rex   perfolveret   comiti,   &c.^*     And 
agreeably  to  this  Mr.  Madox  ftiews  in  his  hiftory  of 
the  Exchequer,  "  that  nine  m.arks  of  filver   were  See  Hift.  of 
*'  equivalent  to   fix  pounds  in    the  reign  of  king '^^^^  „-^''^'^^^^*l' 
*'  Stephen;    that  is,  they  were  then,   as  they  have  iviagn.  Rot*  5 
"continued   ever   fince,    13  s.  4d.**     He  alfo  ob- ^"^^^P^^^'^- 
D  d  2  ferves 
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Rot.  5.  a.       ferves  from   the  Pine-rolls,  that,   in  the  fame  reitrn, 

Magn.  Rot.  2      .  f         r  n  j    •  x- 

Hen.  11.  Rot.  >"i"^  marks  or  lilver  were  accepted  in  payment  tor 
12.  b.  one  mark  of  gold  :    and   that,  in    another    inftance 

under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  fix  pounds  in 
filver  were  paid  for  one  mark  of  gold. 

The  Angevin  pound,  of  which  mention  is  fome- 

times  made  in  the  hiftory   of  thofe  times,  was  but 

a  fourth  part  of  an   Englifh  pound  :    for   Hoveden 

y.  Annal.       fays,   that  by   an    ordinance  of  Richard    the    Firll, 

^ars  po  ^J^°^' ^[^iiq  j^g  y^as  in  Sicily,  during  the  crufade,   one  penny 

feci.  40.         Englijh  was  to  go  in  all  markets  for  four  Angevin 

•pence. 

Having  thus  fhewn  how  much  filver  was  con- 
tained in  the  pounds  and  marks  of  thofe  days,  I 
fhall  next  endeavour  to  fhew  what  proportion  the 
value  of  filver  then  bore  to  the  common  value  of  it 
at  prefent. 

This  has  been  eftimated  differently  by  authors  who 
have  treated  the  fubjedt,  fome  thinking  that  it  ought 
to  be  reckoned  at  twenty,  fome  at  fifteen  or  fixteen, 
and  fome  at  ten  times  the  prefent  rate. 

To  form  fome  conjedure,  which  of  thefe  computa- 
tions is  neareft  the  truth,  or  rather  to  Ihew  that  they 
are  all  much  too  high,  I  fhall  tranfcribe  a  few  padages 
from  the  contemporary  authors. 

And  firft,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  corn  in 
thofe  times  (which  is  thought  the  beft  ftandard  to 
judge  by  in  determining  this  queftion),  I  find  that, 
in  the  year  1126,  the  25th  of  Henry  the  Firft,  fix 
{hillings  a  quarter  was  thought  an  exceffive  price  to 
Y- ^•,^™'^V^*  be  given  for  wheat.     Henry  of  Huntingdon   fays, 

Hift.  1.  vu.  f-    .,    T^        n  -r-  '     •  a    ■  •       ■ 

219.  feft.  30.       lite  ek  annus  canjjimus  omnium  nojtri  temporis^  \Vi 
V,  Hovetien,    <t  quo  vcndebatur  onus  equi  frumentarium /^a;  y^//- 

^^X^^¥'"''  '^"•"  ^"^  ^^"^y  °^  Hoveden,  whofe  hiftory  is 
carried  down  to  the  year  1201,  defcribes  this  with 
the  fam.e,  and  even  ftronger  expreffions :  *'  Hoc 
*^  anno  (id  eft,  11 26)  fames  magna ^  et  annon^e  tantet. 
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*'•  fuit  caritas,  quantum  nemo  noflro  in  tempore  vidit^ 
"  quando     vendehatur    onus    equi  frumentarinm  fex 
"  folidos."     By  another  pafTage  in  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon, it  appears,  that  onus  eqid  frumentarium  v/as 
the  lame  as  fextarius,   what  we  now  call  a  quarter, 
containing    eight    bulhels.     His    words    are   thefe,  v.  Huntingd. 
"  Circa   hoc  tempus    (Edwardi    Confefforis  1  annoj-g^''^^' ^°^* 
*'^  quinto)  tanta  fames  Angliam  invafit^  quod  fexta-  See  alfo  pjeet- 
*'  rius  frumenti,   qui  equo  uni    ibiet  efle  oneri,  ve- "'°°^'^,^''^™"- 
**  nundaretur  quinque  folidis,  et  etiam  plus.''     And  57.      '^•^^' 
fix  lliiliings  a  quarter  is  the  higheft  price  that  I  find 
to  have   been  given  for  wheat,  from   the  times  of 
Edward   the   ConfelTor  till  after  the  death  of  Henry 
the   Second.     What   was   the    common   or  middle 
price  of  wheat  in  thofe  days,  I  find  no  account  in 
the  contemporary  authors.     But,  from  a  palTage   in 
Matthew   Paris,   it  appears,   that  in  the  year  1244,  v.  M  P^^'"* 
vv/hen   the  value  of  money  was  certainly  not  lower  ^'  ^^^'  ^"^ 
than  It  had  been  in  the  times  or  Henry  the  h^econd, 
two   fhillings   a   quarter   v/as   thought  a  low  price. 
*'  Tranfiit    igitur  annus  ille  frugifer  ahundanter   et 
"  fruclifer,  it  a  quod  fumma  frumenti  ad  p7'ecium  duo- 
"  rum  folidorum  defcendehatJ'     Summa  frumenti  is  a 
feam,  or  quarter  of  wheat.     It   muft  be  obferved, 
that,  according   to  the  fame    author,  the  preceding  i\^^^^^  ^^-^ 
year   had   alfo  been  fufficiently  fruitful  in   grains  of  ana.  1243. 
ail  kinds,  frugifer  fatis  et  frugifer.     So  that  be- 
fore this  fall  in   the   price  of  corn   by  the  produce 
of  the  year  1244,  it  could  not  have  been  very  high. 
Admitting  then  that  the  filver,  Vv^hich  was  contained 
in  two  (hillings  when  Matthew  Paris  wrote,  weighed 
as  much  as  fix  fliillings  of  our  prefent  money,  if  we 
fuppofe  that  the  value  of  filver  v/as  ten  times  as  great 
(which  is  the  loweft  computation  of  the  three  above- 
mentioned),  the  price  of  wheat  here  fet  down  as  an 
indication  of  great  plenty,  was  very  little  fiiort  of 
what  we  give  now  in  a  yeaf  of  great  fcarcity,  w'z. 
D  d  3  eight 
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eight  fliillings  a  buOiel.     But  if  we  reduce  the  value 
of  fiiver,  in  refpeft  to  commodities,  to  only  five  times 
the  preienc,  the  price  mentioned   by  Matthew   Paris 
will   then   be  under    four   fhillino-s  a  builiel.     And 
by   the    fame    vv?ay   cf  computing,    fix  {hillings    a 
quarter  will  be  equivalent   to    v;hat  is   new  an  ex- 
ceeding high   price,   and   may  well  be  called  a  fa- 
mine, mz.  about  eleven  fnillings  a  bulhei.     Never- 
thelefs  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1351,  workmen 
were  to  take  their  wages  in  wheat  at  the   rate  of 
xd.  a  bufhel,  which  is  6  s.  S  d.  a  quarter.     But  it 
See  Fleet-       mufl  be  obferved,  that  before  that  time,   n;iz.    in 
pStol>^^i29!  ^^^  y^^^  ^34^9  ^^^  weight  of  the  penny  was  brought 
Foikes  on       dowH  to   20    grains    Troy.     The   encreafe   of  our 
Eugiifh  corns,  trade,  and   of    the   fpecie  in  the   kingdom,    under 
Edward    the  Firft  and    Edward   the   Third,    may 
have  alfo  occafioned  a  diminution  in  the  value  of 
filver  with  refped:  to  commodities.     Whereas  money 
or  bullion  muil  have  been  more  fcarce  in  England 
under  Henry  the  Third,  than  it  had  been  from  the 
Conqueft  till  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  by  the 
great   drains    made  from    thence   in    the  reign    of 
Richard    the   Firft,    to   fupport   his    crufade,    and 
pay   his  ranfom  :    and  by  the  vail  fums  that  were 
annually  fent  to   Rome.     Nor   was   any  alteration 
yet  made  in  the  v/eight  of  the   coin.     The  com- 
mon or  mean    rate   for  wheat  at  Windfor  market, 
-    "     for  fifty  years  from  1696  to  1746,  was  5  s.  4d.  a 
bulhel. 
See  Fleetwood,      About   the  year   1145,    the  tenant"  cf  a  certain 
P*  ^-9«  place  was  to   pay  yearly  twenty  fhillings,  or  ^tvtn 

oxen,  each  worth  three  fhillings.  Thefe  oxen  m.uft 
have  been  kdn  ;  for,  vv^hen  they  were  to  be  fat,  we 
find  it  fo  exprelTed  in  other  agreements :  and  I  fup- 
pofe  they  were  of  a  moderate  fize.  Reckoning 
therefore  three  fhillings  of  the  money  in  thofe  days 
as  equal  in  weight  to  nine  of  ours,  and  multiplying 
5  the 
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the  latter  by  five,  a  lean  ox,  of  a  moderate  Tize, 
was  then  rated  at  a  price  equivalent  to  forty-five 
fhillings  of  our  prefent  money. 

In  the  year  11 85,  the  tenants  of  Shireborn  were 
to  pay  either  two-pence,  or  four  hens,  which  they 
would.  If  therefore  we  compute  the  two-pence  ac 
fix-pence,  and  multiply  that  by  five,  the  price  of 
thefe  hens  was  equivalent  to  feven-pence  half-penny 
€ach  at  this  time.  And  a  hen  not  fatted  is  com- 
monly valued  at  that  rate  in  the  country,  or  not  much 
above  it. 

By  a  treaty  made  in  the  year  1173,  the  earl  of 
Touloufe  agreed  to  pay  to  king  Henry  the  Second, 
and  to  Richard   his  fon,  as   earl   of  Poid:ou,    100 
marks  of  filver  per  annum,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  ten 
war-horfes  of  price ^  each  of  which  v/as  to  be  worth 
at  lead  ten  marks  of  filver.,     "  Et  praeterea  comes  V.  Benedia. 
"  de  fan6to  ^gidio  dabit  eis  inde  per  annum  100'^^^^'  ^"^^^"' 
*'  marcas  argenti,  vel    10  deftrarios  de  pretio,  ita 
'"  quod  unufquifque    eorum    valeat    ad    minus    10 
"  marcas."     The  mark  of  filver  being   then  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound,  and  every  pound  equal  in  v^^eight 
to  three  of  our   prefent    pounds,  according   to  all 
the  authorities  cited  above,  except  Mr.  Folkes,  if  we 
reckon  the  value  of  filver  at  five  times  the  prefent, 
-the  price  of  each  of  thefe  horfes  will  be  equivalent 
10  one  hundred  pounds  fterling  of  our  money  now  ; 
and  good  war-horfes  may  have  been  ufually  fold  at 
that  rate.     William  of  Malmibury  fays,  tp.at  William  J^;;  ,^^^™^' 
Rufus  bought  one  for  fifteen  marks  of  filver,  and  w.  n.  ffss. 
feems  to  mention  it  as  a  high  price^  "  Deturbatus  fea.  20. 
*'  equo,  quem  eo  die  quindecim  marcis  argenti  emerat." 
Yet  in   the   year  1207,  one  Amph.  Till,  a  foreign 
baron,  imprifoned  here  by  king  John,  was  to  pay, 
in  part  of  his  ranfom,  ten  horfes,  worth  thirty  marks 
each,  or,  in  lieu  of  each  horfe,  thirty  marks  •,    an  in- 
credible price,  if  we  compute  the   value  of  money 
D  d  4        ■  much 
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much  higher  than  the  rate  at  which  I  have  put  it.  ,^ 
Indeed  this  Amph.  Till  mult  have  been  a  man  of 
great  note  j  for  his  ranfom  was  fixed  at  no  lefs  than 
ten  thoufand  marks  ;  bii|t  Tome  of  his  knights,  or 
men  at  arms,  who  were  prifoners  with  him,  were 
to  be  likewlfe  fet  free  on  payment  thereof.  See  the 
Record  in  Rymer's  Fcsdera,  torn.  i.  p.  446,  447. 
fub  ann.  1207. 

Benedid,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  relates,  that, 
in  the  year  1 177,  the  Abbefs  of  Amefbury,  being 
convicted  of  having  three  children  after  flie  had 
taken  the  habit,  was  degraded  and  turned  out  of 
the  convent;  but  that  the  king,  to  fave  her  from 
■perijiding  by  hunger  and  wa?it,  promifed  to  give  her 
Benedia.  Abb. /^;2  marks  a  year.     "  Et  ne   prcedi^a  Abhatijja   de~ 

aub  aim.  1:177.  ,,  j   ^       r  ^    •        •  •     ^  r  j- 

"  gradata  fame  et  mopia  periret,  rex  ipopondit  ei 
^'  fe  daturum  illi  fingulis  annis  decera  maxcas  argenti  -, 
"  et  permifit  earn  abire  quo  vellet."  Computing 
therefore  the  value  of  this  fum  as  before,  her 
penfion  was  equivalent  to  one  of  a  hundred  pounds 
iterling  in  the  prefent  times  ;  an  income  very  fuf- 
licient  to  maintain  her  with  decency  in  a  retired 
way  of  living,  fuch  as  was  proper  for  a  woman  in 
her  fituation. 
T.  Orel.  Vital.  Ralph  Flambatcl  bifhop  of  Durham,  having 
iubann.^iior.  ^^^"  imprifoncd  by  the  orders  of  Henry  the  Firft, 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  allowed  by  that 
king,  for  the  expence  of  his  table  there,  two  {hil- 
lings a  day  :  ^wtidie  ad  z'i5fLim  fuum  duos  fterilenfiiinp, 
J'oUdos  jujfu  regis  hahehat.  But  there  being  the  weight 
of  three  of  our  prefent  fliillings  in  one  Nornian 
jfnilling,  this  allowance  airiounts  to  fix  of  our  fhil- 
lings  a  day :  and  then,  if  we  eftimate  the  value  of 
filver  at  five  times  more  than  the  prefent,  this  fur^i 
will  be  equivalent  to  thirty  fniilings  a  day,  allow- 
ed in  theie  times  ;  a  very  fufncient  provifion  fqr 
the  tabic  of  a  fta^c  prifoner,  even  of  the  higheft  rank. 

The 
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The  fcLitage  levied  in  England  by  Henry  the  Se-  perv.  Chron. 
cond,  for  the  war   of  Touloufe,  was    1 80000 1.   (as'"'   ^""- "59» 
we  are  informed  by  Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  a  con- 
temporary   hiftorian  :)    "  Hoc    anno    (1159)    rex 
*'  Henriciis    fcutagium    de     Anglia    accepit,  cujus 
"  fumma  fuit  centum  millia,  et  quater  viginti  millia 
?'  librarum    argenti."     If  therefore    each    of    thefe 
pounds  weighed  three  of  ours,  as  Sir  Robert  Atkyns 
and   others  fuppofe,   this  fum   will   amount  to  five 
hundred   and   forty  thoufand  pounds   of  our  money 
at  prefent ;  as   much  as  one  can   imagine   to  have 
been  raifed  by  a  compofition,  paid  only  by  thofe  of 
the  military  tenants  who  did  not  perlbnally  attend 
the    king    to    Touloufe :    our   prefent    land-tax,    at 
four  fhillings  in  the  pound  upon   the  whole  king- 
dom,   producing  under  two   millions,  and    the  be- 
fore-mentioned   fum   being  equivalent  to   two  mil- 
lions feven  hundred  thouland   pounds,   if  we  com- 
pute the  value  of  fiiver  at  five  times  more  than  the 
prefent. 

I  have  obferved  before,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  the  value  of  filver  was  pro- 
bably greater,  from  there  being  lefs  of  it  in 
England  than  in  the  times  of  which  I  write.  Salif- 
bury  cathedral  in  that  reign  is  faid  to  have  coil 
42000  marks.  Thefe  Mr.  Folkes,  in  his  Table 
of  the  ftandard  of  our  filver  money,  computes  to 
have  contained  as  much  filver  as  81368  1.  of  our 
prefent  money ;  which  computation  is  fomewhat 
lower  than  that  T  have  followed.  But,  admitting  it 
to  be  right,  this  fum  multiplied,  as  the  other  lums 
abovementioned,  only  by  five,  will  make  the  ex- 
pence  of  this  building  equivalent  to  406840  1,  laid 
out  in  thefe  days. 

The  portion  bequeathed  to  Earl  John,  by  king  v.  BenecHft. 
Henry  the  Second,  was  fome  lands  in  England,  which  ^^^g.    "   ''"^^ 
produced  four  thoufand  pounds  per  annum/  and  the 
7  earl= 
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earldom  of  Mortagne,  with  ali  its  appurtenances. 
Four  thoufand  pounds  contaitling  then  the  fame 
weight  of  filver  as  twelve  thoufand  now,  the  lands 
in  England  were  worth  to  him,  by  the  above  com- 
putation, as  much  as  an  eftate  of  fixty  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  would  be  in  thefe  days.  The  earl- 
dom of  Mortasne  muft  lilcewife  have  produced  a 
'ThJI  44.  1  i.  confiderable  revenue.  For  it  appears,  by  one  of 
'  Becket's  letters,  that  Henry  the  Second  agreed,  by 
treaty,  to  pay  the  earl  of  Boulogne  an  annual  pen- 
lion  of  looo  1.  fterling,  in  lieu  of  his  claim  to  that 
earldom,  and  to  fome  leffer  fiefs,  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  houfe  of  Boulogne  in  this  illand. 

Upon  the  Vv/hole,  it  appears  from  the  feveral 
padages  above-cited,  and  from  others  which  I  have 
obferved  in  hiilory  or  records,  that,  from  the  death 
of  Edward  the  Confefibr  to  that  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, the  ordinary  value  of  filver,  compared  with 
the  prefent,  could  not  be  much  above  or  below 
this  computation. 

As  to  the  weight  of  filver*  in  the  old  money 
.pound,  if  any  of  my  readers  ihall  think  it  worth 
while  to  reduce  the  calculations  according  to  the 
See  Polices  of  proportion  Mr.  Folkes  has  laid  down,  it  may  be  eafi- 
Enghih  gold  |y  ^Q^iQ ;  and,  by  putting  the  value  of  filver  fome- 
idem',  of  *  what  higher,  the  amount  will,  upon  the  whole, 
Engiifli  filver  \^q  nearly  the  fame. 

coins,  p.  II.  jj.  jnyft  be  obferved,  that,  before  the  i8th  year 
of  Edward  the  Third,  it  does  not  appear  that  ever 
V.  Madox,  any  gold  was  coined  in  England  (except  perhaps  4 
Hift  of  the  £g,^  pieces  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  by 
p.^189.  c.  9.  the  Saxons),  or  any  iilver,  but  pennies,  half-pence, 
^ee  Pegge's  and  farthings ;  all  the  other  denominations  being 
only  imaginary,  as  a  pound  fterling  is  now.  Wa 
find  indeed,  that  gold  and  filver  Bifants  were  fome^ 
times  received  in  payments  here  •,  but  thefe  were  % 
foreign  coin^  and  brought  from   the   Ealt,   wher? 

they 
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they  fecm  to  have  been  as  common  as  Sequins  are  Kennct's  Pa-, 
now.     Frequent  mention  is  made  of  them  by  all  thcp^'^jQ     ""'^'' 
hiltorians  of  the   Crufades ;    but   they    are   rarely  Dugdaie's 
fpoken  of  by  ours.     Neither   are    they  named   in  ^'^3™"^kfh. 
Domefday-book,  nor  in  the  publick  Ads  of  Henry 
the  Firft  or  Stephen,  nor  in  the  lad  will  of  king 
Henry  the  Second.     But  fome   mention  is  made  of 
them  in  private  deeds  and  leafes,  and  alfo  in  the 
Exchequer  Rolls  under  Henry  the  Second.     The 
filver  Bifant,  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  rated  at  two 
Ihillings  Englilli  \    but  the  value  of  the  gold  one,  at 
that  time,  is  doubtful. 

J  bid.  His  being  mafier  of  this,  and  the  refpe5f  they 
;  paid  to  his  father  s  appointment^  fo  recommended 
him  to  the  Normans  fettled  in  England,  that  the 
chief  lords  very  haflily  concurred  in  his  coronation, 
performed  hy  Lanfranc  at  JVeJlminJier,  on  the 
tweniyfeverdh  of  September,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
and  eighty  f even. 

This  feems  to  have  been  done  without  much  de- 
liberation, and  not  in  a  full  parliament,  there  not 
having  been  time  for  fuch  an  aifembiy  to  meet,  after 
the  death  of  William  the  Firft  was  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  before  his  fon  was  crowned.  But,  as  we 
are  told  that  a  great  council  was  held  by  the  latter 
at  Chriftmas,  I  prefume  a  more  general  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  right  was  there  obtained,  and  ho- 
mage done  to  him  by  all  the  vaifals  of  the  crown, 
who  had  not  done  it  before. 

P.  81.  Soon  after  which,  as  executor  of  the  will  of 
his  father,  he  gave  a  bountiful  alms  to  every  church 
in  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  poor  in  each  county,  &c. 

•     According  to  Ingulphus,  a  contemporary  author,  V.  ingulph. 

he  diftributed  to  each  of  the  greater  churches  ten  p-  ^°^'  ^^ 

jnarksj  to  each  of  the  lelTer  in  towns  and  cities  five  ^'^^'  '°^^' 

marks. 
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jTsarks,  to  each  of  the  country  parifli-churches  five 
!i]iillings,  and  to  the  poor  in  every  counry  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  "  Biilribultque  juxta  ultimam  volun- 
•*'  tatem  patris  fui  majoribus  ecclefiis  totius  Angliee 
"  X  rnarcas,  niinoribus  \\  iingulis  vero  viilanis  ec- 
"  ciefiis  V  folidos.  Et  tranfmifit  per  unumquem- 
*'  que  comitatum  c  libras  diftribuendas  pauperibus 
"  pro  anima  patris  iui."  This  altogether  makes  a 
great  furn  of  money.  The  executing  his  father's  will: 
in  fo  exteniive  a  charity  would  do  great  honor  to  the 
piety  of  William  Rufus,  if  there  was  not  caufe  to 
fufpeft  that  he  did  it  with  a  political  view,  to  gain 
the  affeftjon  of  the  clergy  and  people,  which,  at  that 
time,  he  ftood  in  great  need  of.  And  as  he  had  no 
title  to  the  crown,  but  the  will  of  his  father,  it  was 
the  more  neceffary  for  him  to  perform  that  will  in 
every  part. 


F.  ^1.  In  this  extremity  the  king  had  no  refcurce  hut 
the  EngliJtJ^  &c. 
This  is  expreblv  aEdrmed  by  mod  of  the  hiftorians 
who  lived  neareft  the  times,  viz.  the  author  of 
the  Saxon  chronicle,  Florence  of  Worcefter,  Wii- 
jiam  of  Malmfbury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry  of 
Huntingdonj  and  Ordericus  Vitaiis.  The  words 
of  the  tirft  are  thefe,  *'  Quum  rex  intellexifiet  om^ 
**  nia  hcfec,  et  qualem  proditionem  exercerent  in 
*'  fuos,  fuit  animo  vehementer  follicico.  Tunc 
*'^  accerfivit  Anglos,  et  iis  expofuit  fuas  anguflias, 
*'  rogavitque  eos  auxihum,  poUicitus  iis  meliores 
"  leges  quani  unquam  fuerunt  in  hac  terra;  omnia 
'*  item  injufta  tributa  abrogavit,  conceffirque  fub- 
"  ditis  fuas  fylvas  et  venacus  -,  verum  hoc  haud  diu 
"  manfit.  /In^li  nihilominus  auxilio  adfuerunt  re":i 
•-•  ipibrum  domino.-'  And  afterwards,  *'  Qiium 
^'  rex  inteliexifTet  earn  rem,  eo  contendit  cum  exer- 

*'  cit« 
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*'  citu  quem  apud  fe  habuit,  et  mittens  per  totam 
■**  Anglorum-  lerram^  juffit  unumquemque  qui  non 
"  elTet  homo  nequam,  venire  ad  fe,  Francos,  Arr- 
"  S}ofque^  de  oppidis  ac  de  viilis.  Tunc  ad  eura 
"  colieds  func  magns  ccpis,  fe'^." 

Florence  of  Worcefter  writes  thus  :  "  Con^resato 
*'  quantum  potuic  ad  prsfens  Normannorum,  fed 
*^  /<2Wf;2  maxime  Anglorum^  equeftri  ac  pedeftri  exer- 
^^  -citu,  cendere  dilpoluit  RovecefLriam." 

William  of"  Malmfbury  fays,  "  lile  videns  Nor- 
-^'  mannos  pcene  omnes  in  una  rabie  confpiratos,  An^ 
"  glos^  probos  et  fortes  viros^  qui  adhuc  refidui  erat, 
**  invitatoriis  fcrlptis  arceffic,  quibus  fuper  injuriis 
"  fuis  querimoniam  faciens,  bonafque  leges,  et  tri- 
"  bucorum  levamen,  liberafque  venationes  pollicens, 
*'  fidelitati  fuae  obiigavit."  And  afterwards,  "  An- 
^'  glos  fuos  appellat,  jubet  ut  compatriotas  advocent 
.*'  ad  obfidionem  venire,  nifi  fi  qui  velint  fub  no- 
*'  mine  NitiejiinT,  quod  nequam  fonat,  remanere. 
"  Angli^  qui  nihil  miferius  put  ant  quam  hujufce  voca- 
*'  bull  dedecore  aduri^  catervatim  ad  regent  confJuunt, 
*'   et  inmncibikm  exer-cituni  faciunt.'" 

Thefe  are  the  words  of  Simeon  of  Durham  : 
'^  Hoc  audito  rex  fecit  convocari  Anglos,  et  often- 
*'  dit  eis  traditionem  Normannorum,  et  rogavit  ut 
'*  fibi  auxilio  €uent,  eo  teuore,  ut  fi  in  hac  necef- 
"  fitate  libi  fideles  exiPcerent,  meiiorem  legem  quam 
"  vellent  eligere  eis  concederet,  et  omnem  injuftum 
"  fcottum  interdixit,  ec  conceiTit  omnibus  fylvas 
"  fuas,  et  venationem.  Sed  quicquid  prom.ifir, 
"  parvo  tempore  tenuit.  Angli  tamen  fideliter 
*'  eum  juvabant." 

Henry  of  Fluntingdon  fays,  "  Rex  autem,  con- 
"  gregato  Anglorum  populo,  reddidit  venatus  et  ne- 
"  mora,  legelque  promiLit  exoptabiles." 

Ordericus  Vitalis  exprefies  himfelf  thus  upon  the 
fame   fubject:    "  Laafrancum  itaque  Aichiepifco- 

**  pumj 
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"  piim,  cum  fafFraganeis  prEefulibus,  et  comites, 
'*  Jnglofque  naturales  convocavit,  et  conatus  adver- 
"  lariorum,  ac  velle  iuum  expugnandi  eos  indica- 
"  vit/'  And  afterwards,  "  Anglorum  uero  triginia 
*'  m'lllia  turn  ad  firvitium  regis  fponte  fua  concurre- 
"  runt^  regemqiie,  uc  perfidos  proditores  abfque 
"  relpeilu  puniret,  admonuerunt,  dicentes,  Viriliter 
"  age,  ut  regis  filius ;  et  legitime  ad  regnimi  af- 
"  fumptus,  fecurus  in  hoc  regno  dominare  omni- 
"  bus.  Nonne  vides  quot  tecum  fumus,  tibique 
*^'  gratanter  paremus  ?"  He  further  adds,  as  a  part 
of  their  harangue  to  the  king,  Solerter  Anglorum  ri- 
mare  hifiorias^  inv'eniefque  femper  fidos  principibus  fids 
AngUgenas'^  and  then  goes  on  thus,  "  Rex  igitur 
*'  Rufus  indigenarum  hortatu  promptior  furrexit,  er, 
"  congregato  exercitu  magno,  contra  rebelles  pug- 
"  naturus  proceffit." 

From  all  thefe  teftimonies  it  is  clear  beyond  con- 
tradidion,  that  William  Rufus  owed  his  crown  to  the 
arms  of  the  Englifh. 
See  Brady,  Dr.  Brady,  to  get  over  the  force  of  this  evidence, 

vol.],  p.  s33-has  recourfe  to  the  mofl  abfurd  of  all  fuppofitions, 
'  viz.  that  the  Englifh  here  mentioned  were  not 
Englifh,  but  Normans  who  lived  in  England ; 
whereas  the  Normans  who  took  up  arms  in  favor 
of  Robert  were  fuch  as  had  eftates  in  England, 
but  lived  in  Normandy :  or  elfe  (as  he  fays  in  an- 
other place)  that  thofe  called  Englidi  were  the  Nor- 
mans who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror.  But  this 
is  quite  overturning  all  ufe  of  words,  nor  does  it 
bear  any  appearance  or  colour  of  truth  :  for  our 
hiftorians  inform  us,  that  more  of  the  Normans 
who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  and  of  thofe 
who  lived  m  England  upon  the  eftates  they  had  in 
this  kingdom,  were  againft  William  Rufus,  than 
with  him  upon  this  occafion.  And  how  is  it  poffible, 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  fhould  be  called 

Angli' 
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Angligenas^  et  Anglos  naturaks  et  indigenas  ?  Kow 
could  William  of  Malmfbury  fay,  that  they  were 
afraid  of  being  called  by  a  Saxon  name  of  reproach  ? 
or  Ordericus  Vitalis  make  them  defire  the  king  to 
look  into  hiifory,  and  fee  that  the  Englilli  had  al- 
ways been  faithful  to  their  kings  ?  To  read  the  paf~ 
fages  is  anfwer  enough  to  fi.ch  wild  conceits,  into 
which  nothing  but  paffion  for  the  fupport  of  a  {'j^.txtx 
could  have  betrayed  a  man  of  Dr.  Brady's  learning 
and  parts.  Yet,  though  it  mull  be  acknowledged 
that  thefe  were  natural  Englidi  or  Saxons,  it  is  cer- 
tain from  Domefday-book,  that,  when  that  furvey 
was  made,  almofl:  all  the  baronies,  and  great  military 
fiefs  of  the  crown,  were  pofieffed  by  Normans  and 
French. 

Ingulphus,  who  was  contemporary  with  William  ingulph.  edit. 
the  Firft,  writes  of  him  thus,  "  Comitatus  et  baronias,^^^^'^^  ^""• 
"  epifcopatus  et  prslatias,  totius  terr^,  fuis  Nor-  ^°^^" 
*'  mannis  rex   diftribuit,  et  vix  aliqusm  Anglicum  ad 
"  honoris  fiatum^   vel    alicujus    dGminii    princi-patum 
*^  afcendere permifit."     The  rcafon  of  which  is  given 
by  Eadmerus,   another  writer  who  lived  at  the  lame 
time,  "  Ufus  atque  leges,  quas  patres  fui  et  ipfe  in 
"  Normannia    habere    folebanr,  in    Anglia   fervare 
"  volens,  de  hujufmodi  perfonis  epifcopos,  abbates, 
«  et  alios  principes   per  totam  terram  inftituit,  de 

quibus  indignum  judicaretur,  fi  per  omnia  fuis 
'"  legibus,  poftpofita  omni  alia  confideratione,  non 
"  obedirent,  et  fi  ulkis  eorum  pro  quavis  terreni 
"  honoris  potentia  caput  contra  eum  ievare  auderer, 
"  fcientibus  cundtis  unde,  qui,  ad  quid,  aflumpti 
"  fuerint." 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  fays,  that,  in  the  twenty- 
firft  year  of  this  king,    "  Vix    aliqiiis   princeps  de 

progenie  Anglorum  erat  in  Anglia  ;"  and  Malmf- 
bury affirms,   that,    at   the    time   when   he    wrote, 

Anglia  fadta  eft  exterorum  h^bitatio,  et  alienige- 

"  narum 
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"  narum  dominatio.  Nullus  hodie  Anglus  vddi(Xf\; 
"  vel  pon^ifex^  vel  ahbas.^^  Theie  Englifti  then,  who  \ 
afllfted  William  Rufus,  murh  have  been  for  the  | 
moft  part  of  a  lower  degree,  inferior  tenants  in  chief, 
or  fuch  as  held  their  ertates  in  vaflalage  to  the  Nor- 
mans ;  but  that  vaffalage  was  a  free  fervice,  and  no 
worfe  than  what  was  due  from  thofe  Normans  them- 
felves,  who  were  military  tenants,  or  even  tenants  ir 
free  focage,  to  the  barons.  And  therefore,  wher 
it  is  faid  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  by  fom( 
other  old  v/riters,-  that  all  the  Englilh  were  reducec 
cid  fervitutem^  they  can  only  mean  it  in  contradif 
tindlion  to  their  former  enjoyment  oi  allodial  eftates. 
not  to  imply  that  they  were  made  Jlaves.  I  have 
ihewn  in  a  former  note,  that  the  word  fervituten 
was  uled  in  this  fenfe.  It  appears  indeed,  from  th( 
words  of  Florence  of  Worcefter  cited  above,  tha 
rnany  of  the  thirty  thoufand  who  fought  on  the  fid( 
of  William  Rufus  were  foot.  And  fo  were  thoi< 
Englifn  who  afterwards  fupported  the  caufe  of  Kin^ 
Henry  the  Firfb  ag?.inft  Duke  Robert,  as  Wiilian 
V.  Malmib.  of  Malmfbury  informs  us  :  "  Nam  licet,  principi 
1.  v.f.  5S,b.  4t  j^^^  deficientibus,  partes  ejus  foiidse  manebant 
*  ^*  ''  quas  Anfelmi  archiepifcopi,  cum  coepifcopis  fuis 

"  Omul  et  omnium  Anglorum  tutabatur  favor.  Qua 
*'  propter  ipie  provincialium  fidei  gratus,  et  falut 
*'  providus,  plerumque  cuneos  circuiens  docebat 
**  quomodo  militum  ferociam  cludentes  clypeos  oh 
"  je5iarent,  et  idus  remitterent :  quo  effecit,  ut  ul 
*'  tronei  votis  pugnam  depofcerent,  in  nullo  Nor 
*'  mannos  metuentes."  The  word  militum  here  i 
ufed  inftead  of  equitum^  to  fignify  horfemen,  Tb' 
word  cuneos  fhews  that  they  fought  in  clofe  bodies 
and  their  cfypei  muft  have  been  ftrong  to  refill  th 
lances  of  the  cavalry  whom  they  were  to  engage 
They  were  not  therefore  mere  archers,  but  foo 
completely  armed.     We  likewife  find,  that  Williar 

Rufui 
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Rufiis,  in  one  of  his  wars  againft  Robert  in  Nor- 
mandy, fent  over  to  England  for  twenty  thoufand 
Engliili  infantry.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  fays, 
"  Fecit  interim  rex  fummoneri  20,000  pcdittun  An-  H.  Huntingcl. 
^'  glicorum,  ut  venirent  in  Normanniam."  The  |: '^"g  ''"• 
words  fecit  fummoneri  imply,  that  thefe  Englifh  were 
obliged,  by  their  tenures,  to  ferve  abroad,  and  there- 
fore held  by  knight's  fervice,  Simeon  of  Durham, 
another  contemporary  hiftorian,  ufes  thefe  words : 
*'  Quod  cum  regi  innotuit,  nunciis  in  Angliam 
*'  miffis,  20,000  ■pedonum  in  Normanniam  £\hiju[jit 
*'  in  auxilium  mitti'^  It  muft  be  obferved  that  the 
Englifh,  till  long  after  thefe  times,  v/ere  more  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fight  on  foot  than  on  horfeback.     . 

P.  86.  It  was  principally  owing  to  the  authority  of 
Lanfrafic  fupported  hy  Rome.,  that  fo  fcrange  a 
tenet  was  now  efiablifloed  both  in  England  and 
Francs. 

It  feems  difficult,  at  firfl  fight,  to  account  for 
the  zeal  of  the  fee  of  Rome  in  advancing  and  pro- 
pagating a  dodlrine  fo  full  of  abfurdity,  as  that  of 
tranfuhfiantiation.  What  ufe,  it  may  be  faid,  could 
there  be  in  underftanding  a  figurative  exprelTion 
(with  which  manner  of  fpeaking  the  Scripture  fo 
much  abounds)  according  to  the  letter,  which  makes 
it  nonfenfe ;  when  that  nonfenfe  does  not  appear  to 
be  produftive  either  of  power  or  profit  to  the 
church  ?  The  fupremacy  and  infallibility  of  the 
bifiiops  of  Rome  \  the  do(5lrine  of  purgatory,  maffes, 
and  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  the  woriliip  of  faints  and 
images  ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  the  merit  of 
m.onaftick  vov/s  ;  the  necefiity  of  confefiion  to, 
and  abfolution  by  a  priefi:,  for  the  remilTion  of  fins  •, 
the  power  of  the  pope  to  grant  indulgences,  and 
apply  to  the  benefit  of  other  men  the  works  of  fu- 
pererogation  done  by  faints,  and  therefore  belonging 
Vol.  I.  E  e  10 
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to  the  treafury  of  the  church ;  all  thefe  opinions 
have  a  clear  and  evident  tendency  to  raife  and  fup- 
port  the  dominion  and  wealth  of  the  Roman  fee 
and  the  clergy :  whereas  tiie  multiplied  contradic- 
tions and  impolTibilities,  contained  in  the  notion  of 
tranfubftantiation,  feem  to  ferve  to  no  purpofe,  but 
to  expofe  the  Chriflian  faith  to  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,  or  other  un- 
believers. Neverthelefs,  the  folution  of  this  diffi-' 
culty  may  be  found  in  the  words  of  Pope  Pafchall 
the  Second,  cited  in  another  part  of  this  book,  viz. 
*'  That  it  was  a  moft  execrable  thing,  that  thofe 
"  hands,  which  had  received  fuch  eminent  power, 
"  above  what  had  been  granted  to  the  angels  them- 
*^  felves,  as  by  their  miniftry  to  create  God  the 
*'  creator  of  all,  and  offer  up  the  fame  God,  before 
*'  the  face  of  God  the  Father,  for  the  redemption  and 
*'  falvation  of  the  whole  world,  fhould  defcend  to 
*'  fuch  ignominy,  as  to  be  put,  in  fign  of  fubjedion,. 
"  into  the  hands  of  princes,  &c." 

The  fame  words  were  alfo  ufed  by  Pope  Urban 
the  Second  at  the  council  of  Bari.  And  certainly 
nothing  could  fo  raife  the  idea  of  the  priefthood,  or 
produce  fuch  veneration  for  them,  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  as  their  being  fuppofed  to  poflefs  this 
more  than  angelical  power. 

P.  89.  On  the  other   hand,  fuch   a  deJlru5iion   had 

William  the  Conqueror  made  of  the  Englifh  nobility , 

that  there  remained  no  chief  of  that  nation  who  had 

any  authority  with  his  countrymen,  &c. 

The  lad  Engliih  chief  of  any  note,  who  appears 

to  have  experienced  the  clemency  of  William,  and 

to  have   enjoyed,   by  his   permiflion,    an  eftate   ia 

this  kingdom,  was   Hereward,   the  fon  of  Leofric, 

lord  of  Brunne  in  Norfolk.     This  gentleman  had 

in  his  youth  been  fo  very  wild  and  unruly,  and  had 

done 
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done  fo  much  mifchief  in  his  neighbourhood,  thatvkl.  inguiph. 
Edward  the  Confefibr,  at  the  complaint  and  requeft  ^'''^^'^^'^'^'^• 
of  his  father  himfelf,  had  banifhed  him  out  of  Eng-  Scrip.  Ve?er. 
land.     While  he  was  abroad,  he  fignalized  himfelf  t^- i«  P«  67. 71- 
by  fuch  exploits  of  valour,    and  acquired  fuch  re-' 
nown,  though  he  had  not  yet  received  the  order  of 
cnighthood,  that  his  family  and  countrymen  much 
efired  his  return.     But  during  his  abfence,  WiUiam 
:he  Conqueror,  either  conlidering  him  as  a  banilhed 
Tian,  or  becaufe  he  was  not  prefent  to  pay  homage 
'or    his   lands    on    the    death   of  his    father,    gave 
hem   to  one  of  the   Normans :    which  he  greatly 
•efenting,  and  being  alio  provoked  at  fome  ill  ufage 
)f  his  mother  in  her  widowed  ftate,  came  over  to 
England,   and,  gathering  about   him  a  band  of  his 
elations  and  friends,  revenged  his  mother  upon  thofe 
vho  had  injured  her,  and   recovered   his  eftate  by 
OYCt  of  arms.     After  Vv^hich  he  was  knighted  by  his 
incle  Brand,  abbot  of  Peterburgh. 

In  the  year  1071,  he  was  invited  to  take  the 
:ommand  of  all  the  Englifh  who  had  fortified  them- 
elves  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  where  he  did  fuch  heroick 
fts,  that  Ingulphus  tells  us,  fhey  were  fung  in  the 
Weets  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  One  of  thefe, 
;rhich  is  recorded  by  Peter  de  Blois,  the  con  tin  ua- 
or  of  Ingulphus  (p.  124,  125.)  deferves  a  particu-P.  6s, 
jr  notice  here.  That  author  tells  us,  that  Ivo  de 
Paillebois,  who  had  a  luperftitious  belief  in  the 
ower  of  witchcraft,  perfuaded  his  rnafter,  William 
le  Conqueror,  to  put  a  certain  pretended  forcerefs 
the  head  of  his  troops  in  one  of  the  attacks 
made  on  the  ids  of  Ely,  alluring  him,  that 
le  enemy  would  not  be  able  to  refift  her  in- 
antations  and  charms.  But  the  vanity  of  this 
pinion  was  foon  manifefled  to  ail.  For  the  witch, 
eing  carried  at  the  top  of  a  moveable  tower,  which 
illed  upon  wheels^  over  a  bridge  which  the  king's 
E  e  a  foldiers 
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fokliers  had  laid  acrofs  the  fens,  was  prefently  killed ; 
and  the  Ibldiers  and  workmen  advancing  further, 
Hereward  made  a  fally  upon  their  flank,  and,  firing 
the  reeds  that  grew  about  the  fens,  burnt  or  fuffo- 
cated  them,  and  reduced  to  afhes  the  body  of  the 
forcerefs,  with  the  bridge  and  all  the  works.  When 
the  ille  was  taken  by  the  king,  he  alone,  of  all  the 
nobility  there,  would  not  deign  to  capitulate,  or 
yield  himfelf  a  priloner,  but  forced  his  way  out, 
with  fome  of  his  followers,  and  got  off.  He  after- 
wards took  the  Norman  abbot  of  Peterburgh,  whc 
had  fucceeded  to  his  uncle,  and  many  other  gentle- 
jViCn,  for  whoTe  ranlbm  he  obtained  three  thou- 
fand  marks.  William,  who  always  loved  and  re- 
fpecled  any  man  of  extraordinary  courage,  grantee 
hin-j  a  pardon  for  all  thefe  offences,  with  a  ful 
reliitution  of  his  paternal  inheritance;  and  we  an 
told  by  Ingulphus,  that  he  concluded  his  life  ir 
peace.  In  what  year  this  pardon  was  granted 
find  no  p;ood  evidence,  nor  when  he  died ;  but  i 
was  probably  before  the  death  of  William,  as  n( 
mention  is  made  of  him  under  any  of  the  fucceffor 
of  that  king. 

P.  90.  T'be  extravagant  bounties  of  William  Rufus 
ivho  gave  his  army  all  he  could  tear  out  of  the  bowel 
of  his  ■people,  not  only  endeared  him  to  the  fol 
diery  here,  but  drew  to  his  fervice  great  number 
of  the  tnofi  vaMant  men  from  all  parts  of  Europi 
who  were  a  continual  fupply  of  new  force,  by  whid 
he  was  enabled  to  intimidate  thofe  of  his  natiom 
troops^  who  were  at  any  time  difpleafed  with  h 
condAiEi, 

The  words  of  Abbot  Suger,  in  his  life  of  Lewi 
le  Gros,  concerning  this  prince,  are  very  remark 
able  :  '*  lUe  opulentus,  et  Anglorum  thefaurorgr 
"•  prcfufor,  Tdirabilis  militum  mercator  et  folidator. 

P.  9/ 
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P.  94.  I^he  charaElcT  of  this  monarch  cannot  better  he 
pjewn  than  by  one  fa5i^  which  is  related  from  the 
mouth  of  his  own  fen,  King  David  the  Firft^  to 
King  Henry  the  Second  his  great  grandfon^  by  Ethel- 
red,  Abbot  of  Rivaux. 

There  is  in  Elian's    Various    Hiflory    an    aftion 
afcribed   to  Darius   Hyftafpes,    which   lb  nearly  re- 
fembles  this,  that  I  iliould  have  fuppofed  the  Abbot 
of  Rivaux  had  taken  it  from  thence,  and  given  the 
honor  of  it  to  Malcolm,    king  of  Scotland,  had   it 
not  been  for  this  confideration,  that  iElian  was  an 
author    hardly   known  in   that   age.     Few  or   none 
indeed  in  this  ifland  could  then  iinderftand  a  Greek 
book  in   the  original  language ;    and   no   tranflation 
was  made  of  the  work  in  which  this  paiTage  occurs 
till  the  year  1548  •,    nor  do  I  find   in  the  writers   of  v.  Pi-ffif.  Jac 
the   twelfth   century   any   other  trace  of  its  bavins; ^erizonu, 
been  read   by   them   among  the  rew  claiiicks  with  povii, 
which   they  were  acquainted.     It   may  therefore  be 
fuppofed,   that  Darius  and  Malcolm   really  a6ted  in 
a  like   manner  :    as  other    inftances   can   be  given, 
where,    without    imitation,   the  fame  magnanimous 
fentiments  in  different  men  have  produced  the  fame 
aftions.     The   words  of  the  Abbot  of  Rivaux  are 
thefe,  in  a  trearife   addreffed  to  Henry  Plantagenet, 
then  duke  of  Normandy:    "  Cuj  us  fane  cordis  fuit  V.Ethelred. 
*'  rex  ifte  Malcolmus  ;  unum  ejus  opus,  quod  ^^'^^'^^' ^'^Gg^eab'' " 
"  rege  David  refer ente  cognovi,  legentibus   declara-  Reg.  Aug.'' 
^'-  bit."     And  then  he   relates  the  (lory   here   told,  P- 3^7- 
with  many  particulars  that  are  not  to  be  found   in 
^Elian's  account  of  Darius   Hyftafpes,   though   the 
general  cafb   and  fubftance  of  the  action  is   much 
the  fame. 

P.  122,  But  his  brother  Robert  going  into  it  with 

ardor,  and  wanting  more  money,  to  enable  him  to 

E  e  3  bear 
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hear  fo  great  an  expence^  than  his  own  exhaujled 
exchequer  could  fupfly^  William  agreed  to  furnijh 
him  with  ten  thou] and  marks j  equivalent  to  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  in  thefe  days,  by  the  help  of 
a  tax,  or  benevolence,  illegally  raifed  upon  his  Eng- 
liJJd  fubje5ls,  &c. 

It  feems  extraordinary,  that  the  difficulty  of  raif- 
ing  this  fum  fhould  have  been  fo  great  as  is  repre- 
fented  by  the  writers  of  thole  times.-  It  muft  have 
arifen,  partly  from  the  enormity  of  the  king's  for- 
mer exaflions,  which  had  much  impoverifned  the 
kingdom-,  and,  partly,  from  the  depopulation  caufed 
by  the  wars  and  cruelty  of  his  father;  as  it  is  much' 
harder  to  raife  taxes  from  a  few  than  from  many. 
This  appears  to  have  been  raifed  by  way  of  benevo- 
lence ;  for  thefe  are  the  words  of  Simeon  of  Durham, 
and  Florence  of  Worcefter,  "  Poft  hssc  comes  Nor- 
''  mannorum  Robertas,  cum  Hierufalem  proficifci 
*'  cum  aliis  animo  proponeret,  nuntiis  in  Angliam 
^'  miffis,  germanum  fuum  Gulielmum  petiir,  ut 
*'  inter  fe  pace  redintegrata  illi  decies  mille  marcas 
*'  argenti  prsftaret,  et  ab  eo  Normanniam  in  vadi- 
*'  monium  acciperet.  Qiii  mox  petitioni  ejus  fa-- 
tisfacere  gefciens,  indixit  majoribus  Anglia,  ut 
qiiifque  illorum  pro  pojfe  fM  pecuniam  fefiinanter 
accommodaret,  Idcirco  epifcopi,  abbates,  abba- 
^'  tiffs,  aurea  et  argentea  ecclefia?  ornamenta  frege- 
"  runt;  comiteSj  barones,  vicecomites,  fuos  milites 
**  et  villanos  fpoliaverunt,  et  regi  non  modicam  fum-< 
*'  mam  auri  et  argenti  detuleruntJ"  From  thefe  lad 
words  I  conjedure,  that  the  fum  raifed  by  the  be- 
nevolence was  more  than  fufficed  to  anfwer  the  de- 
mand of  Robert.  And,  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
king  had  then  other  occafions  for  money,  we  may 
well  fuppofe  he  did  not  limit  himfelf  to  that  exad 
fum,  but  took  all  he  could  get.  It  appears  from 
the  words  ^bove-cited,  that  the  nobles  difcharged 

ihem^ 
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themfelves  in  a  great  meafure  of  the  load  of  this 
impofition,  by  laying  it  on  the  vaflals,  who  could 
but  ill  bear  it ;  and  the  prelates,  by  felling  the 
ornaments  of  their  churches,  which  perhaps  they 
might  do,  not  only  to  eafe  themfelves,  but  to  throw 
a  greater  odium  on  the  king,  whom  they  hated  •,  as 
if  he  forced  them  to  a  facrilege.  But  that  prince 
might  the  better  (land  it,  becaufe  the  loan  to  Duke 
Robert,  which  was  the  principal  reafon  affigned  for 
exafting  this  benevolence,  was  to  enable  him  to  go 
to  the  Holy  war,  in  which  cafe  the  pope  allowed 
the  church  to  be  taxed,  and  even  to  apply  to  that 
fervice  what  was  given  to  other  pious  ufes.  Yet 
the  outcry  in  England  was  great  again  ft  it,  as  we 
may  judge  by  the  words  of  William  of  Malmfbury 
on  this  occafion,  Capfas  fanMorum  nudaverunt^  cru-^-^^^^^' 
cifixos  defpoUaverunt,  calices  conflarunt,  nen  in  ^»2i.  iy.  f. '70.* 
pauperum,  fed  in  fifcum  regium :  quicquid  enim  pene 
Janata  fervavit  avorum  parcitas^  illorum  grajjatorum 
ahfumjit  aviditas. 

One  may  wonder  that  Robert  fhould  mortgage 
the  dutchy  of  Norm.andy  for  ten  thoufand  marks  ;  . 
but  he  had  loft  a  great  part  of  it  before  to  William 
Rufus,  and  had  reafon  to  believe,  that,  while  he 
was  in  the  Eaft,  that  king  would  take  the  reft.  He 
therefore  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  give  him 
;poireffion  of  the  whole  in  confideration  of  this  loan, 
which  he  could  not  eafily  obtain  in  any  other  manner, 
thinking  that  he  might  redeem  it,  if  he  came  back, 
and  that,  if  he  died  in  the  Eaft,  it  vi^oiiid  be  a 
means  of  preventing  any  troubles  in  the  dutchy, 
which  his  brother  was  heir  to,  at  his  deach,  not  only 
by  birthright,  but  by  a  particular  treaty  and  compa<ft 
between  them.  It  is  however  certain,  that  William 
Rufus  had  a  good  bargain,  and  availed  himfelf  of  the 
impatience  and  indifcretion  of  Robert  in  this  affair, 
as  in  many  others. 

E  e  4  ?.  127, 
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P.  127,  128.  By  the  face  of  our  Lord  (replied  tie 
king  with  a  fmile)  thou  fhalt  henceforth  he  my  fol- 
dier^  &c. 

The  words  in  the  original  are,  'per  vultum  de  Luca, 
v;hich,  it  feems,  was  the  ufual  oath  of  this  king, 
and  which  modern  writers  have  tranilated,  as  if  he 
fworc  by  the  face  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelift.  But 
there  is  at  Lucca  in  Tufcany  an  ancient  figure  of 
Chrift,  brought  thither  miraculouily  (as  they  pre- 
tend), and  which,  they  fay,  continues  ftill  to  work 
miracles.  They  call  it  il  fanto  volto  de  Luca^  and 
are  fo  proud  of  polTeffing  it,  that  it  is  ftampt  on 
their  coin  with  this  legend,  Sanctvs  vvltvs  de 
LVCA.  Eadmerus,  relating  an  anfwer  that  William 
Rufus  made  to  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  tells  us  he 
ufed  thefe  very  words,  "  Scias,  o  epifcope,  quod  per 
.1.  P'30j3I' tt  y^^^.^j^  ^ultum  de  Luca^  &c."  In  another  place 
he  relates  a  fpeech  of  that  prince,  in  which  he  fwore 
per  vultum  Dei.  We  muft  therefore  underftand 
per  vultum  de  'Luca,  to  be  an  oath  by  the  face  of 
Chriil,  denominated  from  the  reprefentation  of  it  at 
Lucca,  as  the  Virgin  Mary  is  called  cur  Lady  of  Lo- 
retto,  from  the  image  of  her  preferved  and  worfhip- 
ed  there. 

P.  141.  I'd  give  that  liberty  a  more  folid  and  lafing 

eftablifloment,  they  demanded  a  charter^  which  Henry 

granted  foon  after  his  coronation^   as  he  had  fworn 

to  do  before  he  was  crowned. 

Some   eminent  writers  of  thefe  times  have  fup- 

pofed,  that  the  Normans  concurred  with  the  Englilh 

in  demanding  of  Henry  the  Firft  the  entire  reftora- 

tion  of  the  Saxon  conftitution  :  And  this  opinion  is 

founded   upon   a  paffage   in   Matthew  Paris,   which 

requires  a  particular  confideration.     The  words  are 

thefe  :  "  Quod  Henricus  fratrum  ultimus  et  juvenis 

"fa- 
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"  fapientiffimus,  cum  callide  cognoviflet,  convocato 
"  Londoni^    clero    Anglise    et    popiilo    univerfo, 
"  promific  emendationcm  legum,    quibus  opprefia 
"  fuerat  Anglia  tempore  patris  fui,  et  fratris  nuper 
"  defundi,  ut  animos  omnium  in  fui  promotionem 
"  accenderet  et    amorem,    et   ut    ilium   in    regem 
"  fufciperent  et  patronum.     Ad  hac  clero  refpondente 
'*  et  magnoAihus  cun^isj  quod,  Ji,  animo  volente^  ipjts 
*'  vellet  conced^ere  et  chart  a  fua  commimire  illas  liber- 
'^  tates,  et  confuetudines  antiquas,  qua  fioruerunt  in 
"  regno  tempore  fan^ii  regis  Edwardi,  in  ipfum  con- 
*'  fencirent,    et   in   regem    unanimiter    confecrarent. 
"  Henrico  autem  hoc  Ubenter  annuente,  et  fe  id  fa^u- 
''  rum  cum  juramento  affirmante,  confecratus  eft  in 
"  regem,  &:c."     But  it  would   have  been  very  un- 
accountable, if  the  Norman  barons  had  afked,   or 
Henry  had  willingly  confented  to  grant,  the  abolition 
of  feudal  tenures ;  as  thefe  expreffions  may  at  firft 
fight    appear  to   import.     To    overturn    the  great 
policy  upon  which  the  Norman  government  flood 
at   that  time,   was   neither  expedient  for  him,   nor 
for  them.     No  fuch  thing  is  affirmed  by  any  one  of 
the   many    contemporary    hiftorians.      William    of 
Malmfbury  only  fays,   "  Edifto  per  Angliam  miflb 
''  injujiitias  a  fratre  et  Ranulpho  infiitutas  prohibuit'^ 
According  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  he  promifed 
no  more  than  a  defirable  amendment  of  the  laws  and 
cuftoms :  "  Sacratus  eft  melioratione  legum  et  confuetu- 
"  dinum  optabili  repromijfa.'"     Nor  is  any  intirriation 
given    by  .  this  writer,    that    more  was   demanded. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  fays  the  fame  thing  a  little 
more  ftrongly :    "    Deo  et  omni  populo  promifit 
"  fe  omnia  injufta  abrogaturum,  qua  fratris  temporibus 
"  obtinuerunt^  et  optimas   leges  fiabiliturum,  qua  in 
*'  cujufvis  regis  die  bus  ante  ipfum  viguerunt,'*     And 
all  this  is    conformable  to    the  charter    he    gave, 
which  beft  explains  his  intentions,  and  the  defires  of 

his 
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his  parliament.  We  muft  therefore  underftand 
Matthew  Paris  in  the  fame  fenfe,  viz.  that  nothing 
further  was  afked  of  Henry  the  Firft,  or  promifed 
by  him,  to  the  nation,  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
than  a  confirmation  by  charter  of  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  ConfefTor,  wilh  fuch  alterations  as  his 
father  had  made  in  them,  with  canfent  of  his  parlia- 
ment, and  fome  mitigation,  but  by  no  means  an 
abrogation,  of  the  Norman  feudal  tenures.  And 
thus  it  is  plain  that  Matthew  Paris  himfelf  under- 
ilood  it-i  for  he  gives  us  the  charter  of  that  king, 
■without  any  complaint  of  its  being  lefs  compleat  than 
what  was  defired,  or  than  what  he  had  promifed  to 
grant.  On  the  contrary,  he  mentions  it  with  great 
iatisfaftion.  Has  lihertates  fubfcriptas,  in  regno,  ad 
.£xaltationem  fan^l^e  ecclefia,  et  pacem  populi  tiiendam, 
conceffit.  And  Simeon  of  Durham,  whofe  words  are 
tranfcribed  by  Hoveden,  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  fame 
.manner,  without  any  intimation  of  a  larger  demand  : 
*'  Sanclam  ecclefiam,  qu^  fratris  fui  tempore  ven- 
*'  dita,  et  ad  firmam  erat  pofita,  liberam  fecit,  ac 
"  omnes  malas  confuetudines,  et  injultas  exadiones, 
*'  quibus  regnum  Angliag  jnjuite  opprimebatur, 
*'  abftulit,  pacem  firmam  in  toto  regno  fuo  pofuit, 
"  et  teneri  prjEceplt,  legem  regis  Edwardi  omnibus  in 
*'  commune  reddidit  cum  illis  emendationibus,  quibus 
*"^  pater  fuus  illam  emendavit.'*  Thefe  left  words, 
which  are  tranfcribed  from  the  charter  itfelf,  fbew 
•what  was  meant  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  in  the 
abovementioned  expreffion,  melioratione  legum  et  con- 
fuetudinum  optabili  repromiffa.  The  word  repromiffa 
implies,  that  fuch  a  promife  had  been  made  to 
them  before.  And  fo  it  was  by  William  the  Firft. 
For  he  had  confirmjcd  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
ConfefTor,  with  amendments  made  by  his  parlia- 
ment, /^i  utilitatem  Anglorum,  as  one  of  his  ftatutes 
declares :    "  Hoe  quoque    prjecipimus,  ut  omnes 

"  ha- 
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'*  habeant  et  teneant  leges  Edwardi  regis  in  omnibus 
*'  rebus,  adau5fis  his  quas  conftituimus  ad  utilitatem 
"  Anglorum"  (V.  Wilkins  Leges  Gul.  Conquefl.  , 
1.  Ixiii.)  But  the  laws,  thus  amended,  not  having 
been  well  obferved,  either  by  him,  or  William 
Rufus,  a  charter  was  required  of  Henry  the  Firft, 
And  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  Matthew  Paris, 
though  an  hillorian  of  good  credit  when  he  relates 
the  tranfaftions  of  his  own  times,  is  very  inaccurate 
in  thofe  of  an  earlier  date ;  that  part  of  his  hiftory, 
which  contains  the  period  I  treat  of,  and  which  is 
copied  from  Roger  de  Wendover,  being  only  a  care- 
Jefs  and  ill-digeiled  abridgment  of  the  more  ancient 
writers. 

P.  1 42.  To  ufe  the  words  of  one  of  our  great efi  antiqua- 
ries, Sir  H.  Spelman,  "  //  was  the  original  of  King 
"  John's  Magna  Charta,  containing  mofi  of  the  ar~ 
"  tides  of  it,  either  particularly  expreffed,  or  in  ge- 
"  neral,  under  the  confirmation  it  gives  to  the  laws 
"  of  Edward  the  Confeffor'* 

Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  that,  in  the  year  1215,?.  153. 
the  barons  came  in  arms  to  King  John  at  London, 
and  demanded  of  him  that  certain  liberties  and 
laws  of  King  Edward,  with  other  liberties  granted  to 
them,  and  to  the  kingdom  and  church  of  England, 
Ihould  be  confirmed,  as  they  were  contained  and  fet 
down  in  the  charter  of  King  Henry  the  Firfl,  and  m 
the  laws  abovementioned,  *'  Venientefque  ad  regerra 
"  ibi  fupradidii  magnates,  in  lafcivo  fatis  apparatu 
"  militari,  petierunt  quafdam  libertates  et  leges 
*'  regis  Edwardi  fibi  et  regno  Anglic  et  ecclefise 
**  Anglicans  conceffis,  confirmari,  prout  in  xharta 
*'  regis  Henrici  rprimi  et  legihus  pradi5fis  afcriptx 
*'  cantinentur"  And  the  fame  hiftorian,  when  he 
mentions  the  capitula^  or  rough  draught  of  the 
■great  charter,  ddrvered  to  John  by  the  barons,  fays, 

that 
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that  the  articles  thereof  were  partly  written  before^  in 
the  charter  of  King  Henry  the  Firfi,  and  partly  taken 
out  of  the  ancient  laws  of  King  Edward.     "  Capitula 
''  quoque  legum  et  libertatum,  quae  ibi  magnates 
"  confirmari  quserebant,  partim  in  charta  regis  Hen- 
*'  rid  fuperius  fcriptafunt,  partimque  ex  legibus  regis 
'^  Edwardi  antiqms  excerpta."     Thefe  paflages,  and 
what  he  fays  before,  p.  252  and  253.  of  the  barons 
having  fworn,  at  St.  Edmond's   bury,  to  make  war 
on  the  king,  till  he  Ihould  confirm  to  them,  by  a 
charter  under  his  feal,  the  laws  and  liberties  granted 
in  the  charter  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  Efficiently 
ftiew,  that  they  underftood  and  intended  this  charter. 
to  be  the   original  and  foundation    of  that  which 
they  demanded  and  obtained  from  John.     Yet  no 
mention  is  made  thereof,  either  in  the  capitulations 
which   they    delivered    to    him,    or    in    the   great 
charter  itfelf.     To  account  for  this,  I  think,  we  may 
reafonably   fuppofe,   that   finding   fome   articles   of 
Henry's  charter,  fince  the  laft  confirmation  of  it  at 
the   beginning    of   the  reign  of  King   Henry   the 
Second,  altered  by  law   (as  we  may  well  prefume 
from  what  Glanville  delivers  as  law  about  the  latter 
end  of  that  reign);  they  thought  it  more  advifeable 
to   draw   out    particular    articles,    both  from    that 
charter  and  from  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor 
confirmed  therein,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new 
provifions  founded  upon    the  fame   principles   and 
confonant  thereto,   than  to   confirm   it    in    general. 
This  may  alfo  have  been  the  reafon  why  it  was  not 
confirmed  at    the   acceffion   either  of   Richard    or 
John,  as  it  had  been   by  their  father-,  and  why,  at 
the  time  when  the  latter  was  abfolved  from  his  ex- 
,     communication,  in  the  year  1213,  he  was  required 
to  fwear,  that  he  would  confirm,  not  this  charter, 
-.but  the  good  laws  of  his  anceflors,  and  efpecially  thofe 
of  Edward  the  Confeffor*     "  In  hac  autem  abfolu- 
„    : .  "  tione; 
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*^'  tione  juravit  rex,  tadis  facrofanSiis  evangeliis^ 
*'  quod  fanftam  ecclefiam  ejufque  ordinata  dill- 
''  geret,  defenderet,  et  manuteneret,  contra  omnes 
"  adverfarios  fuos  pro  polTe  fuo  :  quodque  bonas  leges 
"  antecejforum  fuorum  et  pracipue  leges  regis  Edwardi 
'*  revocaretj  &c."  Indeed  we  may  fuppofe  with 
good  reafon,  that  whatever  deviations  from  the 
charter  of  Henry  the  Firft  are  not  complained  of, 
or  marked  out  as  abufes  to  be  remedied,  in  the 
capitulations  of  the  barons^  or  in  fome  of  the  articles 
of  Magna  Charta  granted  by  King  John,  had 
received  a  legal  fand:ion  in  fome  part  of  the  reigns 
of  Henry  the  Second  or  Richard  the  Firft ;  and 
fome  few  of  them  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Firft  himfelf,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  terms 
and  incidents  of  feudal  tenures.  But  there  is  a 
paflage  in  the  abovementioned  author,  Matthew 
Paris,  relating  to  the  charter  of  Henry  the  Firft, 
which  requires  obfervation.  Speaking  of  a  con- 
vention or  fynod  held  in  London  under  Stephen 
Langton,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year 
12 13,  he  fays,  ''  In  hoc  coUoquio  {ut  fama  r^^r/J  p.  240, 241. 
"  archiepifcopus  memoratus,  convocatis  feorfum 
*'  quibufdam  regni  proceribus,  ccepit  affari  eos 
"  fecretius  in  hunc  modum.  Audiftis,  inquit,  quo- 
"  modo  ipfe  apud  Wintoniam  regem  abfolvi,  et 
"  ipfum  jurare  compulerim,  quod  leges  iniquas 
"  dejirueret,  et  leges  bonas,  'videlicet  leges  Edwardi 
*'  revocaret^  et  in  regno  faceret  ab  omnibus  obfervari. 
"  Invent  a  eji  'quoque  nunc  charta  quadam  Henrici 
**  primi,  regis  Anglic,  per  quam,  fi  volueritis^  liber- 
'*  tates  diu  amijfas  poteritis  ad  Jiatum  prijiinum  re- 
"  vocare.  Et  prof  evens  chart  am  quandam  in  medium, 
'^^  fecit  earn,  audientibus  cun5iis^  in  hunc  moduni  re- 
"  citari,  cujus  tenor  erat  talis  J*  He  then  gives  the 
charter,  and,  after  the  recital  of  it,  goes  on  in  thefe 

words : 
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words  :  "Cum  autem  hac  chart  a  ■perleEia.y  et  barohi- 
"  bus  audientibus  intelle£fa  fuijfet,  gaviji  funt  gaudia 
*'  valde  magnOi  et  juraverunt  omnes  in  pr^fentia  ar- 
^*  chiepifGopi  fepedidi,  quod,  vifo  tempore  congruo, 
**  pro  his  libertatibus,  fi  neceffe  fuerit,  decertabunt 
"  ufque  ad  mortem." 

Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  this  ac- 
count. It  imports  that  the  charter  of  King  Henry 
was  then  a  novelty,  to  the  barons,  and  that  they 
expreffed  a  furprize  of  joy  at  hearing  a  copy  of  it 
read,  which  the  archbifhop  told  them  was  jufi 
founds  Whereas  we  learn  from  the  fame  hiftorian, 
that,  after  the  charter  was  given,  the  king  ordered 
as  many  tranfcripts  thereof  ro  be  made,  as  there 
were  counties  in  England,  and  to  be  laid  up,  as 
records,  in  the  abbeys  of  every  county.  Fa£la  Junt 
tot  chartcs  quot  funt  comitatus  in  Anglia,  et,  rege 
jubente,  fofita  in  abbatiis  Jingulorum  comitatuum  ad 
monumentum.  The  firft  charter  of  Stephen  confirms 
the  liberties  and  good  laws,  which  his  uncle  King  Henry 
gave  and  granted,  and  all  good  laws  and  good  cujioms^ 
•which  the  nation  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  words  which  evidently  refer  to  the 
charter.  It  was  alfo  confirmed  more  exprefsly  by 
King  Henry  the  Second.  How  is  it  poflible  then 
that  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  it  ftiould  be  io  difficult 
to  produce  a  fingle  tranfcript  of  it,  and  that  even 
the  remembrance  of  what  it  contained  fhould  be  ^Q 
totally  loft  among  the  principal  nobles  ?  The  ftrong 
objedions  to  fo  ftrange  a  ftory  did  not  efcape  the 
penetration  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Black- 
Itone.  In  his  accurate  edition  of  the  charters,  he 
takes  notice  of  the.  great  improbability  of  it;  and 
further  obferves,  that  it  is  mentioned  by  no  other 
contemporary  hiftorian-,  but  that,  on  the  contrary;^ 
all  of  them  affign  quite  different  reafons  for  thd 

con* 
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confederacy  of  the  barons.  I  will  add  to  his  re- 
niarks»  that  the  credit  of  this  flory  is  dill  more 
weakened,  by  its  being  only  delivered  upon  common 
fame  (ut  fama  refertj^  though  it  is  faid  to  have  paft 
in  fecret.  *'  Convocatis  feorfum  quibufdam  regni 
*'  proceribus  ccspit  affari  eos  fecretius  in  hunc 
*'  modum/'  How  can  one  fuppofe,  that  the  par- 
ticular words  of  a  fpeech  made  in  fecret  could  be 
accurately  reported  by  common  fame  ?  And  yet  all 
depends  on  the  expreiTions,  inventa  eft  quoque  nunc 
charta  quadam  Henrici  primi,  regis  Anglia^  per  quam^ 
fi  volueritis^  liher tales  dm  amiffas  poteritis  ad  priftinum 
fiatum  revocare.  And  afterwards,  cum  autem  hac 
charta  perleEla  et  baronibus  aiidientibus  intelle^ta  fuijfet^ 
gavifi  Junt  gaudio  valde  magna. 

That  the  archbiihop  fhould  produce  to  the  barons 
a  tranfcript  of  the  charter,  as  a  proper  foundation 
for  their  confederacy,  and  for  the  demands^  or  claim 
of  rights,  they  were  to  niake  to  the  king,  I  think 
very  probable.  But  that  there  could  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  finding  fuch  a  tranfcript,  or  that  it  fhould  be 
regarded  by  them  as  a  novelty,  appears  to  me  quite 
incredible. 

How  far  Matthew   Paris,   or   rather  Roger   de 
Wendover  (from  whom  the  former  has  tranfcribed 
this  part  of  his  hiftory)  is  from  being  exad  in  his 
account  of  thefe  affairs,  we  need  no  better  evidence, 
than  the  copy  he  gives  us  of  the  charter  of  King  See  Black- 
John,   which  is  effentially  different  from  the  origi-^f^"^.'^^^^"^'"" 
nals  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  and  ar  Salifbury,   and*^^  lu  ,p.  3  « 
from  the  entry  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer. 
No  hypothefis  therefore  can-  reafonably  be  built  on 
this  paffage  in  that  writer  i  though  fome  have  been 
induced  to  infer  from  it,  that  the  charter  of  Henry 
the  Firft  became  obfolete  almoil  as  foon  as  it  was 
given,  and  was  fo  totally   negleded,  as  to  be  in  a 
manner  forgotten. 
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P.  14^.  But  no  laws  or  privileges  can  make  a  peoplP 
free,  if  the   adminiflration   and  fpirit  of  govern- 
me?it  be  not  in  general  fuitahle  to  them.     The  con- 
duct of  Henry  correfponded  entirely  with  his  engage- 
ments. 
■    That  this  was  true  at  the  beginnbg  of  his  reign, 
will  not  be  difputed  ;  that,  in  Ibme  inftances  after- 
wards, he  did   not   aCl   quite  agreeably  to  an  equi- 
table and  candid  conftrudion  of  law,  or  to  the  fpirit 
of  a  free  government,  I  make  no  doubt :    yet,  that 
in  general  his  government  was  good  and  legal,  and 
that  his  people  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  charter  he 
had. granted,  and  of  the  laws  and  privileges  therein 
confirmed,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  following 
paffages,  from  contemporary  hiftorians,  I  think,  will 
v.  Richard,   evincc.     Richard  prior  of   Hexham,  in  givins:  his 
^^Decem  ^  '  charadcr,  fays,  "  Bonas  quoque  leges  et  confuetu- 
Scriptoribus.    "  dines  rcgis  Edwardi,  prsdecefforis  ac  cognati  fui 
"  reftauravit,  et  prout  ei  videbatur  fua  fapientia  et 
*'  audoritate  emendatas  et  corroboratas,  in  regno 
*'  fuo  rigide  et  conflanter  tarn  a  divitihus  quam  a  pau- 
"  perilus  obfervari  fecit."'     And  afterwards,  "  Foft 
"  quern  non  furrexit  princeps  alius  qui  fie  injuftas 
"  regni  exadiones  interdiceret,  omnes  fibi  fubjedos 
**  in   pace  et  modeftia  fapienti£B    difponeret,   i^c'* 
V.  Jch.  Hag.  which   laft  words  are  alfo  found  in  a  hiftory  written 
ibidem,  f.  2.58.  |^y.  another  prior  of  the  fame  convent.     Indeed  the 
wifdom  of  this  king   muft    have    made   him   very 
cautious  of  violating  a  charter,  the  grant  of  which 
was  the  condition  of  his  being  raifed  to  the  throne, 
in  preference  to   his  elder   brother  Robert.     Even 
after  the  captivity  of  that  unfortunate   prince,  his 
fon  became  foon  a  formidable  pretender  to  the  crown 
of  England  ;    and  Henry  had  reafon  to  fear,   that, 
if  he  fiiould  lofe   the   affedion    of   his  people,   or 
excite  any  high  degree  of  difcontent  in  the  nation, 

it 
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it  would  deprive  him  of  his  beft  fecurity  againft  the 
title  of  his  nephew.  In  thefe  circumftances  his 
charter  was  the  bulwark  of  his  government,  and  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  prince,  whofe  charade- 
riftical  quality  was  prudence,  would  himfelf  deftroy 
that  bulwark.  Nor  is  it  conceivable,  that,  if  their 
liberties  had  been  materially  injured,  the  nation 
would  have  been  quiet  under  his  government,  ag 
we  know  that  they  were  during  above  thirty  years, 
and  have  given  him  continued  marks  of  an  una- 
bated affection  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  This 
fadl,  which  is  undeniable,  affords  a  ftroiiger  proof 
of  his  having  governed  according  to  laWj  and 
agreeably  to  his  charter,  than  even  the  teftimonies  of 
the  mofl  impartial  contemporary  hiilorians.  And 
there  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  even  in  his  time 
fome  of  the  liberties  granted  in  his  charter  might  be 
limited  by  flatutes,  which  are  now  loft ;  fo  that  ads 
done  by  him  againft  thofe  liberties,  in  certain  parti- 
culars, might  not  be  z7/(?^<3/.  ' 

Ibid.  He  took  off  all  the  burthens  that  had  been  illegally 
impofed  on  the  fubjeSis^  &c. 
William  of  Malmfbury  adds,  "  That  he  reftored,  ^^^^Imft.d- 
"  in  his  court,  the  ufe  of  lamps  in  the  night,  which £^^g"g^_'j^|j;jj^' 
"  had  been  intermitted  in  the  time  of  his  brother.'* 
"  Lucernarum  ufum  nodibus  in  curia  reftituit,  qui 
*'  fuerat  tempore  fratris  intermiffus."  And  this  is 
the  fingle  paiTage  in  any  hiftorian  before  Polydore 
Vergil,  which  fee.ms  to  allude  to  the  curfew  op 
couvrefeu,  fuppofed,  by  that  author,  to  have  been, 
introduced  by  an  ordinance  of  William  the  Firftj 
and  mentioned  by  fome  ia.ter  writers,  as  a  mark  of 
the  flavery,  in  which  he  held  the  conquered  Englifh. 
But  it  is  plain  from  thefe  words,  that  William  of 
Malmfbury  thought  it  was  introduced  by  Williani 
Rufus,  and  extended  to  the  whole  courts   that  is^ 
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to  the  Norman  nobles,  as  well  as  to  the  EngllfhM 
and  confequently  was  no  proof  of  the  fervitude  of 
vid.  Hiftoire  ^    ^^  Monfieur  Voltaire  fays,  *'  That  the  law, 

p.  240.  "  far  from   being    tyrannical,  was  only  an  antient 

"  police,  eftablifhed  in  almofl:  all  the  towns  of  the 
»'  North,  and  which  had  been  long  preferved  in  the 
^'  convents."  He  adds  this  reafon  for  it,  "  that  the 
*'  houfes  were  all  built  of  wood,  and  the  fear  of  fire 
^'  was  one  of  the  moft  important  objeds  of  general 
"  police." 

From  the  expreffion  of  William  of  Malmfbury, 
cited  above,    one    fhould  think,    that,  in  England, 
it  had  only  been  praftiled  in  the  king's  court,   or 
was  taken  off  only  there  by  Henry  the  Firft.     And 
the    foregoing   words,    effceminatos  curia   propellens, 
which    introduce  the  whole    fentence,    and   have  a 
connexion  with  it,  appear  to  imply,  that  fome  un- 
natural  crimes   had  been    committed  in  the  court, 
under  the  cover  of  the  darknefs  ;  on  which  account 
the  ufe  of  lamps  was  there  reftored  by  that  prince. 
Upon  the  whole,  as  Polydore  Vergil  is  too  modern 
a  writer  to  be  of  any  authority,  and  all  the  ancient 
hiftorians  are  filent  about  it,  I  think  there  is  great 
reafon  to  doubt,  whether  the  law,  or  regulation  he 
mentions,  was  made  by  William  the  Firft,  or  was 
ever  fo  general  as  he  reprefents  it.     The  curfew-bell  > 
may  have  been  only  rung  in  the  convents,  and  pro- 
bably took  its  name  from  an  old  pra6tice  there,  of 
putting  out  their  fire  and  candles  at  eight  every  night. 
In  the  Leges  Burgorum  of  David  the  Firft,  king  of 
Scotland,  mention  is  made  of  it  as  marking  the 
time  when  the  watch  ftiould  go  -out.     The  law  is 
worth  tranfcribing : 
V.  Leg.  Burg.      «  j)^  omni  domo  in  qua  aliquis  habitat,  unus 

per   Dav.  reg.  ,  ^      .       ,.*     .    ., 

Scotia,  c.  86. "  tenetur  propter  metum  periculi  vigilare,  qui  cum 
*'  baculo  oftiatim  circuibit ;  et  erit  de  astate  virili. 
*'  Qui  etiam  cum  duabus  armaturis  exibit,  quando 

**  pul' 
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"  pulfdtur  ignitegium  (coverfeu).  Et  fie  vigilabit 
"  cautc  et  follicite  ufque  ad  diei  auroram."  As 
therefore  the  pradlice  of  it  was  in  Scotland,  no 
lefs  than  in  England,  it  could  be  no  badge  of  a 
conq^ueft^  nor  any  evidence  of  a  nation's  being  en- 
Jlaved, 

P.  152.  After  much  dijpute,  &c.  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  invejiitures  \  andthe  pope  fubmitted  to  allow 
him  homage  from  his  bifhops  and  abbots. 
I  can  in  no  wife  agree  with  Rapin  Thoyras,  that  V,  Rapin 
it  was  a  reafonable  thino;  for  Kino:  Henry  the  Frft  ^^^"  '^'^"r. 
to  give  up  to  the  Pope  the  invejiitures  of  the  clergy,  p.  171. 
retaining  the  homage^  and  that. this  agreement  was  of 
no  prejudice  at  all  to  the  crown.     For  the  fpiritual 
charaSler  was  conferred  by  confecration,  not  by  inve- 
Jlitiire,  which  only  conferred  the  temporalities  \  and, 
when  the  crown  parted  with  thele,  it  gave  up  an 
authority  proper  to  itfelf   and  no  wife  of  a  fpiritual 
nature.     There  was  much  more  reafon  in  the  agree- 
ment made  by  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  with 
pope  Calixtus  the  Second,  in  the  year  1 122,  by  which 
he  was  allowed  to  retain   the  right  of  inveftitures  j 
but  they  were  to  be  conferred  by  a  fceptre,  not  by  a 
Jlaffznd  21.  ring;  which  change  of  the  ceremony  was 
of  no  real  prejudice  to  the  royal  authority,  and  took 
off  any  appearance  of  interfering  with  the  peculiar 
rights  of  the  church., 

P.  152.  He  did  not  enough  conjiderhow  much  the  dejtgn 
of  detaching  the  clergy  from  any  dependance  upon 
their  own  fovereign^  and  from  all  ties  to  their 
country^  was  promoted  by  forcing  them  to  a  life  of 
celibacy ;  but  concurred  with  the  fee  of  Rome  and 
with  Anfelm,  it''s  minijier,  in  impojing  that  yoke 
upon  the  Englifh  church,  which  till  then  had  always 
refufed  it, 
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An  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  Saxon  times  to 
force  the  canons  of  cathedral  churches  and  colle- 
giate focieties  to  celibacy ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
parochial  clergy,  nothing  further  had  been  attempted 
than  in  the  way  of  advice.  About  the  beginning' 
of  the  eleventh  century,  i^lfrick,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  particularly  zealous  for  it, 
preached  a  fermon  on  the  expediency  of  the  clergy's 
living  unmarried,  in  which  are  thefe  words,  Non 
cogimus  violent er  vos  dimittere  uxores  vejlras^  fed 
'  dicimus  vohis  qualiter  ejfe  debetis,  *'  We  do  not 
*'  compel  you  by  force  to  put  away  your  wives, 
-*  but  inform  you  in  what  manner  it  behoves  you 
"  to  a6t."  He  adds.  Ego  vohis,  clerici,  mihi  fuh- 
ditis  dico  infiituta  fan6iorum  canonum^  &c.  fed  voMs 
hoc  mirum  et  incredihlle  videtur,  quia  hahetis  veftram 
miferiam  in  tarn  frequenti  ufu,  lit  non  exijiimetis  effe 
peccatum,fi  prefiyter,  aut  diaconus,  aut  dericus,  vivat 
cum  uxore  Jtcut  laicus  -,  dicitis  quoque  quod  Petrus 
apojiolus  hahuit  uxorem  et  filios.  "  I  tell  you,  who 
"  are  the  clergy  of  my  diocefe,  the  injun6lions  of 
"  the  holy  canons,  (£c,  but  this  feems  wonderful 
"  and  incredible  to  you,  becaufe  frequent  ufe  has 
"  made  your  mifery  fo  familiar  to  you,  that  you. 
"  think  it  no  fm,  if  a  prieji,  or  deacon,  or  clerk^ 
*'  lives  with  a  wife  like  a  layman:  you  alfo  fay,  that 
"  the  apoftle  Peter  had  a  wife  and  children"  The 
Englifh  clergy  retained  thele  fentiments,  together 
with  their  wives,  till  after  the  Concjuefl:.  In  the 
year  1076,  the  council  of  Winchefler,  affembled 
under  Lanfranc,  decreed,  "  that  x\':i  canon  lliould 
"  have  a  wife ;  that  fuch  priefts  as  live  in  caftles 
^'  or  villages  be  not  forced  to  put  away  their  wives, 
^'  if  they  have  them  ;  but  fuch  as  have  not,  are 
"  forbidden  to  have  any.  iknd  for  the  future,  let 
^'  bifliops  take  care  to  ordain  no  man  prieft  or, 
^'  deacon,  unlefs  he  firft  profefs  that  he  hath  no 

«  wife." 
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''  wife."     This  was  a  great   advance   towards  im- 
pofing  for  the  future  an  obligation  of  cehbacy  on 
all  the  clergy.     But  Anfelm  went  further.     In  thej:^-  VI't^-.. 
year  1102,  he  held  a  council  at  Weftminfter,  by  p.  23. 'ai-j,  ^. 
which  it  was  decreed,  "  that  no  archdeacon,  prieft, 
"  deacon,  or  canon,    marry  a  wife,  or  retain  her^ 
*'  if  he  be  married.     That  every  fuhdeacon  be  under 
*'  the  fame  law,  though  he  be  not  a  canon,  if  he 
"  hath  married  a  wife  after  he  had  made  profeffion 
"  of  chaftity."     And  William  of  Malmlbury  tells 
us,  that  Anfelm  defired  of  the  king,  that  the  chief 
men  of  the   kingdom    might   be   prefent    in    this 
council,  to  the  end  that  the  decrees  of  it  might  be 
enforced  by  the  joint  confent  and  care  of  both  the 
clergy   and  laity  j    to  which  Henry  afiented.     His  v.  Malmib. 
words  are  thefe,    "  Anno  dominies    incarnationis'^^    [^j.'    "^^'^* 
"  millefmio  centefimo  fecundo,  quarto  autem  prs- 
''  fulatus    Pafchalis  fummi    pontificis,   tertio  regni 
"  regis  gloriofi  Henrici   Anglorum,  ipfo   annuente^ 
"  communi  confenfu  epifcoporum,   et  abbatum,  et 
"  principum  totiiis  regni,  adunatum  eft  concilium  in 
*'  ecclefia    beati    Petri   in   occidental!    parte  juxta 
^*  Londonium     fita,    in   quod    prsefedit    Anfelmus 
''  Dorobernenfis,  ^c.     Hutc  conventui  interfuerunt, 
"  Anjelmo  archiepifcopo  petente  a  rege^  primates  regni, 
*'  quatenus  quicquid  ejufde?n  concilii  author itate  dscer- 
"  neretur  utriufqtie  ordinis  concordi  cur  a  et  fhllicitudim 
"  ratum  fervaretur."     Thus  the  king  and  the  whole 
realm  gave  their  fanflion  to  thefe  canons !    yet  it 
appears  that  all  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  YorkY^-.  CoikiI. 
remonftrated   againfc  them  ;  and  as  thofe  who  werCp^  2,. 
married  refufed  to  part  with   their  wives,  {q  the  un- 
married refufed  to  make  profeiTion,  that  they  would 
continue  in  a  flate  of  celibacy  •,    nor  were  the  clergy  Eadm.  p.  77. 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  much  more  obedient.  ^-  43-    ' 
Anfelm  therefore,    in   the  year    iioS,   held   a  new 
council  at  London,  in  the  preience  of  the  king  and 

F  f  2  his 
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his  barons,  purely  on  this  affair.     By  this  aficmbly 
ftill  feverer  canons  were  made  to  enforce  the  celibacy 
Spelm.ConciI.  pf  ^j^g  clergy.     Thofe  who  had  kept  or  taken  women 
v.u.  p. -9«      ^jj^^g  ^j^g  former    prohibition,   and  had   faid  mafs, 
were  enjoined  to  difmifs  them  fo  entirely,  as  not  to 
be   knowingly   with    them  in   any   houfe.     If  any 
ecclefiaftick    was    accufed   by  two  or  three  lawful 
witnefles,  or  by  the  public  report   of  the  parifhi- 
oners,  of  having  tranfgrefTed    this  ftatute,    he  was, 
if  a  prieft,  to  purge  himfelf  by  fix  witnefles  •,  if  a 
deacon,  by  four ;  if  a  fubdeacon,  by  two :    other- 
wife  to   be  deemed   a   tranfgreflbr.     Such   priefts, 
archdeacons,   or   canons,  as  refufed    to   part   with 
their  women,  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  offices 
and  benefices,  and  put  out  of  the  choir,  being  firfl: 
pronounced  infamous.     It  is  even  ordained  by  the 
laft  canon,  "  that  the  bifhops  fhall  take  away  all 
*^  the    moveable    goods   of  fuch  priefts,   deacons, 
*'  fubdeacons,   and  canons,   as  fhall   offend  herein 
"  for  the  future,  and  alfo  their  adulterous  concubines 
*'  (meaning  their  wives)  with   their   goods.'*     But 
all  thefe  rigorous  conflirutions  had  fo  little  effe(5V, 
that,  after   Anfelm's  death,  in  the  year  1125,  the 
cardinal   legate,  John  de  Crema,  being  fuffered  to 
prefide  in  a  council  held  at  Weftminfter,    thought 
it  neceffary  to  enforce  them  by  the  papal  authority. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  cardinal,   fpeaking  to  that 
affembly  concerning  the  wives  of  the  clergy,  ufed 
this    exprefTion,   that  it  was  the  highefi   degree  of 
wickednefs  to  rife  from  the  Jide  of  a  harlot,  to  make 
the  body  of  Chrtft.     And   we  are  affured    by   the 
perfon  who  relates    thefe    words,    namely    Henry 
V.  H.  Hunt,  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  a  contemporary  writer, 
f  2i*q    ^"'     ^^^  ^^'^  ^^^y  man,  after  having  that  day  made  the 
body   of  Chriji,  was  caught  at    night   with   a  real 
harlot.     He  adds,  that  a  fafl  fo  publick  and  noto- 
rious could  not  be  denied,  and  ought  not  to  bd 

con- 
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concealed  (Res  apertijjima  negari  nen  potuit^  celari 
non  decuit) ;  and  that  the  fhame  of  this  adventure 
drove  the  legate  out  of  England.  I  fee  no  grounds 
to  deny  i\\<i.  truth  of  this  evidence,  which  is  fup- 
ported  and  confirmed  b}'-  Hoveden  and  Brompton, 
writers  of  the  fame  century,  from  any  of  the  ob- 
jedlions  brought  againit  it  by  Baronius,  and  fome 
later  writers.  But  fuppofing  the  ftory  falfe  j  it  is 
unqueftionably  true,  that  the  canons  paft  by  this 
council  had  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  fuch 
diforders,  and  even  worfe,  in  the  clergy  •,  a  fenfe 
of  which  ftill  prevented  a  general  obedience  being 
paid  to  them  :  and  therefore  we  find,  that,  in  the 
year  1129,  William  Corboyl  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  then  legate  of  the  pope,  obtained  the 
king's  leave  to  hold  at  London  another  council, 
to  which  all  the  clergy  of  England  were  fummoned, 
and  by  the  authority  of  which  all  thofe  who  had 
wives  were  required  to  put  them  away  before  the 
next  feaft  of  St.  Andrew,  under  pain  of  deprivation.  Ch'ron.  Sax. 
But  experience  having  Ihewn,  that  fuch  decrees  ^jj^^^"^'^jjj^''* 
were  inefFedtual  to  force  the  obfervance  of  a  re- 1.  vli.  f.  220. 
ftraint  fo  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
liberty  of  the  gofpel,  the  primate  and  council 
thought  proper  to  grant  the  king  a  power  of 
executing  their  canons,  and  doing  juftice  on  thofe 
w^ho  fhould  offend  again  ft  them ;  which,  Flenry  of 
Huntingdon  fays,  had  a  moft  fhameful  conclufion  : 
for  the  king  received  from  the  married'  clergymen 
a  vaft  fum  of  money,  and  let  them  redeem  them- 
felves  from  the  obedience  exafled  by  the  council : 
which  account  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Hoveden  and 
Brompton.  The  Saxon  chronicle  fays,  that  they,  chron. 
conftitutions  of  this  fynod  had  no  effed :  for  allSax.  fubann. 
the  clergy  retained  their  wives  with  the  permiffion  "^^"  ^'^^'^^ 
of  the  king,  as  they  had  done  before :  but  no 
notice  is  taken  there  of  their  having  bought  this 
F  f  4  per- 
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permiiTiOn.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that,- 
whereas  by  one  of  the  canons  of  the  council  held 
at  VVeuminfter,  under  archbifhop  Anfelm,  in  the 
year  iic2,  it  had  been  decreed,  that  the  fans  of 
^riejis  jhouJd  not  be  heirs  to  the  churches  of  their 
v.  Eadmen  fathers,  Pope  Pafchall  ordered  that  fnch  of  them  as 
•  »'  P-  91'  ^gj.^  perfons  of  good  charaders  Ihould  be  continued 
in  their  benefices;  and  in  a  letter  to  Anfelm  gave  this 
reafon  for  the  favor  he  (hewed  them,  viz.  that  the 
greatejl  and  hejl  part  of  the  clergy  in  England  were  the 
fans  of  the  clergy. 

But,  in  Stephen's  reign,  the  power  of  the  papacy 
acquiring  more  ftrength,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  generally  eitabiiQied  in  England. 

P.  154.  And  not  only  gave  his  greedy  courtiers  and 
parafites  all  they  afked^  hut  allowed  them  to  take, 
both  from  himfelf  and  his  people.^  whatfoever  they 
pleafed. 

Some  authors  fay  he  fuffered  his  domedicks  to 
D.  tt.  I.  1.  V.  fi-eal  his  very  deaths.  William  of  Malmfbury  tells 
.  .  ct .  40.  ^^^  ^1^^^^  j^^  anfvvered  all  fuitors  to  him  according  to 
their  wifhes,  for  fear  of  fending  them  away  diffa- 
tisfied  5  even  promifing  what  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  give.  And  he  oblerves  that  this  facility,  inftead 
of  procuring  him  the  love  of  the  Normans,  excited 
their  contempte  When  complaints  were  made  to 
him,  by  the  commons,  of  the  oppreffions  they 
fuffered  from  the  nobles,  he  fliewed  great  anger  at 
firft ;  but  the  fmallefl:  prefent  appeafed  him,  or  a 
little  time  v.'ore  out  all  memory  of  the  offence  in 
his  mind.  The  fame  hiftorian  concludes  his  cha- 
rad:er,  by  faying^  that  he  was  eloquent  in  his  own 
tongue,  agreeable  in  converfation,  and  able  to  give 
excellent  counfel  to  others;  inferior  to  none  iii 
the    art   of  war^    but,   for   want  of  ftrength    and 

firm- 
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firmnefs  of  mind,  always  elleemed  unfit  to  goverrt 
a  ftate, 

P.   155.      Following    therefore    the    dictates    of  his 
ambition^  and  colouring  them  with  zeal  for  the  good 
€f  the  Normans,  efpecially  of  the  church,  he  fought  a 
battle  at  Tinchbraye  ;  in  which  he  defeated  the  duke,    ■ 
took  him  prifoner,  &c. 

Before  this  battle,  Henry  had  taken  Bayeux  hy^-.P^f-  ^^'^^^ 
iiorm,  and  Caen  by  the  voluntary  fubmiffion  of  the  fub  aim.  i\o6; 
citizens.  There  is  feme  confulion  and  inconfiftency  ibuiem, 
in  the  defcription  given  of  the  battle  by  contem-lj^^^j^^^j'^^Y;" 
porary  writers.  The  cleareft  account  I  am  able  to  vii.  217" 
draw  from  them  is  this  :  Robert  was  fuperior  in 
numbers  to  Henry,  but  inferior  in  cavalry  and  men 
at  arms ;  moft  of  his  army  being  light-armed  in- 
fantry. His  van  was  commanded  by  William  earl 
of  Morteuii,  his  center  by  himfeif,  and  his  rear  by 
Robert  de  Belefme,  The  king  fecms  to  have 
formed  his  army  into  four  bodies,  of  which  only 
one,  commanded  by  Heiie  earl  of  la  Flefche,  and 
compofed  of  the  troops  of  Bretagne  and  Maine, 
was  cavalry ;  the  reft  of  his  men  at  arms,  particu- 
larly the  Englifh  and  Normans,  whom  he  com- 
manded in  perfon,  being  ordered  to  difmount  and 
fight  on  foot.  His  van  was  led  by  Ranulph  of 
Bayeux  ;  his  center  by  himfeif  and  Robert  earl  of 
Mellent;  his  rear  by  William  of  Warren.  The 
cavalry  under  the  condudt  of  the  earl  of  la  Flefche 
was  ported  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  other 
divifions,  to  fupport  or  Itrengthen  any  of  them  as 
there  fhould  be  occafion.  Robert  is  laid  to  have 
ordered  ail  his  cavalry  to  difm^ount.  The  adion 
was  begun  by  his  van  attacking  that  of  the  enemy  ; 
and,  while  they  were  engaged,  he  himfeif,  with 
the  men  at  arms  in  his  center,  who  had  ferved 
tinder  him  in  the  Holy  war^  charged  the  king  with 

fuch 
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fuch  fury,  that  they  made  his  diviiion  give  ground; 
as  did  likewife  the  van  of  the  Englilh  army  about 
the  fame  time  :  but  the  earl  of  la  Flefche,  obferving 
this,  inftantly  fell  with  his  cavalry  upon  the  flank  of 
the  duke's  divifion ;  and  Robert  de  Belefme,  who 
commanded  that  prince's  rear,  not  coming  up  to 
fupport  him,  but  flying  out  of  the  field,  his  troops 
were  quickly  broken,  and  he  himfelf  taken  prifoner ; 
as  was  alfo  the  earl  of  Morteuil ;  the  battle  having 
been  entirely  won  by  the  charge,  made  with  fa 
much  valour,  and  in  fo  critical  a  moment,  by  the  earl 
of  la  Flefche.  It  feems  a  great  fault  in  the  duke,  to 
have  left  himfelf  no  cavalry  to  oppofe  that  body 
tinder  the  earl, 
p's'io.'^'  We   are  told    by    Ordericus  Yitalis,  that,   juft 

before  the  battle,  Henry  ofi^ered  his  brother  one 
half  of  Normandy,  and  an  equivalent  for  the  other 
half,  to  be  paid  to  him  annually  out  of  his  Engiifli 
treaiiiry ;  but  on  condition  that  he  himfelf  Ihould 
retain  all  the  fortreflfes,  and  the  fole  right  of  judica- 
ture, with  a  guardianfhip  over  the  whole :  which  the 
duke,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  refufed  with  in- 
dignation. 

P.  156.  Henry  made  his  imprifonment  as  eafy  to  him 

as  pojfible,  furnijhing  him  with  an  elegant  table,  and 

buffoons  to  divert  him ;  pleafures  which,  for  fome 

years,  he  had  preferred  to  all  the  duties  of  fovereign 

power. 

V*  Malmfb.        The  words  of  William  of  Malmlbury  are  thefe  : 

"^v?^?"^'^*   C^P^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^   mortis  in  libera  tentus  cujiodia, 

laudabili  fratris  pietate,  quod  nihil  prater  folitudinem 

paffus  fit  mali,  fi  folitudo  did  poteji,  ubi  et  cujiodum 

diligentia,  et  jocorum  prater ea  et  obfoniorum  non  deerat 

frequentia,^ 

This    abfolutely  contradifts  the   ftory,   told  by 
Matthew  Paris,  of  Robert's  eyes  having  been  put 

out 
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cut  by  the  command  of  his  brother,  while  he  was  ia 
confinement.  Nor  is  it  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
contemporary  authors. 

Henry   of   Huntingdon,  in   one  of  his    works,v.  H.Huntln. 
\Vhich  is  written   with    great  freedom,  and  wherein ^P^^*^: ^^ ^^1" 
he  feems  difpofed  to  fay  all  the  ill  he  can  of  Kingcontemptu,ia 
Henry,  and  to  let  forth  the  fufferings  of  his  brother  Angiia  facra, 
in  the  ftrongeft  lights,  does  not  mention  this  circum-'^'"*  P*^^^* 
ftance,  but  only  his  confinement.     Treating  of  the 
kings  in  thofe  times,  he  fays :    "  Nemo  in  regno 
•'  eorum    par   eis   miferiis,   par   fceleribus.     Unde 
"  dicitur,  Regia  res  feel  us  ell.     Rex  Henricus  fra- 
*'  trem  fuum  et  dominum    Robertum   in  carcerem 
"  -perhennem  pofuit,  et  ufque  dum  moriretur  detinuit" 
And  immediately  afterwards  he  mentions  Henry*s 
cruelty,  in  caufmg  the  eyes  of  his  grand-daughters 
to  be  put  out,  without  telling  the  reafon  of  it,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done  :    Neptium  Juarum  oculos  erui 
fecit.     We  may  therefore  conclude,  that,  if  the  fame 
cruelty  had  been  pra6tifed  againft  Duke  Robert,  he 
would  have  taken   notice  of  it  at  the  fame  time. 
But  if  it  be  obje6led,  that  this  book  was  written 
before   the   death  of  King   Henry,   and  that  this 
barbarity  might  be  concealed  while   he  was  alive  v 
I  anfwer,    that   none   of  thofe   who    wrote    under 
Stephen,  or  Henry  the  Second,  fay  any  thing  of  it. 
Brompton's  Chronicle,   which  is  carried   down   to 
the  death  of  Richard  the  Firft,  in  drawing  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Henry  the  Firfl,  fays,  he  was  charged  with 
cruelty,  and  gives  thefe  inftances  of  it :    "  Secundo, 
«*  Robertum  fratrem  fuum  in  carcere  mori  permifity 
*'  et   confulem  de  Moretoyil,   cognatum  fuum  in 
*'  captione  pofitum  crudeliter  exoculavit ;  nee  fciri  tarn 
*'  horrendum  facinus  potuit,  qtioufque  regis  aperuit 
*'  mors  fecreta :    Et  alia  fecit  etiam    facinora  quse 
"  tacemus."     Now,  if  the  king's  death,  which  (as 
we  are  told  by  this  author)  difcovered  the  fecret  of 

his 
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his  having  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  prifoner  the  earl 
of  Morteuil,  had.alfo  difcovered  that  his  brother 
had  been  treated  by  him  in  the  fame  manner,  it 
would  naturally  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  this 
place,  where  mention  is  made  of  Robert's  dying  in 
prifon. 

P.  196.  Many  of  the  principal  miles  of  France  were 
made  prifoners ;    and  Louis  himfelf,  whh  great  dif- 
ficulty, efcaped  the  fame  fate^  &c. 
See  Ord.  Vit.       Ordericus  Vitalis,  in  his  account  of  this  adlion, 
fib.  xu.  ^^*     differs  from  other  hiftorians  who  wrote  in  that  age. 
From  what  he  fays  one  (hould  believe,  that  Louis  le 
Gros  was  not  in  the  battle,  but  faw  it  at  a  diftance, 
and  fled  even  before  his    main  body  was  broken. 
This  does  not  agree  with  the  charader  of  that  king, 
who  was    remarkably  brave;    and,  as  this  author 
himfelf  tells  us  that  he  was  unhorfed,  it  is  probable 
he  was  in  the  aftion,  and  did  not  turn  his  back  till 
his  whole  army  was  routed,  upon  the  Englifh  in- 
fantry   coming    up.      Thus    the    affair    is   related 
by  the  Englilh    hiftorians,    and   their    narrative  is 
confirmed  by  the  fhort  account  which  Abbot  Suger 
has  given  of  this  battle  in  his  Life  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
which  being  of  the  greatefl  authority,  I   have   ad- 
hered to  it  as  far  as  it  goes. 

P.  197.  The  greatefi  difficulty  of  the  treaty  conjifled 
in  this,  that  Henry  had  difputed  the  nature  of  the 
homage  which  the  dukes  of  Normandy  owed  to  the 
French  crown  ;  and  had  very  publickly  declared,  that 
he  never  would  pay  it  in  the  manner  required,  though 
both  his  father  and  William  Rufus  had  fubmitted  to 
it  without  any  apparent  reluctance. 
It  is  not  very  clear  upon  what  this  difpute  was 

founded.     Some  writers  have  fuppofed  that  Henry's 

re- 
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refufal  arofe   from  no  other  caufe,  than  an  appre-  / 

henfion  that  he  fliould   debafe   the  dignity  of  his  ' 

perfon,  as  king  of  England,  by  doing  homage  as 
duke  of  Normandy.  But  his  father  and  brother 
were  kings  of  England,  as  well  as  he,  and  had  not 
the  fame  fcruple.  Lord  Hale  obferves,  in  his  Hale,  p.  74. 
Hiftory  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  "  that  the 
"  king  of  England  had  a  double  capacity,  one  as 
"  an  abfolute  prince  that  owed  no  fubjeclion  to 
*'  the  crown  of  France,  nor  to  any  other  king  or 
"  ftate  in  the  world ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  nei- 
**  ther  did  nor  could  do  homage  to  the  king  of 
"  France.  He  had  another  capacity,  as  duke  of 
*'  Aquitaine ;  and  in  that  he  owed  a  feudal,  but 
"  not  perfonal  fubjedtion  to  the  king  of  France  : 
*'  and  in  this  latter  capacity  only,  and  as  a  different 
"  perfon  from  himfelf  as  king  of  England,  he  did 
"  the  homage/'  This  diltindtion  made  by  his 
lordlhip  is  applicable  to  our  kings,  as  dukes  of 
Normand}^,  no  lefs  than  as  dukes  of  Aquitaine : 
but  he  adds,  "  that  the  homage  they  did  in  the 
*'  latter  capacity  was  not  lige  homage,  but  a  bare 
"  feudal  homage  j  which  I  the  rather  mention  (fays 
"  he)  to  redify  the  millakes  of  thofe  that  call  it  a 
*'  lige  homage/*  If  I  may  prefume  to  differ  from 
fo  great  authority,  it  was  both  lige  homage  and  feu- 
dal homage.  It  was  lige  homage,  becaufe  it  was 
done  to  the  king  of  France  as  fupreme  lord  of  that 
realm,  without  any  referve  or  expeption  ;  and  it  was 
feudal  homage,  becaufe  it  was  done  on  account  of  a 
fief.  But  it  was  not  done  by  the  kings  of  England 
as  kings  \  for  as  fitch  they  certainly  owed  no  allegi- 
ance to  France;  but  as  dukes  of  Normandy  or  of 
Aquitaine,  or  earls  of  Anjou,  &c.  And  the  fame 
diltindlion  now  holds  between  the  king  of  England 
as  fuch,  and  as  eledor  of  Hanover.  As  king  of 
England  he  cannot  be  a  vaffai  of  the  emperor^  but 


P.83.D.g4;H 
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as  a  .prince  of  the  eoipire  he  is  5  and  there  ars 
other  examples  of  crowned  heads  that  are  feudato- 
xies,  and  do  homage  to  foreign  princes,  with  refpe6l 
to  their  fiefs,  withouc  any  prejudice  to  their  fove- 
reignt}'',  or  to  the  dignity  of  their  crowns.  Never- 
rheiefs,  it  is  poflible  that  King  Henry  the  Firft 
might  deny  his  homage  to  be  lige,  on  the  fame 
grounds  as  Lord  Hale  proceeds  in  the  paffage  above- 
cited.  But  I  think  he  had  a  further  reafon.  For 
we  are  told  by  Dudo  dean  of  St.  Quintin,  and  Wil- 
liam de  lumiegesj  that  RoUo,  the  firft  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, when  he  did  homage  for  that  dutchy  to 
Charles  the  Simple,  was  with  difficulty  brought  to 
put  his  hands  between  thofe  of  the  king,  and  abfo- 
iuteiy  refufed  to  kneel  to  him,  or  kifs  his  feet ;  which 
laft  it  feems  was  then  part  of  the  ceremony  of  ho- 
mage. This  might,  perhaps,  be  the  foundation  of 
Henry's  refufal  to  do  his  homage  to  the  king  of 
France  in  the  ufual  form,  as  well  as  a  delicacy  with 
regard  to  his  royal  dignity ;  and  he  might  make 
his  fon  perform  the  ceremony,  inftead  of  himfelf, 
when  he  found  that  his  plea  from  that  precedent 
would  not  be  admitted ;  both  to  fecure  more  effec- 
tually the  independence  of  his  crown  from  any  of 
thefe  conftru6bions,  and  to  fave  his  honor  from  fuf- 
fering  by  a  breach  of  the  declarations  he  had  pub- 
lickly  made. 

P.  198.  The  prince  got  into  the  long-h oat,  and  might 
have  been  Javed,  as  the  weather  was  calm :  buty 
moved  with  the  fad  cries  of  the  countefs  of  Perches 
his  natural  Jifter,  imploring  him  to  take  her  into  the 
,  boat,  he  commanded  it  to  be  rowed  back  again  to  the 
jhip  ;  when  Jo  many  leaped  into  it,  ihat  it  immedi- 
ately funk. 
In    this   account   I   have    followed  William    of 

sMalmfbury,  who,  being  admitted  to  an  intimacy 

with 
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with  Robert  earl  of  Gloceiler,  was  probably  better 
informed  of  the    circumftanccs    that    attended    the 
death  of  the  brother  of  that  earl,  thati  other  hifto- 
rians.     But  Ordericus  Vitalis  and  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham take  no  notice  of  this  particular,  and  fpeak  as 
if  the  fhip  had  inftantly  funk   after  running  on  the 
rock.     C3rdericus   adds   fome  circumftances,  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here.     He  fays, 
that  a  Norman,  named   Fitz-Stephen,  came  to  the 
king,  and  claimed  a  right  of  carrying  him  over  in 
his  veflel,  called  ^he  white  Jhip  •,  becaufe  his  father 
had  carried  over  William  the  Conqueror,  when   he 
w^ent  againft  Harold.     That  the  king  faid,  he  had 
taken  another  fhip  for  himfelf,  but  allowed  him  to 
carry  the  prince,  his  fon.     That  this  man,  by  whole 
carelefTnefs  the  fhipwreck  happened,  rofe  out  of  the 
water  after  he  had  funk,  and,  recovering  his  fenfes, 
afked  the  two  perfons  who   by  climbing    up    the 
maft  had  kept  their  heads  above  water,  what  was 
become  of  the  prince.     Being  told  that  he  was  loft, 
and  all  who  were  with  him,  he  faid,  ''  //  would  be 
mifery  for  me  to  live"  and,  abandoning  all  care  of 
himfelf,  was  drowned. — There  is  fome  improbability 
in  his  holding   this  converfation,   if  he  could  not 
fwim;  and,  if  he  could,  how  happened  .it  that  he 
funk  at  firft  }    A  contemporary  author  fays,  that  in 
this  fhipwreck  there  perifhed  eighteen  ladies  allied 
by  blood  or  marriage  to  princes   and  kings.     He 
likewife  adds,  that  the  king's  treafure,  by  which  I 
fuppofe  he  chiefly  means  his  plate  and  royal  jewels, 
and  all  that  was  in  the  fhip  except  the  men  and 
women,  were  got  out  of  the  wreck  ;    but,  though 
many  divers  were  employed  to  fearch  for  the  bodies, 
a  few  only  were  found,  being  driven  afhore  by  the 
waves,  after  feveral  days,   and  far  from' the  place 
where  the  fhip  had  ftruck.     Among  thefe  was  the 

earl 
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earl  of  Chefter,   who   was   known   by  his  cloaths, 
Mr.  Carte  fays,  that  the  rock  is  called  La  Catteraze, 

P.  200.    'The  prince  had  been  always  dutiful-,  and^  if 
we  may  judge  of  his  nature  from  the  a^  of  huma- 
nity which  coji  him  his  life^  or  from  what  is  /aid  of 
him  by  William  of  Malmjbury  and  Ordericus  Fitalis, 
it  was  amiable  and  hopeful  in  all  refpe5ls. 
Brompton,  in  his  Chronicle,  and  Knighton  after 
him,  report  of  this  prince,  that  he  was  fo  brutal  and 
indifcreet,  as  to  fay,  that,  if  ever  he  reigned  over  the 
Englijh,  he  woidd  make  them  draw  the  plow  like  oxen. 
Brompton  quotes   for  it   William  of   Malmfbury  j 
but  no  fuch  paiTage  is  to   be  found  in  his  works ; 
and  it  is  very  improbable,  that  a  prince,  born    of 
an  Englifh  princefs,   and  bred  up  by  a  father  who, 
in  words  at  leaf!:,   always  carefTed  them,  fhould  de- 
clare fuch  an   injurious   contempt  of  that  nation. 
No  contemporary  author  fays  any  thing  of  it  •,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  it  deferves  no  credit.     H.  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  fome  others  after  hirn,  accufe  the  fame 
prince,  from  common  report,  of  having  been  guilty 
of  an  unnatural  vice ;  but  neither  is  this  very  credi- 
ble,   confidering   that  when  he  died    he   was    but 
feventeen  years   old,   and  had    been    educated    (as 
See  Malmfb.  Malmfbury  affirms)  with  great  cate.    Perhaps  Henry 
See  i-iuntbgd!  of  Huntingdon's  words   (hould  be  underftood,  ra- 
1.  vii.  f.  218.  ther  of  the  young  nobility  who  were  wifh  him,  thai| 
^-  ^°-  of  himfelf. 
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Hiflory    of  the   Life  of  King  Henrv 
the  Second. 


fAGE  253.  She  reigned  but  a  year,  and  Matthew 

of  IVeJifninJier  favs,   /he   was     expelled    with 

difdain  by  the  Nobles,  who  would  not  fight  under 

a  womaut 

The  words  in    the  original    are:  "  Anno    Gratis 

*'  672.    rex    occidentalium    Saxonum    Kinivvalcus, 

"  cum  regnalTet  xxxi  annis,  defunftus  eli,  et  reg" 

"  navit  pro  eo  uxor   ejus  Sexburga  anno  uno,     Sed 

"  hidignantibus  regni  magnatibus  expulfa  eft  a  regno i, 

*'  nokntibus  fub  Jexii   fmrnineo   m'tlitarey     The  laii 

words  declare  the    reafon  why  the  nobles  difdained 

to    fubmit  to    her  government,    viz*    becaufe  they 

would    not  fight,    or    make   war,    under  a   woman,  v.  chron. 

And   that    Matthew    of   WeRminfter    was    not    the  Saxon,  p.  41* 

inventor  of  this  ilory,  but   took   it    out    of    feme 

Saxon   chronicle,    Can    hardly    be  doubted.      That 

publilhed  by  Dr.  Gibfon  (which  is  the  only  one  we 

have)  is  more  Ihort  on   this  fubjeft.     "  Hoc   anno 

Vol.  I.  G  g  *<  de- 
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^^^^     ^'*  deceflit  Ceiiwallus  rex,  et  Sexburga   ejus  vxor   um 
^  "  anno   regnum  temiit   fojl  eum.^*     Thefe    wprds  do 

"  not  inform  us  how  it  happened  that  Sexburga  reign- 
ed only  one  year ;  yet  they  rather  corroborate,  than 
contradift  Matthew  of  Weflminder's  account,  as 
they  make  no  mention  of  her  deceafe,  or  voluntary 
Maimfb.  1.  i.  abdication.  But  William  of  Malmfbury  conira- 
^"^'  di£lsit.     His  words  are   thefe;    "  Kenwalchius  port: 

*'  XXXI  annos  moriens,  regni  arbitrium  iixori  Sex- 
"  burgee  delegandum  putavit;  nee  deerat  mulieri 
"  fpiritus  ad  obeunda  regni  munia ;  ipfa  novos  ex- 
"  ercitus  moliri,  veteres  tenere  in  officio;  ipfa  fub- 
"  je£los  cleraenter  moderari,  hoflibus  minaciter 
"  infumere,  prorfus  omnia  facere,  ut  nihil  praeter 
"  fexum  difcerneres :  veruntamen  plufquam  ani- 
"  mos  foemineos  anhelantem  vita  dejliiult  vix  annua 
**  pote/iate  perfun5lam"  From  this  account  one 
would  conclude,  that  fhe  loft  her  fovereignty  only 
by  a  natural  death.  J3ut  this  Author  inay  have 
avoided  to  publifti  a  fadt,  which  was  fo  unfavora- 
ble to  the  caufe  of  the  emprefs  Matilda,  in  a  book 
which  he  dedicated  to  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Glo- 
cefter.  Whereas  Matthew  of  Weflminfter,  ^who 
publilhed  his  hiflory  long  after  her  death,  when 
there  was  no  queftion  about  a  female  fucceilion, 
had  no  re.ifons  to  difguife  the  truth  of  this  matter. 
I  therefore  have  followed  him,  as  a  better  authori- 
ty than  William  of  Malmfbury,  with  regard  to  this 
point;  efpecially  as  his  account  appears  more  con- 
formable to  the  character  of  the  Saxons  and  fpirit 
of  the  times.  Sexburga  probably  was  (as  William 
of  Malrafbuiy  has  defcribed  her)  of  a  mafculine 
character;  on  which  account  the  king  her  hufband 
might  think  her  not  unqualified  to  fucceed  to  his 
crown,  and  might  give  her  his  nomination ;  but  yet 
the  nobles  might  difdain  to  fubmit  to  her  govern-. 
ment,  and  expel  her  from  the  throne.     Be  this  fa£l 

as 
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as  it  may,  the  precedent  of  a  woman  governing  only^  o  o  K  I, 
one  year,  in  one  kingdom  of  rhe  heptarchy,  was  not "" 
enough  to  eftablifh  a  right  of  female  fucceirion  in 
the  whole  realm  of  England.  Not  long  after  her 
deceafe,  Brithick,  king  of  Weifex,  having  been 
poifoned  by  his  wife,  the  Weil  Saxons  made  a  lav/, 
to  prohibit  the  wives  of  all  their  future  kings  from 
taking  the  title  of  queen^  or  litting  on  thrones  with 
their  hufbands.  It  was  further  enafted,  that,  if  any 
king  of  Weffex  fliould  difpenfe  with  this  law,  he 
fliould  be,  ipfo  fado,  deprived  of  his  right  to  the 
crown.  But,  after  the  dilTolution  of  the  heptarchy, 
this  vindiftive  and  fingular  ordinance  was  not  ob- 
ferved,  being  thought  by  the  nation,  as  well  as  by 
their  princes,  to  favour  of  barbarifm,  and  to  have 
proceeded  from  anger,  not  reafon.  Yet  the  temper 
of  a  people,  among  whom  fuch  a  law  had  at  any 
time  been  in  force,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
ealily  reconcileable  to  the  fovereignty  of  a  v/oman. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Eider,  his  fifter  Elfieda 
governed  rhe  Mercians  after  the  death  of  her  huf- 
band,  and  is  called  their  qusen  by  fome  writers.  But 
that  title  did  not  belong  to  her  with  any  propriety  : 
forMercia  was  not  then  a  feparate  kingdom,  but  a 
province  of  the  crown  of  England ;  and  Ethelred, 
halband  to  Elfleda,  was  ftyled  fubregulus  Mercio- 
rum,  which  Selden  affirms  to  be  the  fame  with  Eal- 
dorman,  the  Saxon  word  for  an  EarL  Certain  it  is, 
that  Elfleda  held  Mercia  as  a  mft  from  Kino-  Alfred, 
not  by  right  of  fuccellion,  nor  by  eleclion.  And 
therefore  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  in- 
ftance  to  prove,  that,  before  the  fettlement  made  on 
the  emprefs  Matilda,  the  cuftom  of  England  ad- 
mitted women  to  fucceed  to  the  crown.  We  can 
only  difcover  from  it,  that  the  idea  of  an  incapacity 
|n  women  to  govern  was  then  wearing  off;  and 
jhat;  it  Avas  thought  they  might  be  trufted  with  the 

G  g  2  go- 
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book:     I- government   of  a  province,  which  prepared  the  way 
^—^ — v ^  for  their  advancement   to  fovereign   power   in   later 

times. 

P.  234.  Nor  bad    the  Normans  any  example  of   the 

fovereignty   among    them  being  vejied  in   a   woman 

from  the  foundation  of  their  dukedom   in  France,  or 

in  the    kingdoms    of  Denmark    and  Norway  from 

tvhence  they  came,  &c. 

This  is  undeniably  true,  as  far  back  as  we  have 
any  authentick  account  of  thofe  kingdoms.  Indeed, 
in  the  fabulous  parts  of  their  hiftory,  mention  is 
made  of  one  Heta,  a  heroine,  who,  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  326,  commanded  an  ^.x\:^^^  di  Amazons, 
and,  by  her  prowefs,  was  raifed  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark  -,  but  even  llie  is  faid  to  have  been  depofed 
by  her  fubje<51:s  on  account  of  her  fex,  and  becaufe 
(lie  refufed  to  marry,  and  give  them  a  king  ;  which, 
though  the  whole  ftory  be  a  fiftion,  fufficiently 
lliews  the  opinion  of  the  writer  upon  the  national 
cuftom  and  temper  of  the  people. 

p.  237.  In  order  to  get    over  this  difficulty,  Stephen 

prevailed  upon  Hugh  Bigot,    earl    of  Norfolk,    to 

fzvear  before  the    archbifhop    of   Canterbury,    that 

Henry  had,  in   his   pre  fence,    releafed  his  fubje^s 

from  thofe  oaths. 

See    Gervafe,      I    have  taken    the   account    I    give    of  this  oath 

p!^i34o."^^*fi'om  Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  who   does  not  mention 

Huntingdon,   the  name  of  the  nobleman  i  but  that  is  fupplied    by 

^  **4- ^- viii.  jigjj^.y  ^|:  jl^^j-jj.jj^g^^j-j_^  jjQ^gj^jgjj^  and  Diceto.   Thole 

277.  par'  I.     authors  indeed  go  further  ;   and  tell  us,  that  Hugh 

Diceto  Abb.    jgigou  fworc,    Llcnry   had   difinherited  bis  daughter, 

noH.  ^.^o<^.^-^  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  Stephen.     But  we  have 

an  undoubted   aifnrance,  that  Stephen    himfelf  did 

not  pretend  to  any  fuch  bequeft :  for  he   makes  no 

mention   of  it,    in  the    preamble   to   his    charter, 

'  ,  among 
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amonsf  the  titles  he  had  to  the  crown;  which  are^^^'^'^  ^- 
there  fet  forth  m  full  form,  viz.  his  elcftion  by  the^  "^  ' 
clergy  and  people,  his  confecration  by  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  confirmation  of  his 
right  by  the  pope.  He  mod  certainly  would  have 
added  his  no?ninalion  by  Henry,  if  there  had  been  a 
colour  for  it.  I  think  it  therefore  much  more  pro- 
bable, that  Hugh  Bigot's  oath  was  only  Inch  as 
Gervafe  relates.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  ano- 
nymous contemporary  author  of  the  hiftory  of  that 
prince,  entitled,  Gella  Stephani  regis.  Partial  as 
that  writer  was  to  him,  he  would  not  fay  more,  to 
help  out  his  title,  than  what  is  mentioned  by  Ger- 
vafe. His  words  are  thefe,  fpeaking  of  Henry  : 
"  Utque  patenter  agnofceremus,  quod  ei  in  vita,  See  Geft. 
*^  certa  de  causa,  coraplacuit,  port  mortem  ut  fixum  ^'^P|^'  ^^^^' 
*'  foret  difplicuiffe,  fupremo  eum  agitante  mortis 
"  periculo,  cum  et  plurimi  ailarent,  et  veram  fuo- 
"  rum  erratuum  confeffionem  audirent,  de  jureju- 
"  rando  violenter  baronibus  fuis  injunfto  apertiiTime 
"  pcenituit."  We  may  then  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  tcftimony  given  by  Hugh  Bigot  extended 
no  further;  and  even  this  did  not,  I  think,  deferve 
any  credit.  For  there  is  no  evidence  in  all  our  hif- 
tory  of  the  lead  w(//^//t^  ufed  in  that  affair  by  King 
Henry  :  and  the  contrary  teftimony  ot  William  of 
Malrafbury,  that  he  did,  on  his  death- bed,  ccnfir?n 
the  fucceffion  of  his  dauo-hter  and  strand  ion  to  all 
his  dominions,  is  of  great  weight.  Probability  too 
is  entirely  on  that  fide.  It  cannot  be  conceived, 
that  fo  prudent  a  prince  fiiould  have  fo  weakly  de- 
feated a  fettlement  he  had  taken  fuch  pains  to  fe- 
cure.  "VVhatever  quarrel  he  had  with  his  fon-in-law, 
he  had  none  with  his  daughter,  nor  with  prince 
Henry  her  fon.  Gemiticenfis  indeed  fays,  thatSee  Gemidc. 
Matilda  was  a  litde  out  of  humour,  and  difpleafed'^- ^+- 
with  her  father,  aJiaudntulmn   ccmmota,  becanfe    he 

G  g  5  would 
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BOOK     r.w6tsld  not,  at  her  rcqueft,  pardon  one  of  his  barons, 
"^  whom  he  fufpecled  of  plotting  agiiinft  him,  in  confe- 

deracy with  herhufbandi  and  that,  on  this  account, 
fhelcft  Normandy,  and  went  into  Anjou,  jufl  before 
hislaft  iUnef;.  Bu.  this  (admitting  the  truth  of  it) 
could  not  have  incenfed  him  fo  much,  as  to  make 
him  difinherit  both  her  and  his  graadfon. 

V.  243.  This  he  not  only  ratified  hy  an  extraordinary 
oath,  which  he  took  at  his  coronation  ;  and  by  a  ge- 
neral charter^  confirming  that  of  King  Henry  the 
Firjl  and  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor ;  hut, 
fome  time  afterwards,  by  another,  given  at  Oxford, 
in  which  all  the  particulars  of  his  oath  zvere  fet 
down. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  whofe  words  are  copied 
by  Hoveden,  writes  thus :  "  Inde  porrexit  rex 
*'  Stephanu'  apud  Oxinforde,  ubi  recordatus  eft  et 
"  condrmavlt  pacl-a,  quas  Deo  et  populo  et  fandtse 
"  ecclelite  concefferat  in  die  coronationis  fuse,  quas 
"  funt  hcec :  Pi  imo  vovit,  quod,  defun£lis  epifco- 
*^  pis,  nunqnam  retinerer  ecclefias  in  manu  fua,  fed 
*•'  ftatim  eleftioni  canonicse  confentiens  epifcopis 
*'  eas  inveftiret.  Sec\mdo  vovit,  quod  nullius 
''  cleric!  vel  laici  fylvas  in  manu  fua  retineret,  ficut 
"  rex  Henricus  fecerat,  qui  fmgulis  annis  impla- 
"  citaverat  eos,  fi  vel  venaiionem  cepilTent  in  fylvis 
"  propnis,  vel  li  eas  ad  neceffitates  fuas  extirparent 
*'  vel  diminuerent.  Tertio  vovit,  quod  Dancgcl- 
**  dum  (id  eft)  duos  folidos  ad  hidam,  quos  ante- 
*'  ceflbres  fui  accipere  folebant  ftngulis  annis,  in 
''  seternum  condonaret.'*  The  two  firft  articles 
here  fet  down,  are  not  as  they  ftand  in  the  charter 
of  Stephen,  but  are  only  a  comment  upon  them, 
and  not  very  accurate,  as  will  appear  by  comparing 
them  with  the  words  of  the  charter.  And  there  is 
not,  in  the  charter,  the  leaft  mention  made  of  the 
5  third 
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third  article  relating  to  Danegeld.     Nor   had  that^'^^i^     ^• 
tax  been  fixed  by  Stephen's  anceftors,  as  the  hide-  s^-c  M"adov's' 
rian  fuppofes,  at  two  (hiUings  foh  a  hide  of  hmd,  orHifi.  of  the 
paid  every  year,  but  had  been  differently  alTefied,  and  ^^'^^'^^^i"^^* 
occafionally  levied,  upon  fome  alarn[i  of  an  enemy's 
invading  the  kingdom. 

The  claufe  in  Stephen's  charter,  relating  to 
forefts,  requires  fome  obfervation :  "  Foreftas,  quas 
"  Willielmus  rex,  avus  mens,  et  Willielmus  fe- 
*'  cundus,  avunculus  meus,  inflituerunt  et  tenue- 
**  runt,  mihi  refervo.  Cceteras  omnes,  quas  Hen- 
"  ricus  rex  fuperaddidit,  ecclefiis  et  regno  quietas 
*'  reddo  et  concedo."  By  this  it  appears,  that 
Henry  the  Firit  had  made  fome  additions  to  the 
forelts  of  the  crown.  And  there  is  a  claufe  to  the 
fame  effe^  in  the  Charta  de  foreftis,  obtained  from 
Kinp^  John.  "  Inprirais,  omnes  foreflse,  quas  rex 
*'  henricusj  avus  nojier^'*  (N.  B.  avus  here  means 
great  grandfather)  "  afforellavit,  yideantur  per  pro- 
*'  bos  et  legates  homines  ;  et  u  bofcum  aliquem 
*'  alium  quam  fuum  dominicum  afforeflaverit  ad 
"  damnum  illius,  cujus  bofcus  fuerit,  flatim  deaf- 
"  foredetur." 

From  the  words  of  this  claufe  we  find,  that  king 
Henry  the  Firft  had  enlarged  his  forelfs  two  ways, 
by  taking  into  them  fome  woods  of  his  own  royal 
deraefne,  and  by  afforejling  fome  of  thofe  of  the  gen- 
try or  clergy  that  bordered  upon  them.  The  firfl 
he  might  lawfully  do,  but  the  other  was  iniquitous, 
and  contrary  to  the  charter  he  had  given  himfelf. 
Yet  it  is  probable,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  en- 
croach on  his  fubje£ls,  bat  was  deceived  by  falfe 
accounts  of  the  bounds  of  his  forefts,  from  the  of- 
ficers appointed  over  them ;  in  confequence  of  which 
he  often  profecuted  the  owners  of  woods  fuppofed  to 
lie  within  the  precincts  of  them,  if  they  prefumed 
G  g    4  either 
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either  to  hunt  In  them,  or  cut  them  down.  And 
in  this  fenfe  I  underftand  Henry  of  Huntingdon's 
words  ;  Sicut  rex  Henricus  fecerat,  qui  fingulis  annis 
iiiiplacitavsrat  eos,  ft  vel  venafionem  cepiffenc  in  fyhis 
'  propriis,  vel  Ji  eas  ad  ncceffitates  fuas  extirparent,  vel 
di?ninuerint.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he  claun- 
ed  all  the  woods  in  the  kingdom,  or  the  fole  right 
Orel  Vital.  Qf  hunting;,  as  Ordericus  Vitalis  pretends.  Had 
"J-  1^^  done  fo,  it  would  have  been  certainly  demanded 
of  Stephen,  and  afterwards  of  king  John,  not  only 
to  reflore  by  their  charters  the  woous  belonging 
to  their  fubjefe,  which  had  been  injut-iouily  added 
by  him  to  his  forefts ;  but  alfo  to  renounce  the 
pretenfion  be  had  fet  up  to  all  the  woods  and  game 
in  the  kingdom. 

As  for  thofe  who  had  really  woods  zvithin  the 
king's  forefts,  it  is  declared,    by  the  third  article  of 
the  Charta  de  foreftis,  that  they  were  not  to  grub 
up,  diminifh,    or  waite  them,  without  licence  from 
him ;    though,    by  the    fame    article,    an    amnefty  is 
granted  for  all  faults  of  that   kind,    from  the  firft 
year  of  Henry  I.  to  the  fecond   of  king  John.     I 
therefore  fuppofe,  that  the  words  of  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon, mentioned  above,  are  not  to  be  underftood 
as  relating  to  thefe,    hut  only   to   the   borderers  ; 
though  they  might  feem  to  belong  to  both. 
V'   '^Sl'      IVbii^l^  grant  Stephen  now  confirmed ,    and 
added  to  it  CarliJIe,  &c. 
A^  Carliue  was  a  royal  city  and  the  chief  town  of 
Sec  Camden,  Cumberland,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  grant  of  it 
la'n'd!'^'^"      iBcladed   the  county  ;    but    of  this  I  find  no  clear 
chron.  proof.     This  proviuce  had  long,  been  inhabited  by 

Sax.  p.72-      .^  remnant  of   the   Britons,    who,    like    the  Welfli 

tub  ami.  b 2 8.  n     j  l  r  ^  r^ 

theu'    countrymen,     called     themlelves    Lumri,      or 

Kumbri,    and    maintained    themfelves   there    againll 

file  ScotSj  thS*  Pifts,  and  the  Saxons.     Yet  it  feems 

>  '        .  that 
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that  they  were  fubdued  by  the  latter  under  Egbert  ;K  o  o  K   i. 

but   they    afterwards    recovered    their   liberty,     and         ''        ' 

were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own,    to  whom 

they  gave  the  title  of  Kings,  till  the  year  945,  when 

Edmond,     the   brother    of  Athelrtan,    wafted  their    . 

land,  and  granted  it  to  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland, 

ed  coiiditione  (fays  the  Saxon  Chronicle)  ut  fibi  f^/ Chron.  Sax. 

commilito  turn  mari.  turn  terra.     Matthew  of  Weft- T'  "i^"   ""^ 

minfter    fays,     ''   Cumbriam    totara    cunclis    opibus  Matt.  Paris, 

**  fpoliavit,    ac    duobus    filiis    Dummaili,     eiufdem '^!* '^^  ^'^"'■ 
11  •     ■  ■  1  1  •      •      -^  496. 

"  provmcise  regis,    oculorum   luce   privans,    regnu?7i 

'•  illud  Malcohiw,  Scotorum  regi,  de  fe  tenendum  con- 

"  cejjky  ut  aquilonares  Anglioi  parte Sy    terra  marique^ 

**  ah      hojlium     adventanthim      incurfione    tueretur,''* 

"  Whereupon  (fays  Mr.  Camden)  the  eldeft  fons  of  ^'^^  CaMen, 

"  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  for  a  while,  under  the  la^d^,p'^"„3 

*'  Englifh    Saxons     and    Danes    both,      called    the 

"  Prsfeds,    or    Deputy-rulers,     of    Cumberland.'* 

But,    for   fome  time  before  the  Conqueft,    it  feems 

to  have  been  under  no  regular  government  either  of 

the    Enghfh    or    Scotch.     William     the   Conqueror 

gave    it   to    Ranulph    de   Mefchines ;     and   Dugdale^ee  Dugd. 

mentions  a  record,  which  ftyles  hira  Earl  of  Cum-^^'^^^^^'^'  ^' 

berland.     He  began  to  rebuild  Carliile,    which  theEARL  of 

Danes   had  deftroyed,    and   is   called,     by  Matthew '^"'^^^^'^* 

of  Weftminfter,    Earl  of  Carlifle.     But    afcervvardsib:dein,  p.  37. 

William  took  that  city  to  himfelf,    and  alfo  retained 

in  his  own  hands  the  earldom  of  Cumberland  ;    in- 

ftead  of  which   he  gave  the  earldom  of  Chefter  to 

Ranulph  de  Mefchines,  who  agreed  to  the  exchange 

on  condition,   that  thofe  he  had  enfeoffed  with  lands 

in   Cumberland  Ihould   hold    them   in   chief  of  the 

king.     William    Rufus    completed     the    rebuilding  See  Camdcn, 

of  Carlifle,  and  it  was  raifed  by  Henry  the  Firft  t(ji^„'/^" 

an  episcopal  dignity;  but  it  does  not  appear,   that  land. 

the  kings  or  princes  of  Scoilaod   laid  any  claim  to 

that   citVj  ,or  tp   the  earidonij     from   the  reip,n   of 

W'illiam 
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BOOK  I.  William  the  Firfl  till  that  of  Stephen.  Richard 
^  and  John  of  Hexham  fay,  that  Stephen  gave  Don- 
cafter  alfo  to  Henry,  prince  of  Scotland.  But  Hen- 
ry of  Huntingdon  names  only  Carlifle.  And  it  does 
not  appear^  that  either  the  king  or  prince  of  Scot- 
land had  any  pretenfion  to  Doncafler.  It  was  no 
part  of  earl  WaltheofF's  inheritance,  nor  of  his  wife's, 
as  far  as  I  can  difcover.  It  had  never  been  held  by 
any  other  Scotch  king,  nor  was  it  conquered  by 
David  during  this  war;  for  he  advanced  no  farther 
than  to  Durham.  I  have  therefore  followed  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  an  author  who  lived  in  thefe  times, 
rather  than  the  two  abovementioned  hiftorians,  with 
regard  to  this,  point. 

P.   260.   This  alarm  of  a  fiorm  gathering  againji  him 
in  Scotland  brought  back  that  princey  with  no  fmall 
anxiety  and  dijlurbaiice  of  mind,  &c. 
OfcT.  Vital.        There  is  another  reafon  for  Stephen's  return  af- 
Lxm.p. 912-  figned  by  Ordericus  Vitalis.     According  to  him,    a 
plot  was  formed,  in  the  king's  abfence,   by  many  of 
-.>^  the  Englilh,     ftri^ly  fo  called,    to  maflacre  all  the 

Normans  in  England,  upon  a  certain  appointed 
day,  as  the  Danes  had  been  form.erly  maffacred  ; 
and  to  deliver  the  kingdom  to  David,  king  of  Scot- 
land, who  (as  I  before  have  obferved)  was  nearer, 
in  a  lineal  courfe  of  fucceffion,  to  the  Saxon  royal 
family,  than  Stephen's  queen,  or  the  emprefs.  The 
fame  hiftorian  relates,  that  it  was  difcovered,  by 
forae  of  the  accomplices,  to  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  and 
by  him  to  the  reft  of  the  nobles;  upon  which  (as 
he  tells  us)  many  of  the  confpirators  were  convicfl- 
ed,  and  puniftied  by  dirFerent  kinds  of  death  ; 
others,  concerned  in  it,  fled  out  of  the  realm,  leav' 
ing  their  honors  and  riches  behind  i  but  the  moft 
powerful  took  up  arras,  and  entered  into  confede- 
racy with  the  Scotch  or  the  Wellh.     From  thefe 

words 
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weds  it  is  plain,   if  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  this  BOOK     i. 
paiTagc,   that  fome  of  the  Englifh  had  wealthy  and 
homrsy  and  power^   at  this  time.    But,   though  Orde- 
ricn5    Vitalis    was    a  contemporary   writer,    and    of 
good  credit  in    general,    yet,    as    no   other  ancient 
author  mentions  this  plot,  I  think  the  truth  of  it  is 
much  to  be  queflloned  ;    efpecially  as  that  author  is 
not   always   fo  accurate  in  the  account   he  gives  of 
tranfaftions   in    England,    as   in   relating   thofe  that 
happened  in  France  or  Normandy,  where  he  refid- 
ed.     It   does  not  appear,    even  from  the  ftory   he 
tells,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  himfelf  was  privy 
to  this  defign.     Nor  does  it   feem  at  all  probable, 
that,   without  any  encouragement  given  by  him,   a 
general  maffacre  of  the  Normans  in  England  Ihould 
be  then  defigned  by  the  Englifti,  when,  by  inter- 
marriages   between     the    two    nations     continually 
made,  even  from  the  acceffion  of  William  the  Con- 
queror,   their    blood  was  fo   mixed,    and  fo    many 
families  in  all  parts  of  England  w^ere  the  offspring  of 
both.     The  city   of   London,    where   the    greateft 
flrength  of  the  Engliih  then   lay,  was  well-affe£led 
to  Stephen,  and  continued   to  be  fo  till  his  death. 
Upon  the  whole  therefore  I  conjecture,  that,  if  any 
of  them  were  executed  for  a  confpiracy,  while  the 
king  was  abroad,    as  Ordericus  Vitalis  relates,    it 
was  not  for  a  general  one  againll  all  the  Normans, 
but  for  a  more  confined  one,  of  private  refencment 
and  revenge  againft  fome  of  thofe  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  adminiftration  of    government   during 
his  abfence,  particularly  in  the  Northern  and  Wef- 
tern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  confpirators 
might  be  favored  by  the  Scotch  and  the  Weifh, 
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?ooK  I- P.  270.  But  Stephen^  fufpe^ing  him  of  holding  a  trea- 
^  *  fonable  correfpondence  with  Davids  had,  at  his  re- 
turn out  of  Scot  Ian dy  arrefied  him  in  his  own  court ^ 
and,  without  any  proof  of  bis  guilt  or  form  of  a  trial, 
co?npelled  him  to  fur  render  his  caftle  of  Bmnburg, 
That  thefe  arbitrary  imprifonraents,  without  pro- 
cefs  of  law,  v/ere  againft  the  cuflom  of  England, 
even  in  thofe  days,  and  that  in  this  refpecl  Magna 
Charta  did  no  more  than  confirm  the  ancient  law, 
will  appear  from  the  following  paffage  in  Ethelred, 
abbot  of  Rivaux,  as  contemporary  hiftorian  :  "  Con- 
*'  jnnxerat  fe  ei  (regi  Scoriae)  ejufque  interfuit  aciei 
"  Euftacius  filius  Johannis,  de  magnis  proceribns 
"  AnglijE,  regi  quondam  Henrico  familiariffimus, 
*^  vir  ftimmas  prudentite,  et  in  fecularibtis  negotiis 
*^  magni  confiiii,  qui  a  rege  Anglorura  ideo  receffe- 
**  rat,  quod  ab'eo  in  curia  contra  patrium  ?noreni 
**  captus,  caflra,  qus  ei  rex  Henricus  commiferat, 
"  rcddere  compuifus  eff  :  ob  quam  caufam  ofFen- 
•^^  fus,  ut  illatam  fibi  ulcifceretur  injuriam,  ad  ho- 
"'  ftes  ,ejus  fefe  contulerat."  According  to  other 
writers,  inftead  of  cafra  qu^  ei  rex  Henricus  com'- 
miferat,  it  iliould  have  been  cafirum,  quod^  &c. 
riarr.ely,  the  cadle  of  Bamburg  :  but  what  I  cite  this 
paiTage  for  is  to  prove,  that  his  imprifonment  was 
cojitra  'patrium  morem,  and  therefore  confidered  as 
an  offence  and  injury  done  to  him,  which  even  dif- 
folved  his  allegiance. 

P.  go 2.  Sn'earing  to  the  fiyfi,  that  he  fhould  remain 

■  imthout  food,    till  his  nepbczv,    the  bijhop  of  Ely, 

■  furrevdered  the  cajUe,  &:c. 

William  of  Malmfbury  and  Gervafe  of  Canter- 
bury fay,  that  the  bifhop  of  Saliltury,  having  no 
other  means  to  conquer  the  obfiinacy  of  the  bifliop 
of  ply,- and  lave  his  fon's  hfe,   refufed  to  take  any 

noui'iili- 
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nonrfihment  for  three  days  together,  by  whldi  he®^*-^^  ^- 
at  lafl  obliged  his  nephew  to  give  up  the  caflle  : 
but  the  other  contemporary  authors  affirm,  with 
much  more  probability,  that  he  did  not  inflift  this' 
abilinence  on  himfelf  by  a  voluntary  ad:,  but  was 
compelled  to  it  by  Stephen,  who  alio  took  the  fame 
method  with  the  bilhop  of  Lincoln. 

P.  317.  Afecret  applicai'wn  zvas  therefore  made  to  her 
by  the  earl  of  Glocefler  and  Matilda,  to  receive 
them  into  that  caffle,  &c. 

The  Norman  chronicle  fiiys,  they  were  invited 
by  her  hufoand  ;  but,  as  none  of  the  other  contem- 
porary hiftorians  make  any  mention  of  him  in  this 
buiinefs,  and  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  peace  and 
friendfhip  wi^h  Stephen  for  fome  time  afterwards, 
I  rather  fuppofe  that  ,he  was  abfent,  and  had  no 
participation  of  the  intrigue. 
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No      I.  BOOK     I. 

<  ..      ., J 

Account  of  the  Fleet  which  came  over  with  the  Co«-vol.i.p/zo. 
queroryfrom  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  Miifeum. 

WILLELMUS  Dux  Normannorum  venlens  in 
Angliam,  ob  adquirendum  regnum  jure  fibi 
debitum,  habuit  a  Willelmo  dapifero,  filio  Ofberni, 
fexaginta  Naves.  Ab  Hugone  poftea  Comite  de 
Ceftria  totidem.  Ab  Hugone  de  Monfort  quin- 
quaginta  Naves,  et  fexaginta  Milites.  A  Romo  vel 
Rumi  elemofinario  Fefcanni,  poftea  Epifcopo  Lin- 
colnienfi,  unam  Navem  cum  xx  Militibus.  A  Ni- 
cholao  Abbate  de  San£lo  Audoeno  xv  Naves  cum 
c  Militibus.  A  Roberto  Comite  Augi  fexaginta 
Naves.  A  Fulcone  claudo  xl  Naves.  A  Geroldo 
dapifero  totidem.  A  Will.  Comite  d'Evereux  ofto- 
ginta  Naves.  A  Rogero  de  Montgomeri  fexaginta 
Naves.  A  Pi-ogero  de  Baumunt  lx  Naves.  Ab 
Odone  Epifcopo  de  Baios  c  Naves.  A  Pvoberto  de 
Morotein  c  &  xx.  A  Waltero  GifFardo  xxx  cum 
c  Militibus.  Extra  has  Naves,  qu^  computat^e 
fuTiul  M  efEciunt,  habuit  Dux  a  quibufdam  fuis 
Hominibus,  fecundum  poffibilitatera  unius  cujufque, 
jfliultas  alias  Naves.     Matildis  poftea  Regina,  ejuf- 

dem 
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BOOK  T  (3cm  Duels  Uxor,  ad  honorem  Duels  fecit  effici 
Navem  quze  vocabatnr  Mora,  in  qua  ipfe  Dux  vedlus 
eft.  In  prora  ejuldem  Navis  fecit  fieri  eadem  Ma- 
-tildis  infantulum  de  auro,  dextro  indice  monftran- 
tem  Angliam,  et  liniftra  manu  imprimentem  cornu 
eburneum  Ori.  Pro  quo  fafto  Dux  conceffit  eidem 
Matildi  Comltatum  Cantije. 

N.  B.  There  are  fome  few  errors  in  this  manu- 
fcript  with  regard  to  the  proper  names,  and 
the  divifion  of  the  fentences ;  which  being  very 
evident,  1  have  ventured  to  corred  them,  and 
I  have  alfo  printed  the  words  without  thofe 
abridgements  which  moft  of  my  readers  would 
find  troublefome.  I  prefume  that,  by  the 
words  pro  quo  facio  Dux  concejjit  e'ldem  Matildi 
Comitatum  Cantia,  the  writer  means,  that  he 
affigned  her  lands  in  Kent  for  her  dower ;  the 
country  being,  we  know,  given  by  him  to  his 
brother,  Odo  bilhop  of  Bayeux. 


This  refers  to  "vro        tt 

vol.  i.  p.  59.  -^^  ^^* 

Tranfcribed  from  JVilkins  and  the  Red  Book   of  tht 

Exchequer. 

Carta    Regis    FTillielmi    Conquifitoris.    de    quibufdam 
Jiatutis, 

'ILLIELMUS   Rex  Anglorum,   Dux  Nor. 
mannorum,  omnibus  hominibus  fuis  Francis 
h.  Anglis,  Salutem. 

5S.   De  Religione  et  B&ce  puhlica. 
Statuimus    imprimis    fuper    omnia,     unum  Deum 
per  totum  re^num  noftrum  venerari,    unam   fid^ni 
^  2  Chrifti 
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Clinfli  femper  inviolatam  cuflodiri,  pacem,  et  fe-  ^  0  ^  ^ 
curitatem,  et  concordiam,  judicium  et  juftitiam  in-*^  " 
rer  Anglos  et  Nonnannos^  Francos  et  Britones 
Wallise  et  Cornubise,  Pidos  et  Scotos  Albanise,  li- 
militer  inter  Francos  et  Infulanos,  Provincias  et 
Patrias  qu£e  pertinent  ad  coronam  et  dignitatem, 
defenfionem  et  obfervationem  et  honorem  resni 
noitri,  et  inter  omnes  nobis  fubje6i:os  per  univerfara 
Monarchiam  regni  Britannia;  firmiter  et  inviolabili- 
ter  obfervari.  Ita  quod  nullus  alii  forisfaciat  in  uUo 
fuper  forisfa^luram  nodram  plenam. 

N.  B.  This  law  puts  all  the  fubje(^s  of  William 
the  Conqueror  on  an  equal  footing. 

52.  De  fide  et  obfeqido  erga  Regsm. 

Statuimus  etiam  ut  omnes  liberi  homines  fcedere 
et  facramento  affirment,  quod  intra  et  extra  univer- 
fum  regnum  Anglis  (quod  olim  vocabatur  regnum 
Britannise)  Willielmo  Regi  Domino  fuo  fideles  q^q 
volunt,  terras  et  houores  illius  omni  fideiitate  ubl- 
que  fervare  cum  eo,  et  contra  inimicos  et  alienige- 
nas  defend  ere. 

N.  B.  See  what  is   faid  of  this  law   in  the  latter 
part    of   the    third    volume,     concerning    the 
militia  of  the  Normans. 
55.   De  Client elari  feu  feudorum  jure   et  ingenuorum 
imnmmtale. 

Volumus  etiam,  ac  firmiter  prscipimus  et  con- 
cedimus,  ut  omnes  liberi  homines  totius  Monarchife 
regni  noftri  prjedifti,  habeant  et  teneant  terras  fuas, 
et  poiTelliones  fuas  bene,  et  in  pace,  libere  ab  omni 
exaftione  injufta,  et  ab  omni  tallagio,  ita  quod  nihil 
ab  eis  exigamr  vel  capiatur,  nifi  fervitium  fuum  libc- 
rum,  quod  de  jure  nobis  facere  debent,  et  facere  te- 
nentur ;  et  prout  ftatutura  eft  eis,  et  illis  a  nobis 
datum  et  concelTum  jure  hsereditario  in  perpetuum 
per  commune  oonfilium  totius  regni  noftri  praedidii. 

Vol.  1.  H  h  iV.^, 
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N.  B.  Sec  what  is  faid  of  this  ftatute  p.  62.  of 
this  volume,  and  hkevvife  in  the  hitter  part  of 
the  third  volume,  concerning  the  royal  reve- 
nues. I  will  only  add  here,  that  it  feems  to. 
refer  to  a  forn:ier  ftatute  of  the  fame  king,  which 
is  now  lofl. 

^6.  De  noSfurnis  cujiodiis. 
Statuiraus  etiam  et  firmiter  prsecipimus,  ut  omnes 
Civitates,  et  Burgi,  et  Caftella,  et  Hundreda,  et 
Wapentachia  totius  rcgni  noftri  pr^edifti  fmgulis 
nodtibus  vigilentur,  et  cuftodiantur  in  giriim,  pro 
maleficis  et  inimicis,  prout  Vicecomites,  et  Alder- 
manni,  et  Pr£epofiti,  et  c^teri  Ballivi,  et  Miniftri 
nodri,  melius  per  commune  coniiUum  ad  utilitateiii 
regni  providebunt. 

Pfj.  De  Menfuris  et  Ponderibus. 
Et  quod  habeant  per  univerfum  regnum  menfuras 
fidelilliraas  et  fignatas,  et  pondera  fidelifhraa  et   fig- 
nata,  ficut  boni  Prsedeceffores  ftatuerunt. 

N.  B.  This  ufeful    ftatute  was  a  confirmation  of 
many  others   more  ancient,  and  was   confirmed 
in    many   fucceeding   reigns,    but  never,  I  be- 
lieve, duly  executed. 
58.  De  Ciie?itu?}i,  feu  Vajfalorum,  pr^Jlationibus. 
Statuimus  etiam  et  firmiter  prcecipimus,  ut  omnes 
Comites,  et    Barones,    ct  Miiites,    et  fervientes,    et 
univerfi    liberi  homines  totius   regni   noftri  pr£edi(R;i, 
habeant  et  teneant  fe   femper  bene  in    armis,   et  in 
equis,    ut   decet    et  oportet,    et  quod    fint    femper 
prompti  et  bene  parati  ad  fervitium  fuum   integrum 
nobis  explendum  et  peragendum,  cum   femper  opus 
adfuerit,  fecundum   quod  nobis   debent  de  feodis   et 
teneraentis  fuis  de  jure  facere,  et  ficut  illis  ftatuimus 
per  commune  confilium  totius  regni  noftri   praedifli, 
et  illis  dedimus  et  conceffimus  in    feodo  jure  h^rc- 
ditario.      Hoc    pra-^ceptum    non    fit    violatum    ullo 
"modo  fuper  forisfacluram noftram  plenam. 

B.B. 
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N.  B.  See   what  is  laid  of  this   law  in  the  latter  ^  ^  *^  ^'^     ^ 
part  of  the  third  volume,  concerning  the  ?iuUtia      ~^ 
of  the  Normans. 
59.  Vt  jiiraregia  ill (zfa  few  are  pro  v'lrihus  conentur 
fubditi. 
Statuimus   etiam  et  firrniter  prsecipimns,  Ut  om- 
ries  liberi  homines  totius  regiil   noflri  prasdiifti  lint 
fratres  conjurati  ad  Moriarchiam  nof!:ram  et  ad  reg- 
num  noftrmn  pro  viribus  fuis  ac  facnltadbus  contra 
inimicos  pro  poffe  fitio  defendendum,  et  viriliter  fer-  ■ 
vandura,   et    pacem   et  dignitatem    Coron?e   noftrjs 
integram    obfervandam.,   et  ad  judicium   reclum,   et 
juftitiam    conftanter    omnibus  modis   pro  polTe  fuo 
line  dolo  et    firie  dilatione  faciendam.     Hoc  decre- 
tum  fancitiim  efl:  in  civitate  London* 

iV.  B*   This  was   agreeable  to  the  aticieht  Saxon 

laws,  which  bound  all  freemen  to  the  defence 

of  the  king  and  kingdom.      The  lad  fentence 

fhews,    that  thefe   laws  were  made  in  different 

places  and  at  different  times. 

•60.  Ne  venditio  et  emptio  fiat  nift  coram  tefdhm  et  In 

clvitatibus. 

Interdicimus    etiam,  ut  nulla    viva  pecunia  ven- 

datur  aut  ematur,    nifi  intra   civitates,    et  hoc  ante 

tres   fideles    teftes,    ncc  aliquam  rem  vetitam   fine 

fidejuffore  et  \varranto.     Qiiod  fi  aliter  fecerit,  fol- 

tat  et  perlblvat,  et  podea  forisfafluram. 

61.     De  emporiis,   et  jure  iirb'mm  pf.gorumqiie  not  us 

melioris. 

Item  nullum  mercatum  vel   fornm   fit,   nee  fieri 

permittatiir,    nifi  in  civitatibus    regni   noflri,    et  in 

burgis,  et  m.uro   vallatis,  et   in  caftellis,  et  in  locis 

tutilTmiis,    ubi    confnetudines    regni  noftri,   et  jus 

noftrum    commune    et    dignitates     coronas   noftr:^, 

qu£e  conftitutae  funt  a  bonis  Prss-decelforibus   noflris 

deperiri   non    poffint,   nee  defraudari,     nee  violari, 

fed  omnia  rite  et  in  a  per  to,  et  per  judicium  etjufti- 

H  h  2  tiara 
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tiam  fieri  debent.  Et  ideo  caftella,  et  burgi,  et 
civitateSj  fitse  lunt  et  fundats  et  gedlficatai ;  fcilidst,  ad 
tuitioiiem  gentium  etpopuloriim  regni,  et  ad  defen- 
fionem  regni,  et  idcirco  obfervari  debent  cum  omni 
ilbertate,  et  integritate,  et  ratione. 

63.  Firmantur  Leges  Edwardi  Regis. 
Hoc    quoque    praecipimus    lit  omnes  habeant  et 
teneant    leges  Edwardi    Regis  in    omnibus    rebus, 
adauftis    hiis  quas    conftituimus  ad  utilitatem   An- 
glorum. 

iV.  B.  This  law  may  be  called  a  new  charter  to 
the  Englijh,  confirming  to  them  all  their  an- 
cient laws,  with  fuch  additions  or  alterations 
only  as  had  been  made  in  them  by  William 
to  their  advantage.  It  alfo  extended  to  the 
Normans  here  the  benefit  of  the  Engliih  laws, 
fofar  as  they  were  not  altered  by  the  new  con- 
ftitutions  made  by  their  prince  with  their  con- 
currence. For  the  word  confiituimus  implies  a 
parliamentary  aft. 

64.  De juftitiiZ -puhlkiz fidejufforihus. 
Omnis  homo  qui  voluerit  fe  teneri  pro  libero,  fit 
10  plegio,  ut  plegius  eum  habcat  ad  jultitiara  fi  quid 
oifenderit,  et  quifquam  evalerit,  talium  videant  plegii 
ut  folvant  quod  caiumniatum  efl,  et  purgent  fe, 
quia  in  evafo  nullam  fraudera  noverint.  Requiratur 
hundredus,  et  comitatus  (ficut  antccefibres  ftatue- 
runt)  et  qui  jufte  venire  debent  et  noluerint,  fum- 
moneantur  femel,  et  fi  fecundo  non  venerint,  accipi- 
atur  unus  bos;  et  fi  tertio,  alius  bos  ;  et  fi  quarto, 
reddatur  de  rebus  hujus  hominis  quod  caiumnia- 
tum eft,  quod  dicitur  ceapj^yib,  et  infuper  Regis  fo- 
faftura. 

6c^.  De  fervis  et  eorum  mo.rtum'ijjione. 
Et  prohiberaus  ut  nullus   vendat  hominem  extra 
patriam  :    fi    qui    vero  velit   fervum   fuum   liberum 
facere,   tradat  eum  Vicecoraiti  per  manum  dextram 

in 
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in  pleno    comitatu,   quietmn  illurn   clamarc  debet  a  ^ '^  <^  ^    ^• 
jugo  fervitutis  fucE  per    manumiffionem,    et  oflendac  " 

ei  liberas  vias,  et  portas,  et  tradat  illi  libera  arma, 
fciiicet,  lanceam,  ct  gladium  ;  deinde  liber  homo 
eiiicitur. 

66,   T)e  Servis» 

Item,  fi  Servi  permanferint  line  calumnia  per  an- 
num et  diem  in  Civitatibiis  noftris,  vel  in  Burgis  Muro 
vallatis  vel  in  Caftris  noflris,  a  die  ilia  liberi  efiiciun- 
tur,  et  liberi  a  jugo  fervitutis  fuae  iint  in  perpetuum. 

JV.  B,  See  what  is  fa  id  of  thefe  three  laws  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  volume. 

Carta  WllUelmi.  This  refers  to 

vol.  i,  p.  60, 

Gratia  Dei  Rex  Anglite  Comitibus,  Vice- 
•  comitibus,  et  omnibus  Francigenis  -et  An- 
glis  qui  in  Epifcopatu  Remegii  Epifcopi  terras  ha- 
bent,  falutem.  Sciatis  vos  omnes  et  cateri  mei 
fideles,  qui  in  Anglia  manent,  quod  Epifcopales 
Leges,  qua;  non  bene,  nee  fecundum  fanftorum 
Canonum  Prcecepta,  ufque  ad  mea  tempora  in  reg- 
no Anglorum  fuerunt,  communi  concilio  et  coniilio 
Archiepifcoporum  meorum,  ct  cseterorum  Epifcopo- 
rum  et  Abbatum,  et  omnium  Principum  Regni  mei 
emendandas  judicavi.  Propterea  mando  et  regia  auc- 
toritate  prsecipio,  ut  nullus  Epifconus  vel  Archidia- 
conus  de  Legibus  Epifcopalibus  amplius  in  Hun- 
dret  placita  teneant,  nee  caufam  qu^  ad  regimen 
animarum  pertinet  ad  judicium  fecularium  hominum 
adducant.  Sed  quicunque  fecundum  Epifcopales 
Leges  de  quacumque  eaufa  vel  culpa  interpellatus  ' 
fuerit,  ad  locum,  quern  ad  hoc  Epifcopus  elegerit 
vei  norainaveritj  veniat  ibique  de  caufa  fua  re- 
fpondeat,  et  non  fecundum  Hundret,  fed  fecundum 
Canones  et  Epifcopales  Leges,  rectum  Deo  et  Epif- 
H  h  3  copo 
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BOOK     I.  copo  fuo    faclat.        Si  vero  aliquis  per  fliperbiam 

^  ~     V -^elatusiid  juftitiam  Epifcopalem  venire  noluerit,  vo- 

cetur  femel,  fecundo,  et  tertio  ;  quod  fi  nee  iic  ad 
emendationem  venerit,  excommunicetur,  et  fi  opus 
fuerit  ad  hoc  vindicandum  Fortitude  et  Juflitia 
Kegis  five  Vicecomitis  adhibeatur.  lUe  autem, 
qui  vocatus  ad  Juftitiam  Epifcopi  venire  noluerit, 
.pro  unaquaque  vocatione  Legem  Epifcopalem  emen- 
dabit.  Hoc  etiam  defendo  et  mea  audloritate  inter- 
dico,  ne  ullus  Vicecoraes  aut  Pra^politus  autMinifter 
Regis  nee  aliquis  Laicus  homo  alium  hominem  fine 
juflitia  Epifcopi  ad  judicium  adducat.  Judicium 
vero  in  nullo  loco  portetur,  nifi  in  Epifcopali  fede, 
aut  in  ilio  loco  quem  ad  hoc  Epifcopus  conftitu- 
erit. 

N.  B.  See  v.'hat  is  faid  on  this  fubjeft  in  p.   64. 

and  6^.  of  this  volume,     1  will  only  add  here, 

that  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  thofe 

emeidations  of  the  epifcopal  laws  in  ufe  among 

the  SaxonSj  which  William  the  Firft  declares 

he   had  judged  it  proper   to  make  with    the 

advice    and     confent   of    his  parliament,    and 

which    he  fets  forth  as  the  foundation   of  this 

Vld,  Hift.  In-  edi^l,  or  mandate.     1  can  hardly  fuppofe  that 

gulph.  Gale,  }^J5  intention  of  making  thofe  emendations  was 

Scnpt  toml  1  never  accompliflied  ;  it  being  much  more  pro- 

p.  8S.  bable,  that  we  have  loft  the  ftatute  that  made 

them,  as  well  as  many  others,  enadled  during 

Jiis  rei^n, 


't> 
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&;c. 


E  S  I D  E  S  thefe  laws  above  recited,  there  arij 
forae  of  a  penal  nature,  or  concerning  crimi- 
nal matters,  to  which  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croy-, 
land,  tdls   us,  his   Lord,  King  William  the   Con- 

c|ueror. 
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queror,    had   given  an    authentick   and    perpetual^  ^  "^  ^     i- 
fan(5lion  in  his  whole  reahii  of  England.     He  delivers  '        '"        ' 
them  to  us,    as   that  prince  had   ena£ted   them,  in 
the  French  or  Norman  language  ;  and  calls  them  the 
laws  of  the  moji  juji  King  Edward  :  but  Dr.  Hickes^. ,  „.  , 
obferves  truly,  that   fome  of  them   are  quite    new,  Diifertatio 
and  others  altered  more  or  lefs  from  the  Saxon  or  p.  95. 
Danifh  laws.      I  Ihall  give  them,  with  fome   other 
penal    laws   of  this   king,    in   the  Appendix  to  my 
third  vohime,  where   I  fliall  exhibit  a  fhort  view  of 
the  criminal  law  of  England,  from  the  earliefi  times 
to  the  death  of  King  Henry  the  Second.      Here  I 
fhail  only  infert  a  few  in  that  colleftion,  which  are 
of  a  civil  nature,  and  which  I  (hall  give  in  the  Latin 
tranflation  of  them  publiflied  by  Wilkins,  without  P.2 20,  &feq. 
troubling  my   reader '  with  the  obfelete  French  ori- 
ginal.      The  Sixth   of  this  Code  of  laws,  and   the 
firft  I  (hall  give  here,  is  concerning  the  Replevin  of 
animals, 

"  Is  qui  averium  replegiaverit,  aut  equos,  aut 
boves,  aut  vaccas,  aut  porcos,  aut  oves  (quod 
Foppenjen  Anglicedicitur)  is  qui  poflulat  dabit  prze- 
pofito,  in  toto,  pro  averio  replegiato  viii  denarios, 
nee  tamen  habeat  plus  qui  centum  habet  pro  obolo, 
non  dabit  plufquam  viii  denarios,  et  pro  porco  iv 
denarios,  et  pro  ove  denarium  unum,  et  pro  alio 
unoquoque  quod  vivit  ly  denarios,  nihilcminus  ne- 
que  habebit  nee  dabit  plufquam  viii  denarios,  et 
dabit  vadios,  et  inveniet  plegios  ;  {ed,  li  aliquis  ve- 
nerit  ad  probationem  intra  annum  et  diem,  ut  ave- 
rium  petat,  ad  re^lum  habiturum  in  curia,  eum  [eo] 
de  quo  is  averium  replegiaverit." 

N.  B.  There  is  great  obfcurity  both  in  the  tranf- 
lation and  original  text  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing law,  which  I  am  not  able  to  clear  up. 
Probably  it  may  arife  from  the  fauhinefs  of 
the  copy  in  Ingulphus,  though  this  is  taken 
H  h  4  frczi 
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from  the  bell:  that  has  been  found.     Mr.  Tyr- 
rel,  in  his  tranflation  of  it   into    Englifh,  has 
omitted  the  part  where   the  greateft  difficulty 
lies.     In  general  this  law  appears  favorable  to 
the  fubjeiSt,  and  calculated  to  prevent  exactions 
from  the  people   by  the  king's  officers  ill  the 
cafe  of  Replevins. 
7.  "   Similiter  de  averio  vaganti,  et  alia  re  inven- 
ta.     Oftendatur  tribus  partibus  vicineti,  ut  teflimo- 
nium   habeat  de   inventione  ;    fi    aliquis  veniat  ad 
probationem    ad  rem  poftulandam,    det  vadios,    et 
inveniet   plegios    fe,    fi  alius    quifpiam    poflulaverit 
averium   intra  annum  et  diem,  ad  redlum  exhibitu- 
rum  in  curia,  id,  quod  invenerit." 

18.  "  Liber  homo,  qui  habuerit  averia  campef- 
tria  XXX  denariis  seftimanda,  dabit  denarium  S.  Petri, 
pro  IV  denariis,  quos  donaverit  Dominus,  quieti 
erunt  bordarii  ejus,  et  ejus/cabini,  ct  ejus  fervientes. 
Burgenlis,  qui  de  propriis  cataliis  habet  id  quod 
dimidia  marca  asflimandum  eft,  dare  debet  denariumt 
S.  Petri.  Qiii  in  Danelega  eft  liber  homo,  et  habet 
averia  carapeftria,  quiE  dimidia  marca  in  argento 
^ftimantur,  debet  dare  denarium  S.  Petri.  Et  per 
cienarium,  quem  donaverit  Dominus,  erunt  quieti  ii 
qui  refident  in  fuo  Dom.iiiio.  " 

iV".  B.  The  word  fcabi?2ihei-e  is  certainly  awi-ong 
tranflation  ;  for  Spelman,  in  his  Gloifary,  fays 
it  means  judges  or  aileffors  in  the  rural  courts, 
perfons  too  high  to  be  ranked  with  bordarii  and 
fervientes.  The  word  in  the  original  is  hovers, 
which  I  do  not  find  in  his  Gloffary  :  but 
Mr.  Tyrrel  tranfiares  it  villains,  and  he  fays 
he  v/as  affifted  by  Dr,  Hickes,  who  v/as  Ikilled 
in  the  Saxon  terras.  Probably  it  was  fomg 
fpecies  of  under-tenants  on  the  deraefne.  The 
law  is  curious,  as  it  lliews  in  what  propor- 
tions 
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tlons   and   from  whom  Peter-pence  was   then^ooK 
levied. 

22.  "  De  Relevio  Comltis,  quod  ad  regem  per- 
finet,  VIII  equi  epbippiati,  et  frsenis  ornati,  iv  lori- 
C£e,  et  IV  galece,  et  iv  fcuta,  et  iv  haft^e,  et  iv  enfes, 
alii  coeteri  iv  veredi  et  palfredi,  cum  fr£enis  et  ca- 
peftris." 

N.   B,    This  is    agreeable  to   the  laws  of  King 
Canute. 

23.  **  De  Relevio  Baronis,  iv  equi  cum  fellis  et 
frjenis  ornati,  et  loricas  11,  et  11  galeae,  et  fcuta  11, 
et  II  haftse,  etii  enfes,  et  alii  cceteri  11  unus  veredus, 
etunus  palfredus,  cum  frfeno  et  capiftro." 

24.  *'  De  Relevio   Vavaflbris  ad  legiiimum  fuum 
Dominum.      Quietus  e&  debet  per   equum  patris 
fui  talem  qualem  habuerit  tempore  mortis  (\ms,  et 
per  loricam  fuam,  et  per  galeam  fuara,.  et  per  feu-    _ 
turn  fuum,  et  per  haftam  fuam,  et  per  enfem  fuum  ; 

et  li  adeo  fuerit  inermis,  ut  nee  equum  habuerit  nee 

arma,  per  centum  folidos." 

iV.  B.  All  thefe  reliefs  in  horfes  and  arms  were 
afterwards  fettled  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  not 
in  the  fame  proportions  as  they  {land  here 
between  earls,  barons,  and  tenants  by  knight 
fervice,  or  vavaffors.  See  the  latter  part  of  the 
firft  book  of  the  fecond  volume,  and  the  notes 
thereto 
29.   "  De   Relevio  Villani.     Melius  animal  quod  , 

habuerit,   id  (live  equus  fir,  iive  bos,  iive  vacca)  do- 

nabit  Domino    fuo  pro  relevio,  et  poilea  fmt  omnes 

villani  in  franco  plegio." 

N.  B^  I  put  this  law  before  (ome.  that  are  prior  ' 
to  it  in  the  colleclicn,  and  will  follow  here, 
not  to  feparate  thofe  that  are  on  the  fame 
fubje(ft=  It  mufl:  be  obferved,  that  the  titles 
prefixed  to  all  thefe  laws  in  the  Latin  tranf- 
lation  of  Wilkins  are'  not  in  the  original 
J  French, 
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^'^^^    ^;  French,  and    are  many  of  them  faulty.      For 

iniiance,  the  title  lo  this  is  De  Servorum  Rele- 
vio.  But  the  word  viilanus  in  the  original  fig- 
nifies,  not  a  Have,  but  a  farmer,  as  is  evident 
from  the  law  itfelf,  which  makes  him  liable 
to  a  relief  :  whereas  the  flaves  had  no  property, 
all  they  had  being  their  mafler's.  It  alfo 
declares,  that  onines  'villajii  {haW  be  under  frank 
fledge,  which  flaews  that  thefe  villains  were 
freemen.  See  more  on  this  fubjecl  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  firft  book  of  the  fecond  vo^ 
lume. 
40.  "  Eorum  qui  fundum  fuum  tenent  adcenfum, 

fit  redtam  releviura  tantum  quantum  cenfus  annuus 

cfr." 

A^.  B,  This  relates  to  focage  tenure,  and  conti- 
nued to  be  the  rule  for  the  payment  of  reliefs 
from  l^nds  fo  held,  till  after  the  times  that  I 
•write  of.  See  Glanville,  1.  ix.  p.  71.  c.  4. 
See  alfo  the  latter  part  of  the  firfl  book  of  the 
fecond  volume. 

27.  "  Si  quis  vult  difrationare  conventionera  de 
terra  fua  verfus.  Dominum  fuum,  per  pares  fuos 
eadem  tenura  quos  vocavit  in  teilimonium  debet 
illud  difrationare.  Nam  per  extraneos  non  potefl: 
difrationare." 

28.  "  Qui  placitat  in  curia,  cujufcunque  curia 
fit,  excepto  ubi  perfona  Regis  efl,  et  quis  eura  iiftat 
luper  eo  quod  dixerit,  rem  quam  nolit  confiteri,  fi 
non  poteft  difrationare  per  11  intelligentes  homines 
qui  interfuerunt  placito  et  videntes,  quod  non  dixerit, 
recuperarit  juxta  verbum  fuum.*' 

N.  B.  This  law  is  obfcure. 

33.  "  Eos  qui  colunt  terrara  non  debet  quis  mo- 
leftare,  pr^eterquam  de  eorura  debito  cenfu.  Nee 
licet  Domino  feudi  amovere  cultores  de  terra  fua, 
quamdiu  reclum  fervitium  fuum  facere  poflint.     Na- 

5  tivi 
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tivi  qui  dlfcedunt  a  terra  fua  non  debent  cartam^  ^  ^  ^^  I- 
falfe  nativitatis  qu^rere,  lit  non  faciant  fuum  rec- '  "^ 
turn  fervitium  quod  fpedat  ad  terram  fuam,  Nati- 
vum,  qui  difcedit  a  terra  unde  eft  nativus  et  venit 
ad  alteram,  nullus  retineat,  nee  eum,  nee  catalla 
ejus;  fed  redire  cogatur,  ut  faciat  fervitium  fuum 
tale  quod  ad  eum  fpeftat :  fi  Domini  non  faciunt 
akerius  colonum  venire  ad  terrain  fuam,  juftitia  id 
faciat." 

JV.  B.    For  the  better  underftanding  of  the  fenfe 
of  the  law,  fee  what  is  faid  on  the  fubje£t  of 
focmen,     hufbandraen,    and   perfons   born    in 
fervitude,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  volume. 
34.  "  Nemo  Domino  fuo   fubtrahat  reftum  fer- 
vitium   fuum    propter    ullam  remiffionem  quani  ei 
antea  fecerit." 

42.  "  Non  capiat  quis  Jiammn  aliquod  in  comi- 
tatu,  nee  extra,  ufque  dum  ter  re6lum  petierit  in 
hundredo,  aut  in  comitatu  ;  et  fi  ad  tertiam  vicem 
reclura  non  poteft  habere,  eat  ad  comitatum,  et  co- 
mitatus  pr?efigat  ei  diem  quartum,  et  fi  ipfe  defece- 
rit  de  quibus  ipfe  poflulat,  tunc  licentiam  accipiat 
ut  poifit  namium  capere  pro  fuo  homine  et  teftimo- 
pio." 

N.  B,  This  is  very  obfcure  ;  but  Dr.  Hickes  tranf- 
lates  the  word  namium  by  diftrefs,  which  will  a 
little  help  to  guefs  at  the  fenfe  and  purport  of  it. 

43.  "  Nemo  emat  quantum  iv  denariis  seftima- 
tur,  neque  de  re  mortua,  neque  de  viva,  abfque 
teftimonio  iv  hominum  aut  de  burgo  aut  de  villa. 
Et  fi  quis  rem  vendicat,  et  is  non  habeat  teilimonium, 
fi  nullum  habeat  warrantura,  refpondeat  alteri  catal- 
lum  fuum,  et  forisfaduram  habeat,  qui  habere 
debet;  et  fi  teftimonium  habeat,  ut  jam  diximus, 
advocet  tribus  vicibus,  et  vice  quarta  difralionet, 
3ut  rem  rpiddat.'* 
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BOOK     I.     2i,  B,  This  law  is  taken   from  the  i-id  of  Kins; 

*  Canute.      The   relcraint  it  lays   upon   buying 

any  thing,  except  in  the   prefence  of  four  wit- 

raeffes,     muft    have    been    very    inconvenient, 

though  ufeful  to  prevent  theft. 

44.  *'    Nobis   rationi  confonum  non   videtur,  ut 

.quis   propriationem  [Q^probationenij  in  the  French 

pti-vance]  faciat  fupra  tefcimonium  quod  cognoverit 

id  quod  intereft,  et  quod  nihil  qnis  proprium  faciat 

ante  terrainum  vi  menfiurn  poflquam  averium  furto 

fitablatura." 

46.  "  Nemo  aliiim  recipiet  ultra  tres  noftes, 
niii  is  eum  illi  commendaverit  qui  ejus  fuerit  amicus.'* 

47.  "  Nemo  hominem  fuum  a  fe  difcedere  paii- 
atur  antequam  reftatus  fuerit." 

49.  "  Quiiibet  etiam  Dominus  habeat  fervientem 
fuum  aut  plegium  fuum,  quem,  ii  non  reilatus  fue- 
rit, habeat  ad  re61um  in  hundredo." 

N'.  B.  Concerning  thefe  laws  of  frank  pledge,  and 
reflraint  on  the  lodging  of  ftrangers,  fee  what 
is  faid  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  volume. 


*rftis  refers  to 

^dL  J.  p  H^'  N°     IV. 


N  >J  O  Incarnationis  Dominicse  m  c  i.  Hen- 
ricus  filius  Wilielmi  Regis  pod  obitum  fra- 
trisVui  Wilielmi  Dei  gracia  Rex  Anglorum,  omni- 
bus fidelibus,  Salutem.  Sciatis  me,  Dei  mifericor- 
dia  et  communi  confilio  Baronum  totius  Regni 
Angl)3e,  ejufdem  PiCgem  coronatum  elTe.  Et  quia 
Kegnum  opprefium  erat  injufiis  exaflionibus,  Ego, 
Dei  refpe^^u  et  amore  quem  erga  vos  habeo,  fan^tara 
Dei  Eccleiiam  imprimis  liberam  facio  ;  ita  quod 
aec  vendam,  nee  ad  firmam  pcnim,  nee  mortuo 
Archiepifcopoj  five  Epifcopo,  five  Abbate,  aliquid 
accipiam  de  dominico  Ecclefia;,    vel  de  hominibus 

ejus, 
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ejus,  donee  fucceffor  in  earn  ingrediatur  ;  etomnes^o^K  r. 
malas  confuetudines,  quibus  Regnum  Anglize  injufte''  '^^'  ^ 
opprimebatur,  inde  aufero  :  Quas  malas  confuetu- 
dines ex  parte  hie  pono.  Si  quis  Baronum,  Comitum 
meorum,  five  aliorum  qui  de  me  renent,  mortuus 
fuerir,  hseres  fuus  non  redimet  terram  fuanij  (icut 
faciebat  tempore  fratris  mei,  fed  jufta  et  Jegitima 
reievatione  relevabit  earn.  Similiter  et  homines 
Baronum  meorum  jufla  et  legitima  reievatione  rele- 
Yabunt  terras  fuas  de  Dominis  fuis.  Et  d  quis 
Baronum,  vel  aliorum  hominum  meorum,  filiam 
fuam  nuptum  tradere  voluerit,  iive  Ibrorem,  iive 
neptim,  five  cognatam,  mecum  inde  ioquatur  :  fed 
neque  ego  aliquid  de  fuo  pro  hac  licentia  accipiam, 
neque  defendam  ei,  quiii  earn  det,  excepto  ii  earn 
vellet  jungere  inimico  tneo.  Et  li,  mortuo  BaroiVe 
live  alio  homine  meo,  filia  hseres  remanferit,  iilara 
dabo  confilio  Baronum  meorum  cum  terra  fua :  Et 
ii,  mortuo  viro,  uxor  ejus  remanferit,  et  fine  liberis 
fuerit,  dotem  fuam  et  maritationera  habebit,  et  cam 
non  dabo  marito,  nifi  fecundum  velle  fuum.  Si 
vero  uxor  cum  liberis  remanferit,  dotem  quidera  et 
maritationem  habebit  dum  corpus  fuum  legitime 
fervaverit,  et  earn  non  dabo  nifi  fecundum  velic 
^fuum  :  et  tevrx  et  liberorum  cuflos  erit,  five  uxor, 
'five  alius  propinquarius  qui  juftius  eife  debeat.  Et 
pr^ecipio  quod  Barones  iiiei  fimiliter  fe  contineant 
erga  filios  et  fiiias  vel  uxores  hominum  fuorum. 
Monetagium  commune,  quod  capiebatur  per  CWi-^ 
tates  et  Comitatus,  quod  non  fuit  tempore  Regis 
Edwardi,  hoc  ne  amodo  fiat  omnino  defendo.  Si 
quis  captus  fuerit,  five  Monetarius,  five  alius,  cutri 
falfa  raoneta,  juflitia  re^la  inde  fiat.  Omnia  placita, 
et  omnia  debita  qus  fratri  meo  debebantur  condono, 
exceptis  reitis  fintiis  meis,  et  excepris  illis  qu^  pa£la 
erant  pro  aliorum  hzereditatibus,  vel  pro  eis  rebus 
quse  judius  aiiis  contingebailt.     Et  fi  quis  hasreditate 

fua 
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BOOK  I.  fua  aliquid  pepigerat,  illud  condono,  et  omnes  relevaf 

* V— -^tiones  qu-je  proreclis  hosredltatibus  pa<51:a3  fuerant :  et 

fi  quis  Baronum  vel  hominura  meorum  infirinabitur, 
ficut  ipfe  dabit  vel  dare  difponet  pecuniam  fualn,  ita 
datam  Q&  concedo ;  quod  fi  ipfe  pr£eventus  armis 
vel  infirmltate  pecuniam  fuam  non  dederit,  vel  dare 
difpofuerit,  uxor  fua,  five  liberi  aut  parentes,  et 
legitimi  homines  ejus  earn  pro  anima  ejus  dividant, 
ficut  eis  melius  vifum  fuerit.  Si  quis  forisfeceritj 
non  dabit  vadium  in  mifericordia  pecuni^,  ficut 
faciebat  tempore  patris  mei  vel  fratris  mei  ;  fed 
fecundura  modum  forisfadti  ita  emendabit,  ficut 
emendaffet  retro  a  tempore  patris  mei  in  tempore 
aliorum  Antecefforum  meorum.  Quod  fi  perfidice 
vel  fceleris  convi6lus  fuerit,  ficut  juftum  fuerit,  fie 
emendet.  Murdra  etiam  retro  ab  illo  die,  quo  in 
Regem  coronatus  fui,  omnia  condono  ;  et  ea  quce 
amodo  fafta  fuerint,  jufte  emendentur  fecundum 
•F.comraum.  Ljjg^j^  Reg-is  Edvsrardi.  Foreftas  omni  *  coufenfu 
Baronum  meorum  m  manu  mea  retinui,  ficut  patei* 
meus  eas  habuit.  Militibus  qui  per  loricas  terras 
fuas  defendunt  terras  dominicarum  carucarum  fuarum 
quietas  ab  omnibus  gildis  et  omni  opere  proprio 
dono  meo  concedo,  ut  ficut  tam  magno  allevamine 
alleviati  funt,  ita  fe  equis  et  armis  bene  infiruat  ad 
fervitium  meum,  et  ad  defenfionem  R.egni  mei. 
Pacem  firmam  in  toto  regno  meo  pono  et  teneri 
amodo  pnecipio.  Lagara  Edvi^ardi  Regis  vobis 
reddo,  cum  illis  emendationibus  quibus  pater  meus 
earn  emendavit  confilio  Baronum  fuorum.  Si  quis 
aliquid  de  rebus  meis,  vel  de  rebus  alicujus  poll 
obitum  Willelmi  Regis  fratris  mei  cepit,  totum 
cito  fine  emendatione  reddatur ;  et  fi  quis  inde  aliquid 
retinuerit,  ille,  fuper  quern  inventum  fuerit,  mihi 
o-raviter  emendabit.  Teftibus  M.  Lundoni^  epifco- 
po,  et  Gundulpho  epifcopo,  et  Willelrao  ele6to 
epifcopo,    et  Henrico  comite,    et  Sim.    comite,    et 

Walter  o* 
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Waltero  Giffardo,  et  Roberto  de  Monfort,  et  Rogero  ^  ^  o  kl 
Bigoto,  et  Henrico  de  Porta  apud  Londoniam  quando  ^      ' 

fui  coronatus. 

N.  B.  See  what  is  faid  of  this  charter  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  and  in  the  notes  thereto.  See  alfo 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  volume  and  notes. 
The  copy  here  given  is  taken  from  the  m.oft 
ancient  vi^e  have,  viz.  the  Textus  Roffenfis, 
which  has  been  publiflied  by  Mr.  Flearne,  and 
(ince  by  Dr.  Blackftone  in  his  book  on  the 
Great  Charter. 


"VI  o    \f  This  refers  la 

^^       ^  •  vol.  i.  p.  143. 

Chart  a  Regis  Henrlcifrimiy  ubi  Comltatus  tenert 
debet,  et  ubi  pi ac  it  a  de  divijls  t  err  arum.  E 
codice  Dom.  H.  Spelman.  Regum  Veterum 
Statutortim  Regni  Anglii^, 

E  N  R I  C  U  S  Rex  Anglorum  Sampfoni  Epif- 
copo  et  Urfoni  de  Abetot,  et  omnibus  Baro- 
nibus  fuis  Francis  et  Anghcis  de  Wireceftria, 
Sakitem. 

Sciatis  quod  concedo  et  pr^cipio,  ut  amodo 
Comitatus  mei  et  Hundredi  in  illis  locis  et  eifdem 
terminis  fedeant,  iicut  federunt  in  tempore  Regis 
Edwardi,  et  non  ahter.  Ego  enim,  quando  vohiero, 
faciam  ea  fatis  fummoneri  propter  mea  dominica 
neceffaria  ad  voluntatem  meam.  Et  fi  araodo  exurgat 
placitum  de  divifione  terrarum,  fi  eft  inter  Barones 
meos  dominicos,  tracletur  placitum  in  Curia  mea. 
Et  fi  eft  inter  Vavaflbres  duorum  Dominorum, 
traftetur  in  Comitatu  ;  et  hoc  Duello  fiat,  nifi  in  eis 
remanferit. 

Et 
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■BOOK  i.^  Et  Yolo  et  prsecipio,  iit  omnes  de  Comitatu  cant 
ad  Comitatus  et  Hundreda,  ficut  fecerint  tempore 
Regis  Edwardi  :  nee  remaneant  propter  aliquam 
caufam  pacem  meam,  vel  quietudinem,  qui  non  fe- 
quuntur  placita  mea  et  judicia  mea,  ficut  tunc 
temporis  fecilTent.  Tefte  R.  Epifcopo  Londonias,  et 
R.  Epifcopo,  et  Ranulfo  Cancell.  et  R.  Coniite  dc 
iMell.  apud  Rading. 

N.  B,  From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  Firft  there  were  in  Wor- 
cefterfhire  feme  Englifh  barons  holding  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  Norman  or  French  :  and  it 
is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  were  only  con- 
fined to  that  county.  This  charter  is  very 
important  with  regard  to  the  jurifdi(5tions  of  the 
king's  court,  and  of  the  courts  of  the  Comity 
•and  Hundred.  Of  thefe  jurifdiftions  I  fliall 
fay  more  in  another  part  of  this  work,  where 
I  Ihall  treat  of  the  inftitution  of  regular  annual 
circuits  of  itinerant  juftices  by  King  Henry  the 
Second,  and  there  alio  I  fhall  confider  the  method 
of  trials  by  duel,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
this  charter.  There  are  many  other  laws 
afcribed  to  Henry  the  Firft ;  but,  as  I  do  not 
think  the  coUediion  genuine,  I  have  not  inferted 
them  here.  See  what  is  laid  on  this  fubjedl  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  firft  book  of  the  fecond 
•volume,  and  the  notes  thereto. 


N»VI. 
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N^    VI,  BOOK      I. 

," . ' 

C^arfa  Siephanl  Re^is  d^  Libert  at  thui-.  '^'^t-  ''^"'  '"^ 

I  o  vol.  1;  p.  243; 

From  an  ancient  manufcript  hi  the  Cotton  Library 
(Claudius  D.  ii.  /.  75.J  and  D)\  B/adJione^s  Book  on 
the  Great  Charter. 

STEPHANUS   Dei  Gratia  Rex  Anglic   Jiiflidi 
Vicecomitibus,  Baronibus,  et  omnibus  miniHris 
et  fidelibus  fuis,  Francis  et  Anglicis,  Salutem. 

Sciatis  me  conceffilTe  et  pr^fenti  Charta  confir* 
maffe  omnibus  Baronibus  et  hominibus  meis  de 
Anglia  omnes  libertates  et  bonas  leges,  quas  Hen- 
ricus  Rex  Anglia?,  avunculus  mens,  eis  dedit  et 
conceiTit ;  et  omnes  bonas  leges  et  bonas  confuetu- 
dines  eis  concedo  quas  habuerunt  tempore  Regis 
Edwardi.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  prjecipio,  quod 
habeant  et  teneant  omnes  illas  bonas  leges  et  liber- 
tates de  meet  hteredibus  meis,  ipli  et  hsredes  liii*- 
libere,  quiete,  et  plenarie.  Et  prohibeo  ne  quis  eis 
fuper  hiis  moleftiam  vel  irapedimentum  vel  diminu- 
tionem  faciat,  fuper  forisfafturam  meam.  Tellsi 
Willielmo  Martel  apud  London. 


vol.  i.  jj.  244. 

Charta  Stephanl  Regis,  de  Libert atibiis  Etxkf^ 
&  Regno  concejfis.  Ex  QriginaU,  inter  Ar- 
chivos  Dec,  &  Gapitul.  Ex  on.    refervato, 

EGO  Stephanus   Dei   gratia,    affenfu  Cleri   et 
Populi  in   regem  Anglorura  eleflus,  et  a   Do- 
mino Willielmo    Cantuar.    Archiepifcopo  et  ianftse 
Romano?  Ecclelise  legato   confecratus,  et  ab  Inno- 
centio  fanda^  Romans   fedis    pontifice    confirmatns, 
Vot.  I.  i  i  refpeclu 
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BOOK     i.refpe£lu  et  amore  Dei  fanftam  Ecclefiam  liberam 
^        ^effe  concede,    et  debitam  reverentiam  illi  confirmo. 
Nihil  me  in  Ecclefia  vel    rebus  ecclefiafticis    fimo- 
niace  afturum   vel  permiffurum  efle  promitto.    Ec- 
clefialiicarum  perfonarum  et  omnium  Clericorum  et 
rerum  eorundem  Jullitiara   et  Poteftatera,    et   diftri- 
butionera  bonorum  Ecclefiaflicorum   in    manu  Epif- 
coponim   efle   perhlbeo    et    confirmo.      Dignitate* 
Ecclefiarum   privilegiis   earum   coniirmatas,  et   con- 
fuetudines   earum  antique  tenore  habitas,    inviolate 
manere    ftatuo    et    Concede      Oranes   Ecclefiarum 
poffeffiones  et  tenuras,  quas   die  ilia  habuerunt  qua 
W.  Rex  Avus  meus  fuit   tIvus  et    mortuus,   fine 
omni  calumpniantium    reclamatione    eis    liberas  et 
abfolutas  effe  concede.     Si  quid  vero  de  habitis  vel 
poffeflis  ante   mortem  ejufdem  Regis,  quibus  modo 
careat,  Ecclefia  deinceps   repetierit,    indulgentise  et 
difpenfationi  meas  vel  reflituendum  vel  difcutiendum 
refervo.     Qucecunque  vero  poft  mortem  ipfius  Regis, 
liberalitate  Regum,  vel   largitione   Principum,  obla- 
tione  vel  comparatione,    vel  qualibet  tranfmutatione 
fidelium  eis  collata  funt,  confirmo.     Pacem    et   Juf- 
ticiam  me  in   omnibus  fa^urum  et   pro  poife  mep 
confervaturum  eis  promitto.     Foreftas  quas  W.   avus 
meus  et  W.  avunculus  meus  inftituerunt   et   habue- 
runt, mihi  refervo.     Ceteras  omnes,  quas  Rex   H. 
fuperaddidit,  Ecclefiis  et    Ptegno    quietas   reddo   et 
concedo.     Siquis  Epifcopus  vel  Abbas  vel  alia  Ec- 
clefiaftica  Perfona   ante  mortem    fuara  rationabiliter 
fua  difi:ribuerit   vel  diftribuenda    ftatuerit,    firmum 
manere     concedo.      Si    vero   morte    prseoccupatus , 
fuerit,  pro  falute  animae  ejus  Ecclef^^e  confilio  eadem 
fiat  diftributio.     Dum  vero  fedes  propriis  paftoribus 
'  .      vacuce  fuerint,  ipfas  et  earum  poffefiiones  omnes  in 
manu  et  cuftodia  Clericorum  vel   proborum    homi- 
nura  ejufdem    Ecclefia    committam.,    donee   Pallor 
canonjce  fubllituatur.     Omnes  cxa^iones  er  injufli- 
6  cias 
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cias  et  mefcheningas,  five  per  vicecomites 
alios  quoflibet  male  indu<5tas,  funditus  extirpo. 
Bonas  Leges,  et  antiquas,  et  juftas  confuetudines  in 
murdris,  et  placitis,  et  aliis  caufis  obfervabo,  et  ob- 
fervari  prsecipio  et  conftituo.  Ha^c  omnia  concedo 
et  confirmo,  falva  regia  et.  jufta  dignitate  mea. 
Teftibus  W.  Cantuar.  Archiepifcopo,  et  Hug. 
liothom.  Archiepifcopo,  et  Henrico  Winton  Epif- 
copo,  et  Rogero  Sarum  Epifcopo,  et  A.  Line, 
Epifcopo,  et  Nigell.  Elienf.  Epifcopo,  et  Eurardo 
Norvic.  Epifcopo,  et  Simone  Wigorn.  Epifcopo, 
et  Bernar.  Epifcopo  de  <S/.  Davids  et  Audoen. 
Ebroic.  Epifcopo,  et  Ricar.  Abrinc.  Epifcopo,  et 
Rob.  Heref.  Epifcopo,  et  Johan.  Ilovec.  Epifcopo, 
et  Athelulfo  Carlol.  Epifcopo,  et  Rogero  Caucel- 
lario,  et  Henrico  nepote  Regis,  et  Rob.  de  fife,  et 
R.  Comite  Gloec.  et  Will.  Coraite  de  Warrena,  et 
Rad.  Comite  Ceftrice,  et  Rob.  Comite  de  Warewic, 
et  Rob.  de  Ver.  et  Milone  de  Gloec.  et  Brient  fil. 
Comitis,  et  Rob.  de  Oilli  Coneftabulariis,  Will. 
Martel,  et  Hugone  Bigot,  et  Hnmfred.  de  Bohun, 
et  Tim.  de  Bellocamp  dapiferis,  et  Will,  de  Albin. 
et  Eudone  Martel.  Pincerna,  et  Rob.  de  Ferrariis, 
et  Will.  Peuerel  de  Notingham,  et  Sim.  de  Sa?iiliz, 
et  Will,  de  Alban,  etPaganofil.  Johan.  et  Hamone 
de  Sto  Claro,  et  Gilberto  de  Laceio.  Apud  Oxen- 
ford  anno  ab  iacaraatioiae  Domini  m.  c.  xxxvi.  fed  , 
Regni  mei  priuio. 

//,  B.  See  what  is  faid  of  thefe  two  charters,  p. 
243.  and  244.  of  this  volume.  Dr.  Blackftone 
has  given  a  copy  of  the  latter  from  Mr.  Plearne,  Not.  ad  Gul. 
who  fays  he  took  it  from  an  original  which  had  ^j'^J^^''^^^^* 
been  in  his  hands,  I  have  compared  them,  and 
find  forae  variations,  but  none  that  arc  material 
with  regard  to  the  fenfe,  except  that  the  laft  words 
of  Hearne's  end  with  the  words  —  in  communi 
concilio,  inftead  of — fed  regni  mei  primc^, 

I  i  2  >?^ 
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voilY^pTLs.  Ppp^  Lmocmt's  bull  for  the  confirmhg  of  Sie^ 
'    pheris  eleSlion    to  the  kingdom    of  England^ 
From  Rich.    Hagtijiald,  inter  Decern  Scrips 
tores,  p.  313,  314. 

NNOCENTIUS  Epifcopus,    fervus  fervorum 

Dei,  cariflimo  in  Chriflo  filio  Stephano  illuftri 

Anglorum  Regi,    Salutem    et    Apoflolicam    bener 

.diclionem.     Rex  regum   et   Dominus  dominantium, 

in  cujus  manu  funt  omnium  poteftates  et  omnia  jura 

regnorum,  ex  incompreheniibili  fupernas  providenti^e 

difpenfatione,  quandovult,  mutat  tempora  et  tranf- 

fertregna.  Sicutenim  atteftatur  propheta,  l)o??iinatt/r 

excelfus  in  reg?w  bomimim,  et  cut  volucrii  dat  illud,  Quot 

commoditates,      quanta     jocunditatls     tranquillitas, 

quantaque  juilltije  cenfura  in    regno  Anglise  et  du^ 

catu  Normannis,  regnante  filio  noftro  gloriofe   me- 

morlai  Henrico  rege,  viguerunt,  eo  humanis  rebus 

exempto  oculata  fide  perclaruit.       Cum  enim  idem 

cfl'et  religioforum  virorum  araator,  pads   et  juftiti^g 

cultor,  viduarum  et   orphanorum  propitius  Gonfola^ 

tor,  et  eorum  qui  impotentia  defendere  le  non  pote- 

rant  pius  defenfor;    ipfo   fublato  de    medio,  prout 

^accepimus,  turbata  eft  religio  in  regno    Angliae,  et 

nullum  mandatum  pacis  feujnftitife  in  adjutorio  re-? 

gali  vigebat,    atque  atrocitatem   tantorum  fceleruni 

comitabatur  impunitas.     Ne   autem  diutius  graffan- 

do  in  popuium  Dei  debacchari  poflet  dira  feralitas, 

inclinata  eft  ad  preces  religioforum   virorum  divinse 

miferatio  pietatis,  et   tantis  ■  flagitiis  potenter  occur- 

rens,  (quemadmodura  venerabilium  fratrum  noftro- 

rum,    Archiepilcoporum,     Kpifcoporum     earundem 

regionum,    et    amatorum  fan(5t«    Romans   ecclefiie, 

gloriofi  Fraucorum   regis,   et    illuflris    yiri  Comitis 

■         "  *  Theodbaldi 
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Theodbaldi  fcripta  teftantur,  et  illuftrium  virorum  book  I, 
nobis  indicavit  affertio)  communi  voto  et  unanimi^  ^'— ' 
alTenfu  tam  procerum  quam  etiam  populi,  te  in  re- 
gem  eligere  et  a  prtefulibus  regni  confecrari  provi- 
dit.  Nos  cognofcentes  vota  tantorum  "virorum  in 
perfonam  tuam,  prieeunte  divina  gratia,  conveniffe, 
pro  fpe  etiam  certa  te  beato  Petro  in  ipfa  confecra- 
tionis  tu£e  die  obedientiam  et  reverentiam  promi- 
fiffe,  et  quia  de  prsefati  regis  profapia  prope  pofito 
gradu  orginem  traxiffe  dinofceris,  quod  de  te  fac- 
tum eft  gratum  habentes,  te  in  fpecialem  beati  Petri 
et  fanftze  Romans  ecclelise  filium  afFe£tione  paterna 
jrecipimus,  et  in  eadem  honoris  et  familiaritatis 
pTcerogativa  qua  prsedeceflbr  tuus,  egregise  recorda- 
tionis  Henricus  a  nobis  coronabatur,  te  propenfius 
yolumus  petinere. 

N.  B,  See  what  is  faid  of  this  bull  p.  245.  to 
248.  of  this  volume.  I  will  add  here,  thatit 
does  not  appear  to  me  from  the  beft  accounts 
of  thofe  times,  that  the  diforders  which  broke 
put  in  the  kingdom  of  England  on  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Firft  were  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, that  they  could  not  have  been  eafily 
reftrained  by  the  grand  jufticiary,  if  he  had 
done  his  duty  as  regent  and  guardian  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  abfence  of  Matilda.  Yet  the 
firft  reafon  given  by  Innocent  in  this  bull,  to 
juftify  Stephen's  eledtion,  is  the  neceflity  of 
bppofing  and  flopping  thofe  diforders.  But 
the  real  motives,  which  incHned  his  Holinefs 
to  approve  and  confirm  that  eleftion,  were 
thofe  afterwards  mentioned,  viz.  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Engliih  prelates,  of  the  king 
of  France,  of  the  earl  of  Blois,  and  the  pro- 
mifes  made  by  Stephen  of  obedience  and  reve* 
rence  to  St*  Peter, 

NMX. 
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BOOK      I.  ]S^o    IX. 

This  refers  to  .^  _  y.  .        >      y^         jtn     x-> »  »    /-.» 

vol.  i.  p.  245.  Extras,  e  Lit  fens  G.  j^aa.  Gloc,  ad  JiL  Bnef' 
ley.  Cave  Manufcr.  Epiji.  Glib,  Fol,  epifc, 
London,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana, 

'ON    diu    eft  quod  audifli  Doralnum  Papam 
__        Innocentera  convocaffe    Ecclefiam    et  Romze 
conventum    celebrem    habuiffe.     Magno   illi   Con- 
ventui  cum  Domino  et  Patre  noftro  Domino  Abbate 
Clumaeenfi  interfui  et  ego  Cluniacenfium   minimus^ 
Ibi  caufa  bsc  in  medium  deducla  eft,  et  aliquandiu 
ventilata:    ftabatque   ab   Iraperatrice   Dominus  An- 
degavenfis  Epifcopus,    qui    cum  fcaufam   ejus   dili- 
gent! percurriffef  oratione,  contra  ipfura,  quafi  cum 
vxiCQ   pr^conia,    in    communi     audientia    declama- 
tum  eft.    Et  quia   Dominus  Andegavenljs  duo  in- 
dueebat  prcecipue.    Jus  fcil,  hereditarium  et  fadlum 
Impicratrici  juramentum ;    contra    hac  duo  in    base 
verba  refponfum  eft.     |Oportet  in  cauiis  omnibus, 
quas  multiplici  jure  nituntur,  hoc  confiderare  prjcr 
cipiie,  quid  fit  jus  principale    in  causa,  quo  •  caufa 
ipfa  principaliter  innititur ;  quod  vero  fecundarium 
fit,  et  ab  ipib  principali  dependens.     Sublato  eninj 
jure  principali,   necelTario   tollitur  et   fecundarium" 
In  hac  igitur  causa   principale  eft,   quod  Dominus 
Andegaveniis  de  hereditate  inducit  5  et   ab   hoc  to- 
tum   illud    dependet,     quod     de    juramento    fub- 
jungitur:  Imperatrici   namque,    ficut  heredi,   jura- 
mentum   fa£lum  fuilTe    pronunciat.      Totum    igitur 
quod  de  juramento  inducitur    exinaniri  necelTe  eft, 
fi  de   ipfo  hereditario  jure   non   conftiterit.     Ipfuni 
Tero  fic  infringitur:  Imperatricem,  de  qua  loquitur^ 
non   de   legitimo   matrimonio   ortam    denunciamus. 
Deviavit  a  legitimo  tramite  Henricus  Rex,  et  quarti 
non  licebat  fibi  junxit  matrimonio,  unde  iftius  funt 

Natalitia 
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Natalltia  propagata ;  quare  illam  Patri  in    heredem^  OOK     U 

iK)n  debere  iuccedere  et    Sacra   denunciant.      Hoc ' " 

in  communi  audientia  multorum  vociferatione  de- 
clamatum  efl,  et  nihil  omnino  ab  altera  parte  re- 
fponfum. 

N.B.  This  is  printed  without  the  abbreviations, 
in  the  original;  and  fome  flops  are  added,  to 
make  it  clearer.  See  what  is  faid  of  it  from 
p.  245.  to  248.  of  this  volume. 


THE     END    OF    THE   FIRST   VOLUWE. 
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